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N Wedneſday, March 18, 1 be in 
London, and was informed by good Mr. 
Francis that his maſter was better, and 

was gone to Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, to which 
place I wrote to him, begging to know when he 
would be in town. He was not expected for ſome 
time; but next day having called on Dr. Taylor, 
in Dean's-yard, Weſtminſter, I found him there, 
and was told he had come to town for a few hours. 
He met me with his uſual kindneſs, but inſtantly 
returned to the writing of ſomething on which 


he was employed when I came in, and on which he 


ſeemed much intent. Finding him thus engaged, 
I made my viſit very ſhort, 'and had no more of 
his converſation, except his expreſſing a ſerious re- 
gret that a friend of ours was living at too much 
expence, conſidering how poor an appearance he 
made: If (ſaid he) a man has ſplendour from his 
expence, if he ſpends his money in pride or in 
Vor, III. Feu 
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pleaſure, he has value: but if he lets others ſpend 


Eat, 69. it for him, which is moſt commonly the caſe, he 


has no advantage from it.“ 
On Friday, March 20, I found him at his own 
houſe, fitting with Mrs. Williams, and was in- 


formed that the room formerly allotted to me was 


now appropriated to a charitable purpoſe ; Mrs. 
Deſmoulins*, and I think her daughter, and a 
Miſs Carmichael, being all lodged in it. Such 


was his humanity, and ſuch his generoſity, that 


Mrs. Deſmoulins herſelf told me, he allowed her 
half-a-guinea a week. Let it be remembered, 
that this was above a twelfth part of his penſion, 
His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his 
life very remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, 
at whoſe father's houſe Johnſon had in his early years 
been kindly received, told me, that when he was 
a boy at the Charter-Houſe, his father wrote to 


him to go and pay a viſit to Mr. Samuel Jahnſon, 


which he accordingly did, and found him in an 
upper room, of poor appearance. Johnſon re- 
ceived him with much courteouſneſs, and talked a 
great deal to him, as to a ſchool-boy, of the 
courſe of his education, and other particulars. 
When he afterwards came to know and underſtand 
the high character of this great man, he recollected 
his condeſcenſion with wonder. He added, that 


when he was going away, Mr. Johnſon preſented 


him with half. a- guinea; and this, ſaid Mr. Howard, 
was at a time when he probably had not another 


Th Daughter of Dr. Swinfen, Johnſon's godfather, and widow 
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pid. JOHNSON.” 
We retired from Mrs. Williams to another 


had now unfortunately failed in his cireumſtanees, 
and was much indebted to Dr. Johnſon's kindneſs 
for obtaining for him many alleviations of his diſ- 
treſs. After he went away, Johnſon blamed his 
folly in quitting the ſtage, by which he and his wife 
got five hundred ds a year, I faid, I believed 
it was owing to Churchill's * upon im, 


«c He mouths a finenkes as curs mouth a bove.” 


Joni « ] believe ſo too, Sir. But 0 a 
man is he who is to be driven from the ſtage by a 
line? Another line would have driven him from 
his ſhop.” . 


I told him, that I was engaged as Counſel at 


the bar of the Houſe of Commons to oppoſe a 


road-bill in the county of Stirling, and aſked him 
what mode he would adviſe me to follow in ad- 
drefling ſuch an audience, Jonxsox. Why, 


Sir, you muſt provide yourſelf with a good deal of 


extraneous matter, which you are to produce 
occaſionally, ſo as to fill up the time; for you 
muſt conſider, that they do not liſten much. If 
you begin with the ſtrength of your cauſe, it may 
be loſt. before they begin to liſten. When you 
catch a moment of attention, preſs the merits of 
the - queſtion upon them.” He ſaid, as to one 
point of the merits, that he thought © it would 
be a wrong thing to deprive the ſmall landholders 
of the privilege of aſſeſſing themſelves for making 
and repairing the hig. roads; it was deſtroying fo 
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much liberty, without a good reaſon, which was al. 


Etat. 69. Ways a bad thing.” When 1 mentioned this ob- 


ſervation next day to Mr. Wilkes, he pleaſantly 


ſaid, «What! does he talk of liberty? Liberty 


is as ridiculous in his mouth as Religion in mine. 


Mr. Wilkes's advice, as to the beſt mode of 


ſpeaking at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, 
was not more reſpectful towards the ſenate, than 
that of Dr. Johnſon. Be as impudent as you 
can, as merry as you can, and ſay whatever comes 
uppermoſt. Jack Lee 1s the beſt heard there of 
any Counſel; and he! 1s the molt impudent dog, 
and always abuſing oct? 


In my interview with Dr. Jahan this evening, 


I was quite eaſy, quite as his companion; upon 


which I find in my Journal the following reflection: 
* So ready is my mind to ſuggeſt matter for diſ- 


ſatisfaction, that I felt a ſort of regret that I was 
ſo eaſy. I miſſed that aweful reverence with which 
I uſed to contemplate MR. SamvtL Johxsox, 
in the complex magnitude of his literary, moral, 
and religious character. I have a wonderful ſuper- 


ſtitious love of myſtery; when, perhaps, the truth 


is, that it is owing to the claudy darkneſs of my 


own mind. I ſhould be glad that I am more ad- 


vanced in my progreſs of being, ſo that I can view 


Dr. Johnſon with a ſteadier and clearer eye. My 


diſſatisfaction to- night was fooliſh, Would it not 
be fooliſh to regret that we ſhall have leſs myſtery 
in a future ſtate? That we © now ſee in a glaſs 
darkly,” but ſhall © then ſee face to face? —This 


reflection, which I thus freely communicate, will. 


be valued by the thinking part of my readers, who 
85 ; may 
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may have themſelves experienced a fimilar ſtate of 
mar 

He returned next day to e to Mr. 
Thrale's; where, as Mr. Strahan once complained 
to me, © he was in a great meaſure abſorbed from 
the ſociety of his old friends.“ I was kept in 
London by buſineſs, . and wrote to him on the 
27th, that a ſepargrion from him for a week, 
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when we were fo near, was equal to a ſeparation 


for a year, when we were at four hundred miles 
diſtance.” J went to Streatham on Monday, 
March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. Thrale 
made a very characteriſtical remark :— I do not 
know for certain what will pleafe Dr. Johnſon: : 
but I know for certain that it will diſpleaſe him to 
praiſe any thing, even what he likes, extravagantly.“ 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations 
againſt the age, on account of luxury,—increaſe of 
London—lſcarcity, of proviſions, - and other ſuch 
topicks. © Houſes (ſaid he) will be built till rents 
fall; and corn is more plentiful now than ever itwas.” 

I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous ſtory 
told me by an old man who had been a paſſenger 
with me in the ſtage-coach to-day. Mrs. Thrale, 
having taken occaſion to allude to it in talking to 
me, called it «© The ſtory told you by the old 
woman.” —© Now, Madam, (aid I.) give me 
leave to catch you in the fact: it was not an old 
woman, but an old man, whom 1 mentioned as 
having told me this.” J preſumed to take an 
opportunity, in preſence of Johnſon, of ſhewing 
this lively lady how ready ſhe was, unintentionally, 
to deviate from exact authenticity of narration, 
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e Thomas 2 Kempis (he obſerved). muſt be a 


receive it. It is ſaid to have been printed, in one 
language or other, as many times as there have 
been months ſince it firſt came out. I always was 


ſtruck with this ſentence in it: Be not angry 


that you cannot make others as you wiſh them to be 
ſince you cannot make yourſelf as you wiſh to be.” 

He ſaid, © I was angry with Hurd about Cow- 
ley, for having publiſhed a ſelection of his works; 
but, upon better conſideration, I think there is no 
impropriety in a man's publiſhing as much as he 
chooſes of any authour, if he does not put the 
reſt out of the way. A man, for inſtance, . may 
print the Odes of Horace alone,” He ſeemed to 
be in a more indulgent humour than when this ſub- 


jiect was diſcuſſed between him and Mr. Murphy *, 


When we were at tea and coffee, there came in 
Lord Trimbleſtown, in whoſe family was an anci- 
ent Inſh peerage, but it ſuffered by taking the 
generous fide in the troubles of the laſt century. 
He was a man of pleaſing converſation, and was 
accompanied by a young gentleman, his fon. 

I mentioned that I had in my poſſeſſion the Lite 
of Sir Robert S:bbald, the celebrated Scottiſh an- 
tiquary, and founder of the Royal College of 


Phyſicians at Edinburgh, in the original manuſcript 
in his own hand- writing; and that it was I believed 


the moſt natural and candid account of himſelf that 


ever was given by any man. As an inſtance, he 
tells that the Duke of Perth, then Chancellor of 
Scotland, prefſed him very much to come over to 


5 Sec p. 391, 392 of Vol, II. | 
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the Roman-Catholick faith : that he reſiſted all his 
Grace's arguments for a conſiderable time, till one = 
day he felt himſelf, as it were, inſtantaneddſſy 
convinced; and with tears in his eyes ran into the 
Duke's arms, and embraced the ancient religion; 
that he continued very ſteady in it for ſome time, 
and accompanied his Grace to London one intefz 

and lived in his houſehold; that there he found the 
rigid faſting preſcribed by the church very ſevere' 
upon him; that this Jiſpoſed him to reconſider 
the controverſy, and having then ſeen that he was 
in the wrong, he returned to Proteſtantifar. 1 
talked of ſome time or other publiſhing this æuri- 
ous life. Mus. TRALE. © 1 think 'you had as 
well let alone that publication. To diſcover fuch 
weakneſs expoſes a man when he is gone.“ JoHN 
SON. © Nay, it is an honeſt picture of human 
nature. How often are the primary motives of 
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our greateft actions as ſmall as Sibbald's, for his 


re-converfion.” Mus. THRALE. © But may they 
not as well be forgotten?” JohNsC0N. © No, 
Madam, a man loves to review his -own mind. 
That is the yſe of a diary, or journal,“ LoxD 
TRIMBLESTOWN. True, Sir. As the ladies love 


to ſee themſelves in a glaſs; fo a man likes to ſee 
himſelf in his Journal,” | BogweLt. © A very 


pretty alluſion.” Jonuxson. “ Yes, indeed.”* 


BosweLL. And as a lady adjuſts her dreſs before 
a mirror, a man adjuſts his character by looking 


at his journal. ” I next year found the very fame 


thought in Atterbury's © Sermon on Lady Cutts.“ 
« In this glaſs ſhe every day drefled her mind.” 
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This is a proof of coincidence, and not of plagi- 
ariſm; ; for I had never read that ſermon before. 
Next morning, while we were at breakfaſt, 


| Tobakep gave a very earneſt recommendation of 


what he himſelf practiſed with the utmoſt conſci-. 


; entiouſneſß: I mean a ſtrict attention to truth, even 


in the moſt minute particulars. * Accuſtom your: 
children (ſaid he) conſtantly to this; if a thing. 
happened at one window, and they, when relating 
it, ſay that it happened at another, do not let it 


paſs, but inſtantly check them; you do not know 
where deviation from truth will end.” BoswELL. 


* It may come to the door: and when once an ac- | 


count is at all varied in one circumſtance, it may 
by degrees be varied ſo as to be totally different 
from what really happened.“ Our lively hoſteſs, 

whoſe fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at 
this, and ventured. to ſay, © Nay, this is too 
much, If Mr. Johnſon ſhould forbid me to drink 
tea I would comply, as I ſhould feel the reſtraint 
only twice a day; but little variations in narrative 
muſt happen a thouſand times a day, if one- is not- 


perpetually watching.” JohxsoN. “ Well, Ma- 


dam, and you oxght to be perpetually watching. 
It is more from. careleſineſs about truth than from 
intentional * that there is ſo much falſehood 
in the world.” | 

In his review of Dr. Warton's * Eſſay on the 


Writings and Genius of Pope,” Johnſon has given 


the following falutary caution upon this ſubject : 


« Nothing but experience could evince the fre- 


quency of falſe information, or enable any man to 
conceive that ſo many groundleſs reports ſhould be 
4 | propagated 
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propagated, as every man of "eminence may hear 1778. 
of himſelf. Some men relate what they ttünk, Tal. og. 
as what they know; ſome men of confuſed memo. : 
ries and habitual inaccuracy, aſcribe to one man 
what belongs: to another; and ſome talk on, with-. 
| out thought or care. A few men are ſufficient to 
; broach falſehoods, which are afterwards innocently | 
diffuſed by ſucceſſive relaters ©.” Had he ved! 
to read what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piogzi 
have related concerning himſelf, how much would 
he have found his obſervation illuſtrated. He 
was indeed ſo much impreſſed with the prevalence 
of falſehood, voluntary or unintentional, | that 1 
p never knew any perſon who upon hearing an e 
I rraordinary circumſtance told, diſcovered more 
: of the incredulus di. He would ſay with a big gm. 


„ 4 
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[* ficant look and deciſive tone, It is not ſo. Ig: | 
) not tell this again!“. e inculcated upon all his 
bp friends the importance of ' perpetual vigilance* | 
t againſt the {lighteſt degrees of falſchood ; ; the effect : 
: of which, as Sir Joſhua Reynolds Served to che, 9 
t has been, that all who were of his /chvo/ are diſtin- 

— guiſhed for a love of truth and accuracy, which 


they would not have poſſeſſed in the fame degree, 4 
if they had not been known to Johnſon. | 1 


® 


1 
1 Talking of ghoſts,” he ſaid, „It is wonderful 
| that five thouſand years have now elapſed ſince. | 


4 6 Literary Magazine, 1756, p- 37. TE fe 7 
4 7 The following plauſible but over-prudent onthe on \ this 1 

Q ſubject is given by an Italian writer, quoted by wy Rhedi 4. 

- generatione inJefarum,”* with the epithet of *ivini porter” | 

0 « Sempre à quel ver cha faccia di nenxogna 7 Ir 

Ee Dee Puom' chitdere le labbra quanto ei puote ; 

d Herd ches zervza colpa fa vergogra. 
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28 THE LIFE OF 
the creation of the world, and. in it is undecided 


280 956 whether or not there has ever been an inſtance of 


the ſpicit of any perſon appearing after death, All 
argument is againſt it; but all belief is for it.” _, 
He ſaid, * John Weſley's converſation is good, 


but he is never at leiſure. He js always obliged 


to go at a certain hour. This is very diſagreeable 


to a man who loves to fold his legs and have out 
his talk, as 1 do.” 


On Friday, April 3, I dined with him in "pb 
don, in a company where were preſent ſeyeral 
eminent men, whom I ſhall not name, but diſtin- 
guiſh their parts in the converſation by different 
letters. 

F. I have been looking at "ER famous antique 
marble dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thouſand 
guineas, ſaid to be Alcibiades's dog.” JohxsOx. 
« His tail then muſt be docked, That was the 
mark of Alcibiades's dog.” E. A thouſand 
guineas ! The repreſentation of no animal what-. 


ever is worth ſo much. At this rate a dead dog 


would indeed be better than a living lion.” Jonx- 
SON. * Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, but 
of the {kill in forming it which is ſo highly eſtimated. 

Every thing that enlarges the ſphere of human 
powers, that ſhows man he can do what he thought 
he could not do, is valuable. The firſt man who 
balanced a ſtraw upon his noſe ; Johnſton who rode 
upon three horſes ata time ; in ſhort, all ſuch men 
deſerved the applauſe of mankind, not on account 


of the uſe of „ hat they did, but of the dexterity 


which they ex!:ibited.” BosweLL, © Yet a miſ- 
application of time and aſſiduity is not to be 
encouraged 
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encouraged. Addiſon, in one of his © SpeQators' 

commends the judgement of a King, who as a 
ſuitable reward to a man that by long perſeverance 
had attained to the art of throwing a barley-corn 
through the eye of a needle, gave him a buſhel of 
barley.” JohxSsON. © He muſt have been a King of 
Scotland, where barley is ſcarce.” F. “One of 


the moſt remarkable antique figures of an animal 


is the boar at Florence.” Joansox. © The firſt 
boar that is well made in marble ſhould be pre- 
ſerved as a wonder. When men arriye at a facility 
of making boars well, then the workmanſhip is 
not of ſuch value, but they ' ſhould however be 
preſerved as examples, and as a greater ſecurity 


lor the reſtoration of the art, ſhould it be loſt.” 


E. We hear prodigious complaints at preſent 
of emigration, I am convinced that emigration 
makes a country more populous.” J. * That 
ſounds very much like a paradox.” E. © Expor-- 
tation of men, like exportation of all other com- 
modities, makes more be produced. Jonnson. 
« But there would be more people were there 
not emigration, provided there were. food for 
more.” E. No; leave a few breeders, and 
you'll have more people than if there were no 
emigration.” Johxso N. Nay, Sir, it is plain 
there will be more people, if thereare more breed- 


ers. Thirty cows in good paſture will produce 


more calves than ten cows, provided they have 
good bulls.” E.“ There are bulls enough in 
Ireland.” Joanson. (ſmiling,) © So, Sir, I 
ſhould think from your argument.” BOSw BTT. 
© You ſaid exportation of men, like exportation 


of 
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of other commodities, makes more be produced, 

But a bounty is given to encourage the exportation 
of corn, and no bounty is given for the exportation 
of men; though, indeed, thoſe who go, gain by 
ir.” R. „ But the bounty on the exportation of 
corn is paid at home.“ E. That s the ſame 
thing.” Jonxsox. © No, Sir.” R. * A man 
who ſtays at home gains nothing by his neighbour's 


emigrating.” BosweLL. I can underſtand that 


emigration may be the cauſe that more people may 
be produced in a country; but the country will 
not therefore be the more pepulous; for the 
people iſſue from it. It can only be ſaid that there 
is a flow of people. It is an encouragement to 
have children, tO know that they can get a living 
by emigration.” R. „ Yes, if there were an 
emigration of children under ſix years of age. 
But they don't emigrate till they could earn their 
livelihood in ſome way at home.” C. It is re- 
markable that the moſt unhealthy countries, where 
there are the moſt deſtructive diſeaſes, ſuch as 
Egypt and Bengal, are the moſt populous.” 


JonxNsON. © Countries which are the moſt popu- 


lous have the moſt deſtructive diſeaſes. That is 
the true ſtate of the propofition.” C. Holland 
1s very unhealthy, yet it 1s exceedingly populous.” 
Jonxsox. © I know not that Holland is unhealthy. 


But its populouſneſs is owing to an influx of peo- 


ple from all other countries. Diſeaſe cannot be 
the cauſe of populouſneſs, for it not only carries 
off a great proportion of the people; but thoſe who 


are left are weakened, and unfit for the e * 


increaſe,” ? 


c Mr: 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
R. « Mr. E. I don't mean to flatter, but when 
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>oſterity reads one of your ſpeeches in Parliament, Rut. . 


it will be difficult to believe that you took ſo much 


pains, knowing with certainty that it could pro- 
duce no effect, that not one vote would be gained 
by it.“ E. < Waving your compliment to me, 
I ſhall ſay in general, that it is very well worth 
while for a man to take pains to ſpeak well in 
parliament. A man, who has vanity, ſpeaks to 
diſplay his talents; and if a man ſpeaks well, he 
gradually eſtabliſhes a certain reputation and con- 


ſequence in the general opinion, which ſooner or 


later will have its political reward. Beſides, though 
not one vote is gained, a good ſpeech has its effect. 

Though an act which has been ably oppoſed paſſes 
into a law, yet in its progreſs it is modelled, it 
is ſoftened in ſuch a manner, that we ſee plainly 
the miniſter has been told, that the members at- 
tached to him are ſo ſenſible of irs injuſtice or ab- 
ſurdity from what they have heard, that it mult be 
altered.” JoansoNn. © And, Sir, there is a gra- 
tification of pride. Though we cannot out-vote 
them we will out-argue them. They ſhall not 
do wrong without its being ſhown both to them- 
ſelves and to the world.” E. © The Houſe of 
Commons is a mixed body. (I except the mino- 
rity, which I hold to be pure Lſmiling) but I take 
the whole Houſe.) It is a maſs by no means 
pure; but neither is it wholly corrupt, though 
there is a large proportion of corruption in it, 
There are many members who generally go with 
the miniſter, who will not go all lengths. There 
are Any honeſt well-meaning country gentlemen 


who 
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who are in parliament only to keep up the conſe- 
quence of their families. Upon moſt of theſe a 
good ſpeech will have influence.” Johxsox. 
« We are all more or leſs governed by intereſt. 
But intereſt will not make us do every thing. In 
a caſe which admits of doubt, we try to think on 
the ſide which is for our intereſt, and generally 
bring ourſelves to act accordingly. But the ſub- 
ject muſt admit of diverſity of colouring; it muſt 
receive a colour on that ſide. In the Houſe of 
Commons there are members enough who will not 
vote what is groſsly unjuſt or abſurd. No, Sir, 
there muſt always be right enough, or appearance 
of right, to keep wrong in countenance.” BosWELL. 
tc There is ſurely always a majority in parliament 
who have places, or who want to have them, and 
who therefore will be generally ready to ſuppoſt 
government without requiring any pretext.” E. 
« True, Sir; that majority will always follow 


Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium.” 


Boswer.r. © Well now, let us take the common 
phrafe, Place-hunters. I thought they had hunted 
without regard to any thing, juſt as their huntſ- 


man, the miniſter, leads, looking only to the 


broy © J. «© Bot taking your metaphor, you 


7 Lord Bolingbroke, who, n deteſtable as a metaphyſi- 
cian, muſt be allowed to have had admirable talents as a politi- 
cal writer, thus deſcribes the Houſe of Commons, in his Letter 
to Sir William Wyndham; “ You know the nature of that 
aſſembly ; they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who ſhews 
them game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed to be en- 


know 


couraged. 15 


Ds. JOHNSON, 


know that in hunting there are few ſo deſperately 
keen as to follow without reſerve. 


necks, or gallop over ſteeps, or even to dirty them - 
ſelves in bogs and mire.” BoswW ELI. I am glad 
there are ſome good, quiet, moderate political 
hunters.” 


TT; FRE 


How ſeldom is any man convinced by another's 
argument ; paſſion and pride rife againſt it.“ R. 
« What would be the conſequence, if a minifter, 
ſure of a majority in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſhould reſolve that there ſhould be no ſpeaking at 
all upon his fide.” E. «© He muſt ſoon go out. 
That has been tried; but it was found it would 
not do.” 


E. „The Iriſh language is not primitive; it is 


Teutonick, a mixture of the northern tongues: 
it has much Engliſh in it.” JohNSON. © It may 
have been radically Teutonick ; but Engliſh and 
High Dutch have no ſimilarity to the eye, though 
radically the ſame. Once when looking into Low 
Dutch, I found, in a whole page, only one word 
ſimilar to Engliſh ; froem, like fream, and it ſig- 
nified ride. K. « ] remember having ſeen a 
Dutch Sonnet, in which I found this word, rogſnopies. 
Nobody would, at firſt, think that this could be 
Engliſn; but, when we enquire, we find 70es, roſe, 
and nopie, knob; fo we have roſe-buds.” 
| Johnson. “ J have been reading Thickneſs's 
travels which I — are entertaining.” BosWELL. 
a «© What, 


E. I believe in any body of men in 
England I ſhould have been in the minority: * 
have always been in the minority.“ 
Houſe of Commons reſembles a private company. 
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6 What, Sir, a good book?” Jonvs0ON. Yes, 
Sir, to read once ; I do not fay you are to make a 
ſtudy of it, and digeſt it; and J believe it to be a 
true book in his intention. All travellers gene- 
rally mean to tell truth ; though Thickneſs ob- 
ſerves, upon Smollet's account of his alarming 
a whole town in France by firing a blunderbuſs, 
and frightening a French nobleman till he made 
him tie on his portmanteau, that he would be loth 
to ſay Smollet had told two lies in one page; but 
he had found the only town in France where theſe 
things could have happened. Travellers muſt often 
be miſtaken. In every thing, except where men- 
ſuration can be applied, they may honeſtly differ. 
There has been, of late, a ſtrange turn in travellers 
to be diſpleaſed.” 

E. From the experience which I have had. 
and I have had a great deal, I have learnt to think 
better of mankind.” JohxsoN. * From my ex- 
perience I have found them worſe in commercial 


dealings, more diſpoſed to cheat, than I had any 


notion of ; but more diſpoſed to do one another 
good than I had conceived. J. * Leſs juſt and 
more beneficent.” JoHxSON. And really it is 
wonderful, conſidering how much attention is 


neceſſary for men to take care of themſelves, and 


ward off immediate evils which preſs upon them, 
it is wonderful how much they do for others. As 
it is ſaid of the greateſt liar, that he tells more 


truth than falſehood; ſo it may be ſaid of the 


worſt man, that he does more good than evil.“ 
BoswELL. © Perhaps from experience men may be 


found happier than we ſuppoſe,” Jonnson, «© No, 


Sir; 


— 


Dx. IOHNS ON. 17 
Sir; the more we enquire we ſhall. find men the 1778. 
leſs happy. P. As to thinking better or worſe Xt, 59. 
of mankind from experience, forne cunning people 
will not be ſatisfied unleſs they have put men to 
the teſt, as they think; There is a very good ſtory 
told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in his character of a 
juſtice of the peace. A gentleman brought his 
ſervant before him, upon an accuſation of having 
ſtolen ſome money from him; but it having come 
out that he had laid it purpoſely in the ſervant's 
way, in order to try his honeſty, Sir Godfrey ſent 
the maſter to priſon “.“ Joxnson. © To reſiſt. 
temptation. once, is not a ſufficient proof of honeſty. 
If a ſervant, indeed, were to reſiſt the continued 
temptation of ſilver lying in a window, as ſome 
people let it lye, when he is ſure his maſter does 
not know how much there is of it, he would give 
a ſtrong proof of honeſty. But this is a proof to 
which you have no right to put a man. You 
know, humanly ſpeaking, there is a certain degree | 
of temptation which will overcome. any virtue. 
Now, in ſo far as you approach temptation to a 
man; you do him an injury; and, if he is over- _ 
come, you ſhare his guilt.” P. © And, when 
once overcome, it is eaſier for him te be got the 
better of again.” BoswELL. © Yes, you are his 
ſeducer; you have debauched him. I have known. 
a man reſolved to put friendſhip to the teſt, by 
Pope this introduces this ſtory: | 
Faith in ſuch caſe if you ſhould proſecute, 
* I think Sir Godfrey ſhould decide the ſuit, . 
Who ſent the thief who ſtole the caſh away, 
« And puniſh'd him that put it in his way.” 
 Imitations of e Book II. Epiſt. ii. | 
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aſking a friend to lend him money, merely with 
that view, when he did not want it.” Joanson, 
« That is very wrong, Sir. Your friend may be 
a narrow man, and yet have many good qualities: 
narrowneſs may be his only fault. Now you are 


trying his general character as a friend, by one 


particular ingly, in which he happens to be de- 
fective, when, in truth, his character is compoſed 
of many particulars.“ 

E. I underſtand the hogſhead of claret, which 
this ſociety was favoured with by our friend the 


Dean, is nearly out; I think he ſhould be written 


to, to ſend another of the ſame kind. Let the 
requeſt be made with a happy ambiguity of ex- 
preſſion, ſo that we may have the chance of his 
ſending it alſo as a preſent.” JohNSONV. © I am 
willing to offer my ſervices as ſecretary on this 
occaſion.” P. „ As many as are for Dr. Johnſon 
being ſecretary hold up your hands. Carried 
unanimouſly.” BoswELL. © He will be our 
Dictator.” Joanson. * No, the company is to 
dictate to me. I am only to write for wine; and 
I am quite diſintereſted, as I drink none; I ſhall 
not be ſuſpected of having forged the application, 
I am no more than humble ſcribe. E. Then 
you ſhall preſcribe.” BOoSwRLII. « Very well. 
The firſt play of words to-day.” J. © No, no; 
the g;ulls in Ireland.” © Joangson. © Were I your 
Dictator you ſhould have no wine. It would be my 

buſineſs cavere ne quid detrimenti Refpublica caperet, 

and wine is dangerous. Rome was ruined by luxury, 

(ſmiling). E. „If you allow no wine as Dicta- 

tor, you ſhall not have me for yourmaſter of horſe.” 
On Saturday, April 4, I drank tea with ] . 

Ms 8 | FEY. 
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at Dr. Taylor's, where he had dined. He enter- 1778. 


tained us with an account of a tragedy written by tat. 69. 


a Dr. Kennedy, (not the Liſbon phyſician.) *The 
cataſtrophe of it (ſaid he) was, that a King, who 
was jealous of his Queen with his prime-miniſter, 
caſtrated himſelf*, This tragedy was actually ſhewn 
about in manuſcript to ſeveral people, and, amongſt 
others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, who repeated to me 
two lines of the Prologue: 


Our hero's fate we have but gently ans 
The fair might blame us if it were leſs couch'd.” 


It is hardly to be believed what abſurd and inde- 
cent images men will introduce into their writ- |, 
ings, without being ſenſible of the abſurdity and 
indecency. I remember Lord Orrery told me, 
that there was a pamphlet written againſt Sir 
Robert Walpole, the whole of which was an alle- 
gory on the PHALLICK OBSCENITY. The Ducheſs 
of Buckingham aſked Lord Orrery who this per- 
ſon was? He anſwered, he did not know. She 
ſaid, ſhe would ſend to Mr. Pulteney, -who, ſhe 
ſuppoſed, could inform her. So then, to'prevent 
her from making herſelf ridiculous, Lord Orrery 
ſent her Grace note, in which he gave her to un- 
derſtand what was meant.” 

He was very ſilent this evening; and edi in a 
variety of books: ſuddenly throwing down _ 
and taking up another. 

The reverſe of the ſtory of Combabas, on which Mr. David 
Hume told Lord Macartney, that a friend of his had written a 
tragedy. It is, however, poſſible that I may have been inaccu- 
rate in my perception of what Dr. Johnſon related, and that he 


may have been talking of the ſame . 6 abi that 
Mr. Hume had mentioned. 
n | +" ::db 
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He talked of going to Streatham that night, 
TavLoR. © You'll be robbed if you do; or you 
mult ſhoot a highwayman: Now I would rather 
be robbed than do that: I would not ſhoot a high- 
wayman.” JornsoN. © But I would rather ſhoot 


him in the inſtant when he is attempting to rob 


me, than afterwards ſwear againſt him at the Old- 
Bailey to take away his life, after he has robbed 
me. I am ſurer J am right in the one caſe than in 
the other. 1 may be miſtaken as to the man 
when I ſwear: I cannot be miſtaken if I ſhoot 
him in the act. Beſides, we feel leſs reluctance to 
take away a man's life when we are heated by the 
injury, than to do it at a diſtance of time by an 
oath, after we have cooled.” BoswELL. © So, 
Sir, you would rather act from the motive of 


private paſſion, than that of publick advantage.” 


Joanson. © Nay, Sir, when I ſhoot the high- 
wayman I act from both.” BoswtLL. © Very 
well, very well. —There is no catching him.“ 
Jonxsox. © At the ſame time one does not know 
what to ſay. For perhaps one may, a year after, 
hang himſelf from uneaſineſs for having ſhot a 
man?, Few minds are fit to be truſted with ſo 


9 The late Duke of Montroſe was generally ſaid to have been 
uneaſy on that account; but I can contradict the report from 
his Grace's own authority, As he uſed to admit me to very eaſy 
converſation with him, I took the liberty to introduce the ſub- 


ject. His Grace told me, that when riding one night near 
London, he was attacked by two highwaymen on horſeback, 


and that he inſtantly ſhot one of them, upon which the other 
galloped off; that his ſervant, who was very well mounted, pro. 


poſed to purſue him and take him, but that his Grace ſaid, 


«© No, we have had blood enough: I hope the man may live to 
repent.” His Grace, upon my preſuming to put the queſtion, 
aſſured me, that his mind was not at all clouded by what he had 
thus done in ſelf-defence, 


gre at 


great a thing.“ e 66 "Thom Sir, you 
would not ſhoot him?“ JornsoN. « But I 
might be vexed afterwards for that too. 

Thrale's carriage not having come for him, as he 
expected, I accompanied him ſome part of the way 
home to his own houſe. I told him, that I had 
talked of him to Mr, Dunning a few days before, 
and had faid, that in his company we did not ſo 
much interchange converſation, as liſten to him; 
and that Dunning obſerved, upon this, * One is 
always willing to liſten to Dr. Johnſon:“ to which 
] anſwered, © That is a great deal from you, 
Sir.“ —“ Yes, Sir, (ſaid Johnſan,) a great deal 
indeed. Here is a man willing to liſten, to whom 
the world is liſtening all the reſt of the year.“ 
BosWELL. © I think, Sir, it is right to tell one 
man of ſuch a handſome thing, which has been 
ſaid of him by another. It tends. to increaſe bene- 
volence.“ Jonxsox. ec Undaubredly it is right, 
dit” 

On Tueſday, April 75 I breakfaſted with him at 
his houſe. He ſaid, * nobody was content.“ 
I mentioned to him a reſpectable perſon in Scot- 
land whom he knew; and I aſſerted, that I really 
believed he was always content. JohNsoN. © No, 
Sir, he is not content with the preſent ; he has 
always ſome new ſcheme, ſome new plantation, 
ſomething which is future. You know he was not 
content as a widower; for he married again.“ 
BoswELL. © But he is not reſtleſs.” Jonxsox. 


« Sir, he is only locally at reſt. A chymiſt is 
locally at reſt; but his mind is hard at work. This 


9 has done with external exertions. It 
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is too late for him to engage in diſtant projects.” 


well; to have his attention fixed, and his tranquil- 
lity preſerved by very ſmall matters. I have tried 
this ; but it would not do with me.” Jonxsox. 
(laughing) * No, Sir; it muſt be born with a 


man to be contented to take up with little things. 


Women have a great advantage that they may 
take up with little things, without diſgracing them- 
ſelves: a man cannot, except with fiddling. Had 
T learnt to fiddle, I ſhould have done nothing elſe.” 
BoswELL. © Pray, Sir, did you ever play on any 
muſical inſtrument?” Jonnson. © No, Sir. I 
once bought me a flagelet ; but I never made out 
a tune... BosweLL. © A flagelet, Sir !—fo ſmall 
an inſtrument"? I ſhould have liked to hear you 
play on the violoncello. That ſhould have been 
your inſtrument.” JonnsoNn, © Sir, I might as 
well have played on the violoncello as another; 
but I ſhould have done nothing elſe. No, Sir; a 
man would never undertake great things could he 
be amuſed with ſmall. I once tried knotting, 
Dempſter's ſiſter undertook to teach me ; but I 


could not learn it.” BoswsLL. © So, Sir; it will 


be related in pompous narrative, © Once for his 
amuſement he tried knotting ; nor did this Her- 
cules diſdain the diſtaff.” Jonnsow. © Knitting of 
ſtockings is a good amuſement. As a freeman 


When I told this to Miſs Seward, ſhe ſmiled, and n 
with admirable readineſs, from ** Acis and Galatea,” | 


« Bring me a hundred REP of ample growth, 
« To make a pipe for my Capacious MOUTH, 0 
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of Aberdeen T ſhould be a knitter of ſtockings.” 


Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, to which J agreed. 
1 had lent him * An Account of Scotland, in 
1702,” written by a man of various enquiry, an 
Engliſh chaplain to a regiment ſtationed there. 
JoaxsoN. © It is fad ſtuff, Sir, miſerably written, 
as books in general then were. There is now an 
elegance of ſtyle univerſally diffuſed. No man 
now writes ſo ill as Martin's Account of the He- 
brides is written. A man could not write ſo ill, 
if he ſhould try. Set a merchant's clerk now to 
write, and he'll do better.“ | 

He talked to me with ſerious concern of a cer- 
tain female friend's © laxity of narration, and in- 
attention to truth: * I am as much vexed (ſaid 
he) at the eaſe with which ſhe hears it mentioned 
to her, as at the thing itſelf. I told her, Madam, 


you are contented to hear every day ſaid to you, 


what the higheſt of mankind have died for, rather 
than bear. Vou know, Sir, the higheſt of man- 
kind have died rather than bear to be told they 
had uttered! a falſehood. Do talk to her of it: I 
am weary,” 


BoswELL, “ Was not Dr. John Campbell a | 


very inaccurate man in his narrative, Sir? He 
once told me, that he drank thirteen bottles of 


port at a ſitting*,” Jonnson, © Why, Sir, I do | 


not 


Lord Macartney obſerves upon this paſſage, ** I have heard 
him tell many things, which, though embelliſhed by their mode 
of narrative, had their foundation in truth; but I never remem- 
ber any thing approaching to this. If he had written it, I 
ould have ſuppoſed ſome wag had put the figure of one before 
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not know that Campbell ever lied with pen and 

ink; but you could not entirely depend on any 

thing he told you in converſation, if there was fact 

mixed with it, However, I loved Campbell: he 

| was a ſolid orthodox man: he had a reverence for 

religion. Though defective in practice, he was 

religious in principle; and he did nothing grolsly 
wrong that I have heard.” 

I told him, that I had been preſent the day Sy 

fore when Mrs. Montagu, the literary lady, ſat to 

| Miſs Reynolds for her picture; and that ſhe ſaid, / 

* ſhe had bound up Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory without 1 

the laſt two offenſive chapters; for that ſhe thought i 

the book ſo far good, as it gave, in an elegant d 

manner, the ſubſtance of the bad writers medii evi, a 
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which the late Lord Lyttelton adviſed her to read.“ 
JokNsOoN. “ Sir, ſhe has not read them: ſhe 
ſhews none of this impetuoſity to me; ſhe does 


not know Greek, and, I fancy, knows little Latin. Ie 
She is willing you ſhould think ſhe knows them; d 
F but ſhe does not ſay ſhe does,” BoSwELL. * Mr. f. 
| Harris, who was preſent, agreed with her.” Johx- I 
SON, * Harris was laughing at her, Sir. Harris 0 
| is a ſound ſullen ſcholar; he does not like inter- n 
| ce 


three.” —Tatn, however, abſolutely certain that Dr, Campbell told { 
me it; and I gave particular attention to it, being myſelf a lover of 
| wine, and therefore curious to hear whatever is remarkable con- — 
cerning drinkipg. There can be np doubt that ſome men can 8 
drink, without ſuffering any injury, ſuch a quantity as to others 
appears incredible, It 1s but fair to add, that Dr. Campbell 
told me, he took a very long time to this great potation ; and I 
have heard Dr. Johnſon ſay, “ Sir, if a man drinks very ſlowly, 
and lets one glaſs evaporate before he takes another, I know 
not how long he may drink.” Dr. Campbell mentioned a Colo- bl 
nel of Militia who fat with him all the time, and drank equally. ” 
lopers, 


00 


n can 
others 
npbell 
and I 
lowly, 
know 
Colo- 
ally.” 
Pers. 
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| lopers. Harris, however, is a prig, and a bad 


1778, 


prig*. I looked into his book, and thought he tat, 69. 


did not underſtand his own ſyſtem.” BoswtLr, 


He ſays plain things in a formal and abſtract way, 


to be ſure; but his method is good : for to have 
clear notions upon any ſubject, we mult have re- 
courſe to analytick arrangement.” Jokxsox. 
« Sir, it is what every body does, whether they 
will or no. But ſometimes things may be made 
darker by definition, I ſee a cow, I define her, 
Animal quadrupes ruminans cornutum. But a goat 
ruminates, and a cow may have no horns. Cow 
is plainer.” BosweLL, “ I think Dr. Franklin's 
definition of Man a good one—* A tool-making 
animal,” JoansoN, “ But many a man never 
made a tool: and ſuppoſe a man without "_ 
he could not make a tool.” 


Talking of drinking wine, he faid, © I dich not 


leave off wine becauſe. I could not bear it; I have 
drunk three bottles of port without being the worſe 
for it. Univerſity College has witneſſed this.” 
BoswELL. * Why then, Sir, did you leave it 
off?” JohNSsON. © Why, Sir, becauſe it is ſo 
much better for a man to be ſure that he is never 
to be intoxicated, never to loſe the power over him- 
ſelf. I ſhall not begin to drink wine again till I 
grow old, and want it.” BoswELi, I. think, 
Sir, you once ſaid to me, that not to drink wine 
was a great deduction from life.” Johxsow. 
« It is a diminution of pleaſure, to be ſure; but 


3 What my friend meant by theſe words concerning the amiay 
ble philoſopher of Saliſbury, I am at a loſs to underſtand, : ag 
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I do not ſay a diminution of happineſs. There is 
more happineſs in being rational.” BosweLL. © But 
if we could have pleaſure always, ſhould not we be 
happy? The greateſt part of men would com- 
pound for pleafure.” Joanson. © Suppoſing we 
could have pleaſure always, an intellectual man 
would not compound for it. The greateſt part of 
men would compound, becauſe the greateſt part 
of men are groſs.” BosweLL. I allow there 
may be greater pleaſure than from wine. TI have 
had more pleaſure from your converſation. I have 
indeed; I aſſure you I have.” Jonnson. © When 
we talk of pleaſure, we mean ſenſual pleaſure. 
When a man ſays he had pleaſure with a woman, 
he does not mean converſation, but ſomething of 


a very different nature. Philoſophers tell you, 


that pleaſure is contrary to happineſs. Groſs men 
prefer animal pleaſure. So there are men who 
have preferred living among ſavages. Now what 


a wretch muſt he be, who is content with ſuch 


converſation as can be had among ſavages! You 
may remember an officer at Fort Auguſtus, who 
had ſerved in America, told us of a woman whom 
they were obliged to Bind, in order to get her 
back from ſavage life.” BosweLL. © She muſt 


have been an animal, a beaſt,” Jonnson, © Sir, 


ſhe was a ſpeaking cat.” 

mentioned to him that I had become very 
weary in a company where I heard not a ſingle 
intellectual ſentence, except that a man who 
had been ſettled ten years in Minorca was become 
a much inferiour man to what he was in London, 
becauſe a man's mind grows narrow in a narrow 


2 | place.” 


place.” Jonnson. * A man's mind grows nar- 


w_ 
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row in a narrow place, whoſe mind is enlarged Fat. 69. 


only becauſe he has lived in a large place: but what 
is got by books and thinking is preſerved i in a nar- 
row place as well as in a large place. A man 


cannot know modes of life as well in Minorca as in 


London ; but he may ſtudy mathematicks as well 
in Minorca.” BoswtLL. I don't know, Sir; 
if you had remained ten years in the Iſle of Col, 
you would not have been the man that you now 
are.” TJonnsoNn. © Yes, Sir, if I had been there 
from fifteen to twenty-five ; but not if from twenty- 
five to thirty-five.” BoswsLL. © I own, Sir, the 
ſpirits which I have in London make me do every 
thing with more readineſs and vigour. I can talk 
twice as much in London as any where elſe.” 


Of Goldſmith he faid, „He was not an agree- ; 


able companion, for he talked always for fame, 
A man who does ſo never can be pleaſing. The 


man who talks to unburthen his mind is the man 
to delight you. An eminent friend of ours is not 


ſo agreeable as the variety: of his knowledge would 
otherwiſe make him, becauſe he talks partly from 
oſtentation.“ 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale's, I heard one 
of the maids calling eagerly on another, to go to 
Dr. Johnſon. I wondered what this could mean. 
J afterwards learnt, that it was to give her a 
Bible which he had * from London as a pre- 
ſent to her. 

He vas for a conſiderable time occupied i in read- 


ing *©Memoires de Fontenelle E " aging and ſwinging 
; | | upon 
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upon the low gate into the court, without his 


WT hat: 


J looked into Lord Kames's < « Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man;” and mentioned to Dr. Johnſon 
his cenſure of Charles the Fifth, for celebrating 
his funeral obſequies in his life-time, which, I told 
him, I had been uſed to think a ſolemn and affect. 
ing act. Joanson. ©* Why, Sir, a man may diſ- 
poſe his mind to think fo of that act of Charles; 
but it is ſo liable to ridicule, that if one man out 
of ten thouſand laughs at it, he'll make the other 
nine thouſand nine hundred and ninety-nine laugh 
too.“ TI could not agree with him in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expreſſed a wiſh that 1 
would aſk Dr. Johnſon's opinion what were the beſt 
Engliſh ſermons for ſtyle. I took an opportu- 
nity to-day of mentioning ſeveral to him. Aller- 
| bury? JonnsoN. © Yes, Sir, one of the beſt.” 
BoswELL. © Tillotſon ?* Joanson, © Why, not 
now. I ſhould not adviſe a preacher at this day 
to imitate Tillotſon's ſtyle ; though I don't know; 
I ſhould be cautious of objecting to what has been 
applauded by fo many ſuffrages.—South is one of 
the beſt, if you except his peculiarities, and his 
violence, and ſometimes coarſeneſs of language. 
— Seed has a very fine ftyle; but he is not very 
theological —fortin's ſermons are very elegant.— 
Sherleck's ſtyle too 1s very elegant, though he has 
not made it his principal ſtudy. And you may add 
Smallridge. All the latter preachers have a good 
ſtyle. Indeed, nobody now talks much of ſtyle : 
Every body compoſes pretty well. There are no 
Juch unharmonious periods as there were a hun- 


dred 
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dred years ago. I ſhould recommend Dr. Clarke's 
fermons, were he orthodox. However, it is very 
well known where he was not orthodox, which was 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as to which he 
is a condemned heretick.; ſo one is aware of it.“ 
BoswELL. © I like Ogden's ſermons on prayer 
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very much, both for neatneſs of ſtyle and ſubtilty 


of reaſoning.“ Jonxsox. = 71 ſhould like to read 
all that Ogden has written.“ BosweLL. What 
I wiſh to know is, what oo the beſt 
ſpecimen of Engliſh pulpit eloquence.” TJoan- 


$0N, © We have no ſermons addreſſed to the paſ- 


ſions, that are good for any thing ; if you mean 
that kind of eloquence.” A CLteroyMan. (whoſe 
name I do not recollect) © Were not Dodd's ſer- 
mons addreſſed to the paſſions?” TJonnson. 


« They were nothing, Sir, be _ addreſſed to 


what they may.“ 
At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expreſſed a wiſh to go 


and ſee Scotland. Johxsox. « Seeing Scotland, 


Madam, is only ſeeing a worſe England. It is 
ſeeing the flower gradually fade away to the naked 


ſtalk. Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, is ſeeing 
quite a different ſcene.” 


Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was 
ſoon to have a benefit at Drury-lane theatre, as 
ſome relief to his unfortunate circumſtances. We 
were all warmly intereſted for his ſucceſs, and had 
contributed to it. However, we thought there 
was no harm in having our joke, when. he could not 
be hurt by it. I propoſed that he ſhould be brought 
on to ſpeak- a Prologue upon the occaſion; and I 


began to mutter fragments of what it might be: 


gs, 
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1778. as, that when now grown old. he was obliged to 
Dc cry, Poor Tom's a-cold;”—that he owned he Pl 
* had been driven from the ſtage by a Churchill, d 
but that this was no diſgrace, for a Churchill had v 
| | beat the French ;—that he had been ſatyriſed as 1 
| c mouthing a ſentence as curs mouth a bone,” d 
I but he was now glad of a bone to pick. —“ Nay, {| 
i (faid Johnſon,) I would have him to ſay, =. a 
I « Mad Tom is come to ſee the world again.” J 
. He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon f 
of the road I endeavoured to maintain, in argument, p 
l that a landed gentleman 1s not under any obliga- : 

« tion to refide upon his eſtate ; and that by living 

I! in London he does no injury to his country. 
Jonxsox. « Why, Sir, he does no injury to his þ 
ff country in general, becauſe the money which he f 
I] draws from it gets back again in circulation; but b 
1 to his particular diſtrict, his particular pariſh, he 1 
i does an injury. All that he has to give away is F 

[ not given to thoſe who have the fuſt claim to it. 
it ._- And though I have ſaid that the money circulates 4 
[ back, it is a long time before that happens. Then, ö 
is Sir, a man of family and eſtate ought to conſider t 
bil | himſelf as having the charge of a diſtri, over 5 
which he is to diffuſe erde and happineſs.“ 1 


Next day I found him at home in the forenoon. c 
1 He praiſed Delaney's * Obſervations on Swift ;” 0 
1 ſaid that his book and Lord Orrery's might both N 
; i 

- 


1 | be true, though one viewed Swift more, and the 
i j other leſs favourably; and that, between both, we 
1 might have a complete notion of Swift. | 
4 5 Talking 


Ds. JOHNSON, 
Talking of a man's reſolving to deny himſelf 


the uſe of wine, from moral and religious conſi- == 


derations, he ſaid, He muſt not doubt about it. 
When one doubts as to pleaſure, we know what 
will be the concluſion. I now no more think of 
drinking wine, than a horſe does, The wine upon 
the table is no more for me, than for the By that 
is under the table.“ 

On Thurſday, April , I dined with him at Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds's, with the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
(Dr. Shipley,) Mr. Allan Ramſay, Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. - Mr. Ram- 
ſay had lately returned from Italy, and entertained 
us with his obſervations upon Horace's villa, which 
he had examined with great care. I reliſhed this 
much, as it brought freſh” into my mind what I 
had viewed with great pleaſure thirteen years be- 
fore, The Biſhop, Dr. Johnſon, and Mr. Cam- 
bridge, Joined with Mr, Ramſay, in recollect- 
ing the various lines in Horace relating to the 
ſubject. 

Horace's journey to Brunduſium being m menti- 
oned, Johnſon obſerved, that the brook which he 
deſcribes is to be ſeen now, exactly as at that 
time ; and that he had often wondered how it hap- 
pened, that ſmall brooks, ſuch as this, kept the 
ſame ſituation for ages, notwithſtanding earth- 
quakes, by which even mountains have been 
changed, and agriculture, which produces ſuch a 
variation upon the ſurface of the earth. Cam- 
BRIDGE. “ A Spaniſh writer has this thought in 
a poetical conceit. After obſerving that moſt of 

e 
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1778. the ſolid ſtructures of Rome are totally periſhed, 
Fat. 69. * the Tiber remains the ſame, he adds, SON 


Lo que tra Firme buis W no 
Lo Fugitivo permanece y dura. 1 


Jonxsox. “Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis: 


£ 
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immota Jabeſeunt ; | 
© Ft que perpetus fs * manent. 


"bi in 
14 an 
bt The Biſhop ſaid, it appeared from Horace thi 
wp writings that he was a cheerful contented man. hit 
{i Jonunson. « We have no reaſon to believe that, is 
lh my Lord. Are we to think Pope was happy, be- D 
1 | cauſe he ſays ſo in his writings? We ſee in his gl 
it | writings what he wiſhed the ſtate of his mind ts Ii pc 
1 appear. Dr. Young, who pined for preferment, 60 
Wi talks with contempt of it in his writings, and affects of 
hh to deſpiſe every thing that he did not deſpiſe.” 5 
WM Bisnor or ST. AsarPH. © He was like other chap- Fe 
I: lains, looking for vacancies: but that is not pecu- di 
| | liar to the clergy. I remember when I was with ſu 
I the army, after the battle of Lafeldt, the officers Je 
lil ſeriouſly grumbled that no general was killed.” v. 
10  CamBRIDGE. © We may believe Horace more cc 
Hl __ he lays, | | tl 
ht at 
. © Rome Tibur amem venteſus Tibure —— = b 
0 115 = 
f | Boswtrt. How hard is it that man can never be c 
Ut at reſt.“ Ramsay. It is not in his nature to be hi 
[ | at reſt, When he is at reſt he is in the worſt ſtate re 
It that {c 


e 
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that he can be in; for he has nothing to agitate nim. 


He is then like the man in the Iriſh ſong; 


c There liv'd a young man in Ballinocrazy, 
* Who wanted a wife for to make him b 0 


Goldſmith being mentioned, Johnſon obſerved 
that it was long before his merit came to be ac- 
knowledged. That he once complained to him, 
in ludicrous terms of diſtreſs, E Whenever J write 
any thing, the publick make à point to know no- 
thing about it :” but that his © Traveller” brought 
him into high reputation. Lax oro. © There 
is not one bad line in that poem; not one of 
Dryden's careleſs verſes.” Six JosHua. © I was 
glad to hear Charles Fox ſay it was one of the fineſt 
poems in the Engliſh language.” LAN GTO. 
« Why, was you glad? You ſurely had no doubt 
of this before.” Jouxsox. « No; the merit of 
© The Traveller' is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that Mr. 
Fox's praiſe cannot augment it, nor his cenſure 
diminiſh it.“ StR Joshua. “But his friends may 
ſuſpect they had a too great partiality for him.“ 
Joanson. „“ Nay, Sir, the partiality of his friends 
was always againſt him. It was with difficulty we 
could give him a hearing. Goldſmith had no ſet- 
tled notions upon any ſubject; ſo he talked always 
at random, It ſeemed to be his intention to 
blurt out whatever was in his mind, and ſee what 
would become of it. He was angry too when 
catched in an abſurdity but it did not prevent 
him from falling into another the next minute, _ I 
remember Chamier, after talking wich him for 


ſome time, ſaid, Well, I do bellovs he wrote 
. D | this 
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this poem himſelf: and, let me tell you, that 


is believing a great deal. Chamier once aſked 
him what he meant by few, the laſt word in the 
firſt line of © The Traveller, | 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, flows 


Did he mean tardineſs cf locomotion? Goldſmith, 
who would ſay ſomething without conſideration, 
anſwered, © Yes.” I was ſitting by, and faid, 
No, Sir; you do not mean tardineſs of locomo- 
tion; you mean, that fluggiſhnefs of mind which 
comes upon a man in ſolitude.” Chamier believed 
then that I had written the line, as much as if he 
had ſeen me write it. Goldſmith, however, was a 
man, who, whatever he wrote, did it better than 
any other man could do. He deſerved a place 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and every year he lived, 
would have deſerved it better. He had, indeed, 
been at no pains to fill his mind with knowledge. 
He tranſplanted it from one place to another ; and 
it did not ſettle in his mind; fo he could not tell 
what was in his own books.“ 

We talked of living in the country. Jonn- 
SON. “ No wiſe man will go to live in the coun- 
try, unleſs he has ſomething to do which can 
'be better done in the country. For inſtance: 
if he is to ſhut himſelf up for a year to ſtudy 
a ſcience, it is better to look out to the fields, 


than to an oppoſite wall. Then, if a man walks 


out in the country, there 1s nobody to keep him 
from walking in again: but if a man walks out in 


London 


bl ©» 


* 
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London, he is not ſure when he ſhall walk in again. 
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A great city is, to be ſure, the ſchool for ſtudying Etat. 69. 


life; and © The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,' 
as Pope obſerves.” BoswELL. © I fancy London 
is the beſt place for ſociety ; though I have heard 
that che very firſt ſociety of Paris is ftill beyond 
any thing that we have here.” Jonxsox. « Sir; 
I queſtion if in Paris ſuch a company as is ſitting 
round this table could be got together in leſs than 

half a year. They talk in France of the felicity 
of men and women living together: the truth is, 
that there the men are not higher than the women, 
they know no more than the women do, and they 
are not held down in their converſation by the pre- 
ſence of women.”  Ramsav. © Literature is upon 
the growth, it is in its ſpring in France. Here ir 


is rather paſſee.” Joanson. © Literature was in 


France long before we had it. Paris was the 


ſecond city for the revival of letters: Italy had 


it firſt, to be ſure. What have we done for lite- 
rature, equal to what was done by the Stephant 
and others in France? Our literature came to us 
through France. Caxton printed only two books, 
Chaucer and Gower, that were not tranſlations 
from the French; and Chaucer, we know, took 
much from the Italians. No, Sir, if literature be 
in its ſpring in France, it is a ſecond ſpring; it is 
after a winter. We are now before the French in 
literature; but we had it long after them. In 
England, any man who wears a ſword and a pow- 


dend wig is aſhamed to be illiterate. I believe it 


is not fo. in France. Yet there 1s, probably, a 


great deal of learning in France, becauſe they have 
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1778. ſuch a number of religious eſtabliſhments; ſo many 
ys $a men who have nothing elſe to do but to ſtudy, 1 
tat. 69. 5 : the 
do not know this; but I take it upon the common g 
principles of chance. Where there are many 7 
ſhooters, ſome will hit.“ 
We talked of old age. Johnſon (now in hit 
ſeventieth year) ſaid, It is a man's own fault, 
it is from want of uſe, if his mind grows torpid in 
old age.” The Biſhop aſked, if an old man does ne. 
not loſe faſter than he gets. Joxnsown, © I think MW ©; 
not, my Lord, if he exerts himſelf.” One of the N h 
company raſhly obſerved, that he thought it was e 
happy for an old man that inſenſibility comes upon MW ad: 
him. JokNsOv. (with a noble elevation and dif- aft 
dain) „No, Sir, I ſhould never be happy by be- W (ai 
ing leſs rational.” Bis HO or ST. As APH. Your ff be 
wiſh then, Sir, is yneacxew $:9aoxopercs.” Foul 11 
so. © Yes, my Lord.“ rej 


His Lordſhip mentioned a charitable eſtabliſh- 
ment in Wales, where people were maintained, and 

_ ſupplied with every thing, upon the condition of WM 
their contributing the weekly produce of their la- M 
bour ; and he ſaid, they grew quite torpid for want iſ in; 
of property. Joanson. © They have no object for iſ v! 


hope. Their condition cannot be better. It is ef 
rowing without a port.“ 


One of the company aſked him the meaning of 
che expreſſion in Juvenal, anius lacertæ. JOHNSON. iſ of 


J think it clear enough; as much ground as one th 
may have a chance to find a lizard upon.” 


Commentators have differed as to the exact 
1 | meaning of the expreſſion by which the Poet 1n- 
[| tended to enforce che ſentiment contained in the 
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paſſage where theſe words occur. It is enough that 


provided 1 it be a man's own. 


ce Eſt aliguid quocungque loco guocunque receſſus 
« Unius ſeſe dominum feciſſe lacertæ. 


This ſeaſon there was a whimſical faſhion in the 
news-papers of applying Shakſpeare's words to de- 
ſcribe living people well known in the world; 
which was done under the title of . Modern Character, 


from Shakfpeare;” many of which were admirably 


adapted. The fancy took fo much, that they were 
afterwards collected into a pamphlet. Somebody 
{aid to Johnſon, acroſs the table, that he had nor 
been in thoſe characters. © Yes (ſaid he) I have. 
I ſhould have been ſorry to be left out.” He then 
repeated what had been applied to him, | 


« ] muſt borrow GaracanTva's mouth.” 


Miſs Reynolds not perceiving at once the mean- 


ing of this, he was obliged to explain it to her, 
which had ſomething of an aukward and ludicrous 
effect. Why, Madam, it has a reference to me, 
as uſing big words, which require the mouth of a 
giant to pronounce them. Garagantua is the name 


of a giant in Rabelais.“ BoswzLL. * But, Sir, 


there is another amongſt them for you: 


He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
« Or Jove for his power to thunder,” 


D 43. Jonxsox. 


they mean to denote even a very ſmall poſſeſſion, h 
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Jonwson. „ There is nothing marked in that, 


FAitat, 6g. No, Sir, Garagantua is the beſt. Notwithſtand- 


ing this eaſe and good humour, when T, a little 
while afterwards, repeated his farcaſm on Kenrick?, 
which was received with applauſe, he aſked, © 0 


ſaid that?” and on my ſuddenly anſwering, Gara- 
gantua, he looked ſerious, which was a ſufficient | 


indication that he did not wiſh it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing- room there was 
a rich aſſemblage. Beſides the company who had 
been at dinner, there were Mr. Garrick, Mr, 
Harris of Saliſbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, 
Honourable Mrs, Cholmondeley, Miſs Hannah 
More, &c. &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleaſing dif- 
traction for ſome time, I got into a corner, with 


| Johnſon, Garrick, and Harris. Garrick. (to Har- 


ris) © Pray, Sir, have you read Potter” 8 Zſchylus ?" 
HaARRIS. «© Yes; and think it pretty.” GARRICE. 
(to Johnſon) * And what think you, Sir, of it?“ 
Joanson. © I thought what I read of it verbiage: 
but upon Mr. Harris's recommendation I will read 
a play. (To Mr. Harris.) Don't preſcribe two.” 


Mr. Harris ſuggeſted one, I do not remember 


which. Joanson. © We muſt. try its effect as an 
Engliſh poem ; that is the way to judge of :the 
merit of a tranſlation. Tranſlations are, in general, 
for people who cannot read the original.” I men- 
tioned the vulgar ſaying, that Pope's Homer' was 
ngta good repreſentation of the original. Jofx- 
$0Nn, „Sir, it is the greateſt work of the kind 


See Vol, I. p. 461. 


that 


N 
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that has ever been produced.“ BoSswELIL. “ The 
* . . . b | : 7 1778. 

truth is, it is impoſſible perfectly to tranſlate poetry. | 
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tle but it has not the ſame tone. Homer plays it on a 
ry baſſoon; Pope on a Bagelet.” HARRIS. © I think 
"bo heroick poetry is beſt in blank verſe; yet it ap- 
a- pears that rhyme is eſſential to Engliſh poetry, 
nt from our deficiency in metrical quantities. In my 
opinion, the chief excellence of our language is 
vas numerous proſe. Jokx SON. Sir William Tem- 
ad ple was the firſt writer who gave cadence to Engliſh 
Hr. proſe, Before his time they were careleſs of ar- 
ey, ranzement, and did not mind whether a ſentence 
jah ended with an important word or an inſignificant 
| word, or with what part of ſpeech it was con- 
if. cluded. Mr. Langton, who now had joined us, 
ith commended Clarendon. Jonnson. * He is ob- 

ar- jected to for his parentheſes, his involved clauſes, 

zu and his want of harmony. But he is ſupported by 

ok. his matter. It is, indeed, owing to a plethory of 
% matter that his ſtyle is ſo faulty. Every ſulſtance 
00: (ſmiling to Mr. Harris) has ſo many accidenrs.—To 


be diſtinct, we mult talk analytically, If we analyſe 
language, we muſt ſpeak of it grammatically; if we 
ber analyſe argument, we muſt ſpeak of it logically. 
an IM G48RIck. © Of all the tranſlations that ever were 
the attempted, I think Elphinſton's Martial the moſt | 
ral, N extraordinary. He conſulted me upon it, who am ö 
en. a little of an epigrammatiſt myſelf you know. I 
was told him freely, © You don't ſeem to have that 
I turn.” I aſked him if he was ſerious; and finding 
eind be was, I adviſed him againſt publiſhing. - Why 

his cranſlation is more difficult to underſtand than 

he original, I thought him a man of ſome talents; 
that D 4 ns 
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. but he ſeems crazy in this.” Jokxsox. « Sir, 


tra 
Kut. Far. 69. you have done what I had not courage to Fug 5 
But he did not aſk my advice, and I did not force 40 
it upon him to make him angry with me,” Gar- me 
RICK, * But as a friend, Sir— TJoanson, 0 
« Why ſuch a friend as I am with him no.“ pl 
GARRICK. But if you ſee a friend going to tum- ſe] 
ble over a precipice?“ Joanson., “ That is an m 
extravagant caſe, Sir. You are ſure a friend will MW « 
thank you for hindering him from tumbling over (1 
a precipice: but, in the other caſe, I ſhould hurt he 

his vanity, and do him no good, He would not 


take my advice, His brother-in-law, Strahan, 
ſent him a ſubſcription of fifty pounds, and ſaid he 
would ſend him fifty more, if he would not publiſh.” MW 7 
GARRICK. © What! eh! 1s Strahan a good judge 
| of an Epigram? Is not he rather an ob:uſe man, WW 1 
eh?” Joanson. * Why, Sir, he may not be 2 n 
zudge of an Epigram: but you ſee he is a judge of y 
what is not an Epigram.” BoswgLL. © It is eafy 
for you, Mr, Garrick, to talk to an authour as - 
you talked to Elphinſton; you, who have been fo þ 
Jong the manager of a theatre, rejecting the plays 
of poor aythours, You are an old Judge, who 
have often pronounced ſentence of death. You 
are a practiſed ſurgeon, who haye often amputated 
limbs; and though this may have been for the 
good of your patients, they cannot like you. Thoſe 
who have undergone a dreadful operation are not 
very fond of ſeeing the operator again. GARRICK, 
de“ Yes, I know enough of that. There was a re- 
verend N (Mr. Hawkins) who wrote 2 


We 
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tragedy, the ſiege of ſomething”, which I refuſed,” 1778. = 
HaRRIS. © So the ſiege was raiſed.” TJonnson. — 


« Aye, he came to me and complained ; and told 
me, that Garrick ſaid his play was wrong in the 
concoction. Now, what is the concoction of 2 
play?” (Here Garrick ſtarted, and twiſted him- 
ſelf, and ſeemed ſorely vexed ; for Johnſon told 
me he believed the ſtory was true.) Garrick, 
& |-—[—I—faid irt concoction. JonnsoN. 
(ſmiling) * Well, he left out rf, And Rich, 
he ſaid, refuſed him in falſe Enghſh : he could ſhew 


it under his hand.” Garrick, He wrote to me 


in violent wrath for having refuſed his play: Sir, 
this is growing a very ſerious and terrible affair. 
I am reſolved to publiſh my play. I will appeal to 
the world; and how will your judgement appear?“ 
I anſwered, Sir, notwithſtanding all the ſeriouſ- 
neſs, and all the terrours, I have no objection to 
your publiſhing your play ; and as you live at a 
oreat diſtance, (Devonſhire, I believe,) if you will 
ſend me it, 1 will convey it to the preſs.” I never 
heard more of it, ha! ha! ha”. . 
On Friday, April 10, I found Johnſon at home 
in the forenoon. We reſumed the converſation of 
yeſterday. He put me in mind of ſome of it 
which had eſcaped my memory, and enabled me 
to record it more perfectly than I otherwiſe could 
have done, He was much pleaſed with my paying 
ſo great attention to his recommendation in 1763, 
the period when our acquaintance began, that I ſhould 


7 It was called © The Siege of Aleppo.” Mr. Hawkins the 
Authour of it, was formerly Profeſſor of Poetry at Oxford, It 


z}s printed in his Miſcellanies, 3 Vols. octavo. 
2 keep 


3 


& 2 
* 


1778. keep a journal; and I could perceive he was ſecretly 
\ Tat. 69, Pleaſed to ſind fo much of the fruit of his mind pre- 
| ſerved; and as he had been uſed to imagine and 
ſay that he always laboured when he ſaid a good 
thing—it delighted him, on a review, to find that 
his converſation teemed with point and imagery, 
I ſaid to him, © You were yeſterday, Sir, in 
remarkably good humour: but there was nothing 
to offend you, nothing to produce irritation or 


violence. There was no bold oftender. There con 
was not one capital conviction. It was a maiden ſpir 
aſſize. You had on your white gloves.” ſide 
He found fault with our friend Langton for fort 
having been too itlent. © Sir, (faid J,) you will 8e 


recollect, that he very properly took up Sir Joſhua bis 
for being glad that Charles Fox had praiſed Gold- it c 


: ſmith's Traveller,” and you joined him.”  Jonn- lege 
SON, © Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox on the head, Ml © \ 
without ceremony. Reynolds is too much under Ml © 


Fox and Burke at preſent. He is under the Fox ſarc 
far and the Tri conflelatien. He is always under I hay 


ſome planet.” BoswELL. © There is no Fox ſtar.” eau 
JouxsoN. © But there is a dog ſtar.” - Boswerr. MW © 
6 They fay, indeed, a fox and! a dog are the ſame ¶ inc 
animal,” the 

I reminded him of a gentleman who, Mrs. the 
Cholmondeley faid, was firit talkative from affec- bla 


tation, and then ſilent from the ſame cauſe ; that on 

he firſt thought, © I ſhall be celebrated as the live- I wh 
| leſt man in every company ;” and then, all at anc 
| once, O! it is much more reſpectable to be ſo 
| grave and look wiſe.” © He has reverſed the in 
. Pythagorean diſcipline, by being firſt talkative, ſilv 
| and che 
; 
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and then ſilent. He reverſes the courſe of Nature 


too: he was firſt the gay butterfly, and then the 
creeping worm.” Johnſon laughed loud and long 


Bo 

1778. 
— 
Etat. 69. 


at this expanſion and illuſtration of what he him- 


ſelf had told me. 


We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir 


William Scott, his Majeſty's Advocate) at his 


chambers in the Temple, nobody elſe there. The 


company being ſmall, Johnſon was not in ſuch 


ſpirits as he had been yeſterday, and for a con- 


ſiderable time little was ſaid. At laſt he burſt 
forth, Subordination is ſadly broken down in this 
age. No man, now, has the ſame authority which 
his father had—except a gaoler. No maſter has 
it over his ſervants: it is diminiſhed in our col- 
leges; nay, in our grammar-ſchools.” BoswsLL, 
« What is the cauſe of this, Sir?” TJonnsoN, 
« Why the coming in of the Scotch.” (laughing 
ſarcaſtically). Bos wl L.“ That is to ſay, things 
have been turned topſy turvey.— But your ſerious 
cauſe.” JoansoNn. © Why, Sir, there are many 
cauſes, the chief of which is, I think, the great 
increaſe of money. No man now depends upon 
the Lord of a Manour, when he can ſend to ano- 
ther country, and fetch proviſions. The ſhoe- 
black at the entry of my court does not depend 
on me. I can deprive him but of a penny a day, 
which he hopes ſomebody elſe will bring him; 
and that penny I muſt carry to another ſhoe- black, 
ſo the trade ſuffers nothing. I have explained, 
in my © Journey to the Hebrides, how gold and 
ſilver deſtroy feudal ſubordination. But, beſides, 
there is a general relaxation of reverence. No 

ſon 
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ſon now depends upon his father as in former times, 


Eiai 6g Paternity uſed to be conſidered as of itſelf a great 


thing, which had a right to many claims. That 
is, in general, reduced to very ſmall bounds. 
My hope is, that as anarchy produces tyranny, this 
extreme relaxation will produce frent ftritio.” 
Talking of fame, for which there is fo great a 


deſire, I obſerved how little there is of it in reality, 


compared with the other objects of human atten- 
*« Let every man recollect, and he will be 
ſenſible how ſmall a part of his time is employed 
in talking or thinking of Shakſpeare, Voltaire, or 
any of the moſt celebrated men that have ever 
hved,. or are now ſuppoſed to occupy the atten- 
Aion and admiration of the world. Let this be 
extracted and compreſſed ; into what- a narrow 
ſpace will it go!“ I then flily introduced Mr, 
Garrick's fame, and his aſſuming the airs of a 
great man. JOHNSON. © Sir, it is wonderful how 
little Garrick aſſumes, No, Sir, Garrick-fortunam 
reverenter habet, Conſider, Sir: celebrated men, 
ſuch as you have mentioned, have had their ap. 
plauſe at a diſtance; but Garrick had it daſhed in 
his face, ſounded in his ears, and went home every 
night with the plaudits of a thouſand in his cranium. 
Then, Sir, Garrick did not ind, but made his way 
to the tables, the levees, and almoſt the bed-cham- 
bers, of the great, Then, Sir, Garrick had un- 


der him a numerous body of people; who, from 
fear of his power, and hopes of his favour, and 
admiration of his talents, were conſtantly ſub- 
miſſive to him. And here is a man who has 

advanced 
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advanced the dignity of his profeſſion. Garrick 1778. 
has made a player a higher character. Scorr. — 
te And he is a very ſprightly writer too.“ Joun- 
sow.“ Yes, Sir; and all this ſupported by great 
wealth of his own acquiſition. If all this had 
happened to me, I ſhould have had a couple of 
fellows with long poles walking before me, to knock 
down every body that ſtood in the way. Con- 
n. feder, if all this had happened to Cibber or Quin, 
de they d have jumped over the moon. Vet Garrick 
d ſpeaks to vs.” (ſmiling.) Bosw zr. © And Gar- 
or trick is a very good man, a charitable man.” 
er Jonxsox. © Sir, a liberal man. He has given 
n. away more money than any man in England. 
de There may be a little vanity mixed: but he has 
ſhewn, that money is not his firſt object.“ BoswzLL. 
. et Foote uſed to ſay of him, that he walked out 
with an intention to do a generous action; but, 
turning the corner of a ſtreet, he met with the 
n = 2b oſt of a halfpenny, which frightened him.“ Jonx- 
n, o. Why, Sir, that is very true, too; for I 
p- nerer knew a man of whom it could be ſaid with, 
in bes certainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, 
ry than Garrick ; it depends ſo much on his humour 
nm. at the time.” Scorr. “1 am glad to hear of 
ay his liberality. He has been repreſented as very 
n. BY faving.” Jonxsox. “* With his domeſtick faving 
n. we have nothing to do. I remember drinking 
m tea with him long ago, when Peg Woffington 
ng made it, and he grumbled at her for making it 
b. doo ftrong*. He had then begun to feel money 


las + When Johnſon told this little anecdote to Sir Joſhua Rey- 
ed nolds, he mentioned a circumſtance which * omitted to-day : 
* * Why (ſaid Garrick) it is as red as bl 
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in his purſe, and did not know when. he ſhould bay 
enough ol at, 

On the ſubject of wealth, the proper uſe aß It 
and the effects of that art which is called ceconomy, 
he obſerved, © It is wonderful to think how men 
of very large eſtates not only ſpend their yearly in- 
come, but are often actually in want of money, 
It is clear, they have not value for what they 
ſpend. Lord Shelburne told me, that a man of 
high rank, who looks into his own affairs, may 
have all that he ought to have, all that can be of 
any uſe, or appear with any advantage, for five thou- 
ſands pounds a year. Therefore, a great propor- 
tion muſt go in waſte; and, indeed, this is the caſe 
with moſt people, whatever their fortune is.“ 
BoswELL. © I have no doubt, Sir, of this. But 
how isit? What is waſte?” Jounsown. “ Why, 
Sir, breaking bottles, and a thouſand other things. 
Waſte cannot be accurately told, though we are 
ſenſible how deſtructive it is. QEconomy on the 
one hand, by which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waſte on the other, 
by which, on the ſame income, another man lives 
ſhabbily, cannot be defined. It is a very nice 
thing: as one man wears his coat out much ſooner 
than another, we cannot tell how.“ | 

We talked of war. Jonanson. © Every man 
thinks meanly of himſelf for not having been a 
ſoldier, or not having been at ſea.” Bos 
Lord Mansfield does not.“ Jonhxsox. © Sir, 
if Lord Mansfield were in a company of General 
Officers and Admirals who have been in ſervice, 
. he would ſhrink; he'd wiſh to creep under the 
table.” 
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BoswELL. © No; he'd think he could 


able.“ 


catch them: but they'd try him much ſooner. 
No, Sir; were | Socrates and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden both preſent in any company, and, 
Socrates to ſay, Follow me, and hear a lecture in 
philoſophy ;* and Charles, laying his hand on his 
ſword, to ſay, Follow me, and Jethrane the Czar,” 

1 man would be aſhamed. to follow Socrates. Sir, 
the imprefiion is univerſal: yet it is ſtrange, . As 
to the ſailor, when you look down from the quarter- 

deck to the ſpace below, you ſee the utmoſt ex- 
tremity of human miſery: ſuch crouding, ſuch 
filth, fuch ſtench '' BoswsLL. © Yet ſailors are 
happy.” Joanson. © They are happy as brutes 
are happy, with a piece of freſh meat, with the 
groſſeſt ſenſuality. But, Sir, the profeſſion of ſol- 
diers and failors has the dignity of danger. Man- 
kind reverence thoſe who have got over fear, 
which is ſo general a weakneſs.” Scorr. © Bur 
is not courage mechanical, and to be acquired?“ 
Jonnson, © Why yes, Sir, in a collective ſenſe. 
Soldiers conſider themſelves only as parts of 2 
great machine.” Scorr. We find people fond 
of being ſailors,” JohNSON. © I cannot account 
for that, any more than I can account for other 
ſtrange perverſions of imagination.” 

His abhorrence of the profeſſion of a ſailor was 
uniformly violent ; but in converſation he always 
exalted the profeſſion of a ſoldier. And yet I 
have, in my large and various collection of his 
writings, a letter to an eminent friend, in which 
he expreſſes himſelf thus: My god-ſon called 

| | ; X bon 


Ay them all.“ Jonxsow. © Yes, if he could 2 69. 


Indeed, his © Robinſon Cruſoe” is enough of itſelf 


of the Cock-lane Ghoſt, and related, with much 
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on me lately. He is weary, and rationally weaty, queſt 
of a military life, If you can place him in ſome {Ml giſed 
other ſtate, I think you may increaſe his happiness, be in 
and ſecure his virtue. A ſoldier's time is paſſed | in Wy * ch 
diſtreſs and danger, or in idleneſs and corruption.“ hin 
Such was his cool reflection in his ſtudy; but del 
whenever he was warmed and animated by the pre- ne 
ſence of company, he, like other philoſophers, r 
whoſe minds are impregnated with poetical fancy, B b 
rin 


caught the common enthuſiaſm for e re- 
nown. 3 


He talked of Mr. Charles Fox, of whoſe abili- H 
ties he thought highly, but obſerved, that he did with 


not talk much at our club. J have heard Mr. Gib- Roms 
bon remark, © that Mr. Fox could not be afraid of Sir? 


Dr. Johnſon; yet he certainly was very ſhy of ſaying grew 
any thing in Dr. Johnſon's preſence.” Mr. Scot the 
now quoted what was ſaid of Aleibiades by a Greek 19 
Poet, to which Johnſon aſſented. baite 

He told us, that he had given Mrs. Montagu that! 
a catalogue of all Daniel Defoe's works of ima- al | 
gination ; moſt, if not all of which, as well as of deal « 
his other works, he now enumerated, allowing ' 8? 
conſiderable ſhare of merit to a man, who, bred a >” 


tradeſman had written ſo variouſly and fo well. Pe 2 


hicl 
0 la 


to eſtabliſn his reputation. | 
He expreſſed great-indignation at the impoſture 


ſatisfaction, how he had aſſiſted in detecting the 
cheat, and had publiſhed an account of it in the 
news- papers. Upon this ſubje& I incautiouſſ 
offended him, by preſſing him with too man 

queſii 1008 
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queſtions, and he ſhewed his diſpleaſure. 1 apolo- 
giſed, ſaying that“ I aſked queſtions in order to 
be inſtructed and entertained; I repaired eagerly 
to the fountain ; but that the moment he gave me 

a hint, the moment he put a lock upon the well, 
deſiſted. * But, Sir, (ſaid he,) that is forcing 


one to do a diſagreeable thing: and he continued 
„bo rate me. © Nay, Sir, (ſaid I,) when you have 
„bot a lock upon the well, ſo that I can no longer 
1 drink, do not make che fountain of . wit play 


upon me and wet me. 

He ſometimes could not bear being teazed 
da vic queſtions. I was once preſent when a gen- 
tleman aſked ſo many, as, What did you do, 
1 of Wir?” © What did you ſay, Sir?” that he at laſt 
grew enraged, and faid, © I will not be put to 
con che 2ecion. Don't you conſider, Sir, that theſe . 
are not the manners of a gentleman ? I will not be 
baited with what, and why; what is this? what is 
that? why 1s a cow's tail long? why 1s a fox's 
al buſhy ?” The gentleman, who was a good 


ma- f : 
1s fal out of countenance, ſaid, Why, Sir, you are 
ng 1 ſo good, that I venture to trouble you.“ Joansox. 


Sir, my being ſo good is no wann why you ſhould 
be ſo 111,” 


Talking of the Juſtitia bulk at Woolwich, in 
bich criminals were puniſhed, by being confined 


fur labour, he ſaid, © I do not fee that they are 
much huniſhed by this: they muſt have worked equally 
g the ad they never been guilty of ſtealing. They 


ow only work ; ſo, after all, they have gained; 
Fhat they ſtole is clear gain to them; the con- 
many fnement is nothing. Every man who works is 


Frm Vor. III. E. confined: 
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the ſmith to his ſhop, the tailor to his 
garret.” BOoSswELL. And Lord Mansfield to his 
Court.” Jornson. © Yes, Sir. You know the 
notion of confinement may be extended, as in the 
fong, © Every iſland is a priſon.” There is, in 


confined ; 


Dodſley's collection, a copy of verſes to the au- 


thour of that ſong.” 


Smith's Latin verſes on Pococke, the great 
traveller, were mentioned. He repeated ſome of 
them, and ſaid they were Smith's beſt verſes. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of tra- 
velling into diſtant countries; that the mind was 
enlarged by it, and that an acquiſition of dig- 
nity of character was derived from it. He ex- 
preſſed a particular enthuſiaſm with reſpe& to 
viſiting the wall of China. I catched it for the 
moment, and ſaid I really believed I ſhould go and 
fee the wall of China had I not children, of whom 
it was my duty to take care. © Sir, (ſaid he,) by 
doing ſo, you would do what would be of import- 

ance in raiſing your children to eminence. There 
would be a luſtre reflected upon them from your 
ſpirit and curioſity. They would be at all times 
regarded as the children of a man who had gone 
to view the wall of China. I am ſerious, Sir.” 
When we had left Mr. Scott's, he ſaid, “ Will 
you go home with me?” © Sir, (ſaid J,) it is late; 
but I'll go with you for three minutes.“ Jokx- 
SON, © Or four.“ We went to Mrs. Williams“ 
room, where we found Mr. Allen the printer, who 
was the landlord of his houſe in Bolt- court, a 
worthy obliging man, and his very old acquaint- 
ance; and what was exceedingly amuling, 1 * 


| Johnſon's preſence, to imitate the ſtately periods, 


| I had a method of my own of writing half words, 


a the prayer at the end of it, he ſaid, © What 


Ds JOHNSON. 
he was of a very diminutive ſize, he uſed, even in 


and ſlow and ſolemn utterance of the great man. 
I this evening boaſted, that although I did not 
write what is called ſtenography, or ſhort-hand, 
in appropriated characters deviſed for the purpoſe, 


and leaving out ſome altogether, ſo as yet to keep 
the ſubſtance and language of any diſcourſe which I 
had heard fo much in view, that I could give it very 
completely ſoon after taking it down. He defied 
me, as he had once defied an actual ſhort- hand 
writer; and he made the experiment by reading 
ſlowly and diſtinctly a part of Robertſon's * Hiſtory 
of America,“ while I endeavoured to write it in 

my way of taking notes. It was found that I had 
it very impetfedtly; the concluſion from which 
was, that its excellence was principally owing to a 
ſtudied arrangement of words, which could not 
be varied or abridged without an effential injury. 

On Sunday, April 12, I found him at home be- 
fore dinner; Dr. Dodd's poem entitled © Thoughts 
in Priſon,” was lying upon his table. This ap- 
pearing to me an extraordinary effort by a man 
who was in Newgate for a capital crime, I was 
deſirous to hear Johnſon's opinion of it: to my 
ſurprize, he told me he had not read a line of it. 
I took up the book and read a paſſage to him. 
JohNsox. © Pretty well, if you are previouſly 
diſpoſed to like them.” I read another paſſage, 
with which he was better pleaſed. He then took 
the book into his own hands, and having looked 


E 2 evidence 
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evidence is there that this was compoſed the night 
before he ſuffered ? Ido not believe it.” He then 
read aloud where he prays for the King, &c. and 
obſerved, © Sir, do you think that a man the 
night before he is to be hanged cares for the ſuc- 
Bon of a royal family? Though he may have 
compoſed this prayer then. A man who has been 
canting all his life may cant to the laſt. And yet 
a man who has been refuſed a pardon after ſo much 
petitioning, would hardly be praying, thus fervently 
for the King.” 

He and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to tine 
with the Reverend Dr. Percy. Talking of Gold- 
ſmith, Johnſon ſaid, he was very envious. I de- 


fended him, by obſerving that he owned it frankly 


| JoansoN. © Sir, you are 
enforcing the charge. He had ſo much envy 
that he could not conceal it. He was fo full of 
it that he overflowed. He talked of it to be ſure 
often enough. Now, Sir, what a man avows, he 


upon all occaſions. 


is not aſhamed to think; though many a man thinks, 


what he is aſhamed to avow. We are all envious 
naturally ; but by checking envy we get the bet- 
ter of it. So we are all thieves naturally; a child 
always tries to get at what it wants, the neareſt 
way ; by good Inſtruction and good habits this is 


cured, till a man has not even an inclination to 
ſeize what is another's ; has no ſtruggle with him- 


{elf about it.? 

And here I ſhall record a roms of too much 
heat between Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Percy, which 
I ſhould have ſuppreſſed, were it not that it gave 
occaſion to diſplay the truely tender and benevolent 
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heart of Johnſon, who as ſoon as he found a 
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friend was at all hurt by any thing which he had . 69. 


« ſaid in his wrath,” was not only prompt and 
defirous to be reconciled, but exerted himſelf to 
make ample reparation. | 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, 
Johnſon praiſed Pennant very highly, as he did at 
Dunvegan, in the Iſle of Sky*. Dr. Percy know- 
ing himſelf to be the heir male of the ancient 
Percies?, and having the warmeſt and moſt dutiful 
attachment to the noble Houſe of Northumberland, 
could not fit quietly and hear a man praiſed, who 
had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of Alnwick-Caſtle and 
the Duke's pleaſure-grounds, eſpecially as he 
thought meanly of his travels. He therefore op- 


5 « Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” edit. 3, p 221. 


6 See this accurately ſtated, and the deſcent of his family from 


the Earls of Northumberland clearly deduced in the Reverend 
Dr. Naſh's excellent Hiftory of Worceſterſhire,” vol. ii. 
p. 318, The Doctor has ſubjoined a note, in which he ſays, 
„The Editor hath ſeen and carefully examined the proofs of 
all the particulars abeve-mentioned, now in the poſſeſſion of 
the Reverend Thomas Percy.“ 

The ſame proofs I have alſo myſelf carefully examined, and have 
een ſome additional proofs which have occurred ſince the Doc- 
tor's book was publiſhed ; and both as a Lawyer accuſtomed to 
the conſideration of evidence, and as a Genealogiſt verſed in the 
tudy of pedigrees, I am fully ſatisfied. I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, as a circumſtance of no ſmall moment, that in tracing 
tne Biſhop of Dromore's genealogy, eſſential aid was given 
by the late Elizabeth Ducheſs of Northumberland, Heireſs of 
that illuſtrions Houſe; a lady not only of high dignity of 
ſpirit, ſuch as beeame her noble blood, but of excelleat under- 
landing and lively talents. With a fair pride I can boaſt of 
the honour of her Grace's correſpondence, ſpecimens of which 
Korn my archives, ED 
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poſed Johnſon eagerly. JortnsoNn. “ Pennant in 


1 what he has ſaid of Alnwick, has done what he in- 


tended ; he has made you very apgry.” Percy, 
& He has faid the garden is trim, which is re- 
preſenting it like a citizen's parterre, when the 
truth is, there is a very large extent of fine turf 
and gravel walks.“ Ne & According to 
your own account, Sir, Pennant is right. It is 
trim. Here is graſs cut cloſe, and grave] rolled 
ſmooth. Is not that trim ? The extent is nothing 


againſt that; a mile may be as trim as a quare 
yard. Your extent puts me in mind of the citizen's | 


enlarged dinner, two pieces of roaſt-beef, and two 


puddings. There is no variety, no raind exerted | 


in laying out the ground, no trees.” Percy. 
« He pretends to give the natural hiſtory of 


Northumberland, and yet takes no notice of the 


immenſe number of trees planted there of late.” 


JoawsoN. © That, Sir, has nothing to do with the | 


natural hiſtory ; that is civil hiſtory. A man who 


gives the natural hiſtory of the oak, is not to 
tell how many oaks have been planted in this place 
or that. A man who gives the natural hiſtory of | 
the cow, is not to tell how many COWS are milked 


at Iſlington. The animal is the ſame, whether 
milked in the Park or at Iſlington.” Percy, 
ce Pennant does not deſcribe well; a carrier who 
goes along the ſide of Lochlomond would de- 


icribe it better.” JohNSON. © I think he deſcrives 


very well.” Percy. © I travelled after him.“ 
Jonxsox. © And 7 travelled afcer him.” PERCY. 


« But, my good friend, you are ſhort- ſighted, 


and do not ſee ſo well as I do.“ 1 wondered at 


Dr. 


3 
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Dr. Percy's venturing thus. Dr. Johnſon ſaid 1778. 
nothing at the time; but inflammable particles tat. 69. 
were collecting for a cloud to burſt. In a little 

while Dr. Percy ſaid ſomething more in diſpa- 
ragement of Pennant. JohxNsoN. (pointedly) 

« This is the reſentment of a narrow mind, becauſe 

he did not find every thing in Northumberland.” 


| Percy. (feeling the ſtroke) © Sir, you may be 
as rude as you pleaſe.” Jonnson. © Hold, Sir! 
: Don't talk of rudeneſs; remember, Sir, you told 
me (puffing hard with paſſion ſtruggling for A 
. vent) I was ſhort-ſighted. We have done with 
4 | civility, We are to be as rude as we pleaſe.” 
i Pezxcy. © Upon my honour, Sir, I did not mean 
1 to be uncivil.” JohNSON. © I cannot ſay fo, Sir; 


for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking you had been 
MM uncivil.” Dr. Percy roſe, ran up to him, and 
de taking him by the hand, affured him affectionately 


bn that his meaning had been miſunderſtood ; upon 
to viich a reconciliation inſtantly took place. Johx- 
. so. © My dear Sir, I am willing you ſhall hang 
&| Pennant.” Percy. (reſuming the former ſubject) 
1 « Pennant complains that the helmet is not hung 
+ out to invite to the hall of hoſpitality. Now I 
5 never heard that it was a cuſtom to hang out a 
0 helmet.“ Joanson. * Hang him up, hang him 


Je. up.” BoswELL. (humouring the joke) Hang 
des out his fkull inſtead of a helmet, and you may 


n. drink ale out of it in your hall of Odin, as he 
cv. is your enemy; that will be truly ancient. There 
ed, will be © Northern Antiquities7.“ Joanson. © He's 
| at a Mhig, Sir; a ſad dog (ſmiling at his own 
Dr. 7 The title of a book tranſlated by Dr. Percy. ; 
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violent expreſſions, merely for. political difference 
of opinion.) But he's the beſt traveller I everread; 
he obſerves more things than any one elſe does.” 

I could not help thinking that this was too 
high praiſe of a writer who traverſed a wide ex- 
tent of country in ſuch haſte, that he could put 
together only curt frittered fragments of his own, 
and afterwards procured ſupplemental intelligence 
from parochial miniſters, and others not the beſt 


qualified or moſt impartial narrators, whoſe unge- 


nerous prejudice againſt the houſe of Stuart glares 
in miſrepreſentation; a writer, who at belt treats 


merely of ſuperficial objects, and ſhews no phi- 


loſophical inveſtigation of character and manners, 
ſuch as Johnſon has exhibited in his maſterly 
Fc Journey, '” over part of the ſame ground and 
who it ſhould ſeem from a deſire of ingratiating 
himſelf with the Scotch, has flattered the peo- 
ple of North-Britain ſo inordinately and with fo lit- 
tle diſcrimination, that the judicious and candid 
amoneglt them muſt be diſguſted, while they value 
more the plain, juſt, yer kindly report of Johnſon, 
Having impartially cenſured Mr. Pennant, as a 
Traveller in Scotland, let me allow him from au- 
thorities much better than mine, his deſeryed praiſe 
as an able Zoologiſt; and let me alſo from my 
own underſtanding and feelings, acknowledge the 
merit of his Lowpon,” which, though ſaid to 
be not quite accurate in ſome particulars, is one of 
the moſt pleaſing topographical performances that 
ever appeared in any language. Mr. Pennant, like 
his countrymen in general, has the true ſpirit of a 
Gentleman. As a Proof of it, I ſhall quote from his 
« Loxpox“ 
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t LoN DON“ the paſſage, in which he ſpeaks of 1778. 
my illuſtrious friend. * 1 muſt by no means omit 2 
Blt-court the long reſidence of Doctor Sa Mu, 
Jonxsox, a man of the ſtrongeſt natural abilities, 
great learning, a moſt retentive memory, of the 
deepeſt and moſt unaffected piety and morality, 
mingled with thoſe numerous weakneſſes and pre- 
judices which his friends have kindly taken care to J 
draw from their dread abode 7, I brought on my- | 
ſelf his tranſient anger, by obſerving that in his 
tour in Scotland, he once had © long and woeful 
experience of oats being the food of men in Scot- 
land as they were of horſes in England.” It was a | 
national reflection unworthy of him, and I ſhot my il 
bolt. In return he gave me a tender hug* Con | 
amore he alſo ſaid of me © The dog is a Whig?;, I | | 
admired the virtues of Lord Ruſſel, and pitied his 
fall, I ſhould have been a Whig at the Revolu- 
tion. There have been periods ſince, in which I 
ſhould have been, what J now am, a moderate 
Tory, a ſupporter, as far as my little influence 
extends, of a well-poiſed balance between the crown 
| and people: but ſhould the ſcale preponderate 


againſt the Salus populi, that moment may it be ſaid 
« The dog's a Mhig!“ 


7 This is the common cant againſt faithful Biography. Does 
the worthy gentleman mean that I, who was taught diſerimina- 
tion of character by Johnſon, ſhould have omitted his frailties, 


and, in ſhort, have bedawbed him as the worthy gentleman has 
bedawbed Scotland ?—BoswELL. | 


See Doctor Joy nson's © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands,” 
p. 206; ſee his Dictionary article, oats z—and my * Voyage 
io the Hebrides,” firſt edition.-PennANT. 
Mr. Boſwell's Journal, p. 286.—PRNNAN r. 
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„ T 
We had a calm after the ſtorm, ſtaid the even2 


Eta, og. ing and ſupped, and were pleaſant and gay. But 


J afterwards did, 


Dr. Percy told me he was very uneaſy at what had 
paſſed ; for there was a gentleman there who was 
acquainted with the Northumberland family, to 
whom he hoped to have appeared more reſpectable, 
by ſhewing how intimate he was with Dr. Johnſon, 


and who "might now, on the contrary, go away. | 


with an opinion to his diſadvantage. 


He beg- 


ged I would mention this to Dr. l which 
His obſervation upon it was, 


« This comes of ſtralagem; had he told me that 


he wiſhed to appear to advantage before that gen- 


tleman, he ſhould have been at the top of the 
houſe all the time.“ 
the handſomeſt terms. 
I be allowed to ſuggeſt a mode by which you may 
effectually counteract any unfavourable report cf 
what paſſed. I will write a letter to you upon the 


ſubject of the unlucky conteſt of that day, and you | 


will be kind enough to put in writing as an anſwer 
to that letter, what you have now ſaid, and as 
Lord Percy is to dine with us at General Paoli's 


ſoon, I will take an opportunity to read the corre- | 
ipondence in his Lordſhip's preſence, This friendly | 


ſcheme was accordingly carried into execution 
without Dr. Percy's knowledge. 
placed Dr. Percy's unqueſtionable merit in the 
faireſt point of view; and I contrived that Lord 
Percy ſhould hear the correſpondence, by intro- 
ducing it at General Paoli's, as an inſtance of Dr, 
J ohnſon's kind diſpoſition towards one in OO 
2 18 


He ſpoke of Dr. Percy in 
Then, Sir, (ſaid I,) may 


Johnſon's letter 
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his Lordſhip was intereſted. Thus every unfa- 1778. 
vourable impreſſion was obviated that could poſſi- — 
bly have been made on thoſe by whom he wiſhed 
moſt to be regarded. I breakfaſted the day after 
with him, and informed him of my ſcheme, and 
its happy completion, for which he thanked me 
in the warmeſt terms, and was highly delighted 
with Dr. Johnſon's letter in his praiſe, of which I 
cave him a copy. He ſaid, © I would rather have 
this than degrees from all the Univerſities in 
Europe. It will be for me, and my children and 
* W crand-children.” Dr. Johnſon having afterwards 
aſked me if I had given him a copy of it, and 
being told I had, was offended, and inſiſted that I | 


ll 
1 ſhould get it back, which I did. As, however, | | 
4 he did not deſire me to deſtroy either the original : | 
y | 


or the copy, or forbid me to let it be ſeen, I think | 
myſelf at liberty to apply to it his general declara- | 
of tion to me concerning his other letters, © That he | 
did not chooſe they ſhould be publiſhed in his life- 


time; but had no objection to their appearing 
x after his death.” I ſhall therefore inſert this kindly 
* correſpondence, having faithfully narrated the cir- 
"4 cumſtances accompanying it. 
ly | 
_ To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
ro ce My DEAR Sm, 
- | « ] BRG leave to addreſs you in behalf of our 
6a friend Dr. Percy, who was much hurt by what you 
Jr faid to him that day we dined at his houſe*; when, 
om $ Sunday, April 12, 1778, 
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in the courſe of the diſpute as to Pennant's merit 
as a traveller, you told Percy that he had the re- 
ſentment of a narrow mind againſt Pennant, becauſe 
he did not find every thing in Northumberland.” 
Percy is ſenſible that you did not mean to injure 
him; but he is vexed to think that your behaviour 
to him upon that occaſion may be interpreted as a 
proof that he is deſpiſed by you, which I know is 
not the caſe. I have told him, that the charge of 
being narrow-minded was only as to the particular 
point in queſtion ; and that he had the merit of be- 
ing a martyr to his noble family. 

« Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next 


Friday ; and I ſhould be ſincerely glad to have it 


in my power to ſatisfy his Lordſhip how well you 


think of Dr. Percy, who, I find, apprehends that 


your good opinion of him may be of very eſſential 


conſequence; and who aſſures me, that he has 


the higheſt reſpect and the warmeſt affection for 
you. 


« J have only to add, that my ſuggeſting this 
occaſion for the exerciſe of your candour and gene- 
roſity, is altogether unknown to Dr. Percy, and 
proceeds from my good-will towards him, and 
my perſuaſion that you will be happy to do him an 
eſſential kindneſs. I am, more and more, my 
dear Sir, 


i Your moſt fk 


And affectionate humble ſervant, 
ce TaMES BOSWELL.” 


To 


ec 


ws 


Da. JOHNSON. 
To James BoSWELL, Ex. 


« SIR, 

« THE debate between Dr. Percy and me 
is one of thoſe fooliſh controverſies, which begin 
upon a queſtion of which neither party cares how 
it is decided, and which is, nevertheleſs, contt- 
nued to acrimony, by the vanity with which every 
man reſiſts confutation. Dr. Percy's warmth pro- 
ceeded from a cauſe which, perhaps, does him 
more honour than he could have derived from 
juſter criticiſm. His abhorrence of Pennant pro- 
ceeded from his opinion that Pennant had wan- 
tonly and indecently cenſured his patron. His 
anger made him reſolve that for having been once 
wrong, he never ſhould be right. Pennant has 
much in his notions that I do not like; but ſtill 
think him a very intelligent traveller. If Percy 


is really offended, I am ſorry; for he is a man 


whom I never knew to offend any one. He is a 
man very willing to learn, and very able to teach ; 
a man, out of whoſe company I never go with- 
out having learned ſomething. It is ſure that he 
vexes me ſometimes, but I am afraid it is by mak- 
Ing me feel my own ignorance. So much exten- 
fon of mind, and ſo much minute accuracy of 
enquiry, if you ſurvey your whole circle of ac- 
quaintance, you will find fo ſcarce, if you find it 
at all, that you will value Percy by compariſon. 
Lord Hailes is ſomewhat like him: but Lord 
Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond him in re- 
ſearch ; and I do not know that he equals him in 
elegance. Percy's attention to poetry has given 

grace 
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grace and ſplendour to his ſtudies of antiquity. A 


Etat. 59. mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 


« Upon the whole, you ſee that what I might 
fay in ſport or petulance to him, 1s very conſiſtent 


with full conviction of his merit. 
« ] am, dear Sir, 

« Your moſt, &c. 
« April 23, 1778. e Sam. JokNsox.“ 


To the Reverend Dr. Percy . Northumberland- houſe, 


« Drar SIR, 


« I WROTE to Dr. Johnſon on the fobjeg 
of the Pennantian controverſy; and have received 
from him an anſwer which will delight you. I read 
it yeſterday to Dr. Robertſon, at the Exhibition; 


and at dinner to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, 
Kc. who dined with us at General Paoli's; who 


was allo a witnels t to the high ze/imony to your 


honour. 


« General Paoli deſires the favour of your com- 
pany next Tueſday to dinner, to meet Dr. Johnſon, 
If I can, I will call on you to day. I am, with 
ſincere regard, 

« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
e South Audley-ſtreet, April 2 5. JAMES BoswELL “. 


Though the Biſhop of Dromore kindly anſwered the letters 
which I wrote to him, relative to Dr. Johnſon's early hiſtory ; 
yet, 1n juſtice to him, I think it proper to add, that the account 
of the foregoing converſation and the ſubſequent tranſaction, 
as well as of ſome other converſations in which he is mentioned, 


has been given to the publick without previous communication 
with his Lordſhip, 


On 


tl 


—  - 
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On Monday, April 13, I dined with Johnſon at 1778. 
Mr. Langton's, where were Dr. Porteus, then Ex 
Biſhop of Cheſter, now of London, and Dr. Stin- 
ton. He was at firſt in a very ſilent frame. Be- 
fore dinner he ſaid nothing but * Pretty baby,” 
to one of the children. Langton ſaid very well 
to me afterwards, that he could repeat Johnſon's 
converſation before dinner, as Johnſon had faid 
that he could repeat a complete chapter of « The 
Natural Hiſtory of Iceland,” from the Daniſh 
, of Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly thus: 


« CHap EXXII. Concerning ſnakes. 


i ce There are no ſnakes to be met 25 rhroughour 
: the whole iſland. 
3 At dinner we talked of another mode in the news- 
, papers of giving modern charaQters in ſentences 
0 from the claſſicks, and of the paſſage 
Ir 
cc Parcus Deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
. cc Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 
« Conſultus erro, nunc retrorsùm 
þ « Vela dare, ron Herare curſus 
-M gor relicbos: 
. being well applied to Soame Jenyns; who, after 
; having wandered in the wilds of infidelity, had re- 
A turned to the Chriſtian faith. Mr. Langton-aſked 
= Johnſon as to the propriety of ſapientiæ conſultus. 
unt JoansoN. © Though cogſultus was primarily an 
on, adjective, like amicus it came to be uſed as a ſub- 
. ſtantive. So we have Juris-conſultus, a conſult in 
law.“ 


Jn | | . We 
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We talked of the ſtyles of different painters, 
and how certainly a connoiffeur could diſtinguiſh 
them. I aſked if there was as clear a difference of 
ſtyles in language as in painting, or even as in 


hand-writing, ſo that the compoſition of every 
individual may be diſtinguiſhed ? JonxSsON. “ Yes, 


Thoſe who have a ſtyle of eminent excellence, 
ſuch as Dryden and Milton, can always be diſtin- 
guiſhed.” I had no doubt of this; but what 1 
wanted to know was, whether there was really a 
peculiar ſtyle to every man whatever, as there is 
certainly a peculiar hand-writing, a peculiar coun- 
tenance, not widely different in many, yet always 


enough to be diſtinctive : 


cc 


Facies non omnibus una 
& Nec diverſa tamen. 


The Biſhop thought not; and ſaid, he ſuppoſed 


that many pieces in Dodſley's collection of poems, 
though all very pretty, had nothing appropriated 
in their ſtyle, and in that particular could not be 
at all diſtinguiſhed. Johxsox. & Why, Sir, I 


think every man whatever has a peculiar ſtyle, 


which may be diſcovered by nice examination and 
compariſon with others: but a man muſt write a 


great deal to make his ſtyle obviouſly diſcernable. 


As logicians ſay, this appropriation of ſtyle i is in- 


finite in poteſtate, limited in actu.“ 


Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the ah 


and he and Dr. Johnſon and I ſtaid to ſupper. It 
was mentioned that Dr. Dodd had once wiſhed to 
be a member of Taz LitzRary CLus, Joanso0N. 


« ] ſhould 


Ds. JOHNSON. 


« I ſhould be ſorry if any of our club were hanged. 
vill not ſay but ſome of them deſerve it“. 
BEAUCLERK. (ſuppoſing this to be aimed at per- 
ſons for whom he had at that time a wonderful 
fancy, which, however, did not laſt long,) was 
irritated, and eagerly ſaid, * You, Sir, have a 
friend (naming him) who deſerves to be hanged; 
for he ſpeaks behind their backs againft thoſe with 
whom he lives on the beſt terms, and attacks them 
in the news-papers. He certainly ought to be 
kicked.” JoansoN. © Sir, we all do this in ſome 
degree, © Veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim. To 
be ſure it may be done ſo much that a man may 
deſerve to be kicked.” BravcLerk. He is very 
malignant.” JohxsoN. © No, Sir; he is not 
malignant. He is · miſchievous, if you will. He 
would do no man an eſſential injury; he may, indeed, 
love to make ſport ef people by vexing their 
vanity. I, however, once knew an old gentleman 
who was abſolutely malignant. He really wiſhed 
evil to others, and rejoiced at it. BoswELL. 
«The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, againſt whom 
you are ſo violent, is I know, a man of good 
principles.“ BEAUCLERK. * Then he does not 
wear them out in practice.” 

Dr. Johnſon, - who as I have bed before, 
delighted in diſcrimination of character, and hav- 
ing a maſterly knowledge of human nature, was 
willing to take men as they are, imperfect and 
with a mixture of good and bad qualities, I ſup- 
poſe thought he had ſaid enough in * of his 


7 See note Vol. II. p. 478. 
Yor. III. 5 friend; 
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1 69. ceptionable points, he had a juſt value, and added 


ſays Addiſon in his © Cato,“ ſpeaking of the 


On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 


Let us have that kind of luxury, Sir, if you will.” 


THE LIFE OF 
friend; of whoſe merits, notwithſtanding his ex. 


no more on the ſubject. 

On Tueſday, April 14, I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe's, with General Paoli and 
Mr. Langton, General Oglethorpe declaimed 
againſt luxury. JoansoNn. © Depend upon it, Sir, 
every ſtate of ſociety is as luxurious as it can be, 
Men always take the beſt they can get.” Ocry- 
THORPE, © But the beſt depends much upon our- 
ſelves ; and if we can be as well ſatisfied with plain 
things, we are in the wrong to accuſtom our pa- 
lates to what 1s high- ſeaſoned and expenſive. What 


Numidian : 


* Coarſe are his meals the fortune of the chace, 
Amid the running ſtream he flakes his thirſt, 
« Toils all the day, and at the approach of night, 


Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn ; 
© And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted fpring, 
© Bleſfſes his ſtars! and thinks its luxury!“ 


Jorxnsown. © But hold, Sir; to be merely ſatisfied I 
is not enough. It is in refinement and elegance 
that the civilized man differs from the favage. 
A great part of our induſtry, and all our ingenuity 
is exerciſed in procuring pleafure; and, Sir, a 
hungry man has not the ſame pleaſure in eating 2 
plain dinner, that a hungry man has in eating 2 

luxurious 
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luxurious dinner. You ſee I put the caſe fairly. 


A hungry man may have as much, nay, more 2 69. 


* 


pleaſure in eating a plain dinner, than a man grown 
faſtidious has in eating a luxurious dinner. But 


I ſuppoſe the man who decides between the two 


dinners, to be equally a hungry man.” 

Talking of different governments. Joanson. 
« The more contracted that power is, the more 
ealily it is deſtroyed. A country governed by a 
deſpot is an inverted cone. Government there 
cannot be ſo firm as when it reſts upon a broad 
baſis gradually contracted, as the government of 
Great-Britain, which 1s founded on the parliament, 
then is in the privy-council, then in the King.“ 
BosWELL. ©* Power when contracted into the per- 
ſon of a deſpot may be eaſily deſtroyed, as the 
prince may be cut off. So Caligula wiſhed that 
the people of Rome had but one neck, that he 
might cut them off at a blow.” OcLeTHorE. 
« It was of the Senate he wiſhed that. The Senate 
by its uſurpation controuled both the Emperout 
and the people. And don't you think that we ſee 
too much of that in our own parliament?” 

Dr. Johnſon endeavoured to trace the etymology 
of Maccaronick verſes, which he thought were of 
Italian invention from Maccaroni ; but on being 
informed that this would infer that they were the 
moſt common and eaſy verſes, maccaroni being 
the moſt ordinary and ſimple food, he was at a 
los z for he ſaid, © He rather ſhould have ſuppoſed 
it to import in its primitive ſignification, a com- 
poſition of ſeveral things; for Maccaronick verſes 


are verſes made out of a mixture of different lan- 


1 guages, 
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guages, that is, of one language with the termi. 


nation of another.” I ſuppoſe we ſcarcely know 
of a language in any country where there is any 
learning, in which that motley Judicrous ſpecies 
of compoſition may not be found. It is particu- 
Jarly droll in Low Dutch. The © Polememiddinia” 

of Drummond of Hawthornden, in which there is 
a jumble of many languages moulded, as if it 
were, all in Latin, 1s well known. Mr. Langton 
made us laugh heartily at one in the Grecian mould, 
by Joſhua Barnes, in which are to be found ſuch 


comical Anglo- Elleniſms as Le Sax her. They | 


were banged with clubs. 

On Wedneſday; April 15, I dined with Dr. 
Johnſon at Mr. Dilly's, and was in high ſpirits, 
for I had been a good part of the morning with 
Mr, Orme, the able and eloquent hiſtorian of 
Hindoſtan, who expreſſed a great admiration. of 
Johnſon. © I do not care (ſaid he,) on what ſub- 
ject Johnſon talks; but I love better to hear him 
talk than any body. He either gives you new 
thoughts, or a new colouring. It is a ſhame to the 
nation that he has not been more liberally rewarded. 
Had I been George the Third, and thought as he 
did about America, I would have given Johnſon 
three hundred a year for his © Taxation no 
Tyranny' alone.” I repeated this, and Johnſon 
was much pleaſed with fuch prong from ſuch a man 


as Orme. 
At Mr. Dilly's to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the 
ingenious Quaker lady *, Miſs Seward, the poeteſs 


of 


Dr. Johnſon, deferidiing her needle-work in one of his kt- 
ters to Mrs, Es Vol, I. p. 326, uſes the learned word 
futile; 


| wp 4 
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of Lichfield, the Reverend Dr. Mayo, and the 1778. 1 
Rev. Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bed- tat. 69. 
ford. Before dinner Dr. Johnſon ſeized upon 
Mr. Charles Sheridan's * Account of the late 
Revolution in Sweden, and ſeemed to read it 
ravenouſly as if he devoured it, which was to all | 
appearance his method of ſtudying. © He knows - 1 
how to read better than any one (ſaid Mrs. Knowles;) | 
he gets at the ſubſtance of a book directly ; he tears l 
out the heart of it.” He kept it wrapt up in the 
table-cloth in his lap during the time of dinner, 


. from an avidity to have one entertainment in rea- i 
dineſs when he ſhould have finiſhed another, re- | 

N ſembling (if I may uſe ſo coarſe a ſimile) a dog | 

, who holds a bone in his paws in reſerve, while - 

, he eats ſomething elſe which has been thrown to 

) him. „ 

ff The ſubject of cookery having been very natu- 

)- rally introduced at a table where Johnſon, who 

n boaſted of the niceneſs of his palate, owned that 

W « he always found a good dinner,” he ſaid, © I 


e could write a better book of cookery than has | a 
d. ever yet been written; it ſhould be a book upon. | 
he 


philoſophical principles. Pharmacy is now made 


on much more ſimple. Cookery may be made ſo 
no too. A preſeription which is now compounded 
on of five ingredients, had formerly fifty in it. So 
an in cookery, if the nature of the bad ingredients be 

well known, much fewe: will do. Then as you 
the cannot make bad meat good, I would tell what is 
7 the beſt butcher's meat, the beſt beef, the beſt 
1 futile ; which Mrs. Thrale has miftaken, and made the phraſe 
od injurious by writing“ futile pictures. 


ile; ' pieces; 
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pieces; how to chooſe young fowls ; the proper 
ſeaſons of different vegetables; and then how to 
roaſt and boil, and compound.” DiLLy. © Mrs, 
Glaſſe's © Cookery,” which is the beſt, was writ- 
ten by Dr. Hill. Half the trade know this.“ 
Jornson. “ Well, Sir. This ſhews how. much 


better the ſubject of Cookery may be treated by a 


philoſopher. 1 doubt if the book be written by 
Dr. Hill; for, in Mrs. Glaſſe's * Cookery,” which 
J have looked into, ſalt-petre and ſal-prunella are 


ſpoken of as different ſubſtances, whereas ſal-pru- 


nella is only ſalt-petre burnt on charcoal; and Hill 
could not be ignorant of this. However, as the 
greateſt part of ſuch a book is made by tranſcrip- 


tion, this miſtake may have been careleſsly adopted, 
But you ſhall ſee what a Book of Cookery I ſhall 


make ! I ſhall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy- 
right.” Miss SewarD. © That would be Her- 
cules with the gittaff indeed.“ JonnsoN. © No, 
Madam. Women can ſpin very well; but they 
cannot make a good book of Cookery.” 


Jonanson. O! Mr. Dilly—you muſt TY 


that an Engliſh Benedictine Monk at Paris has 
tranſlated The Duke of Berwick's Memoirs, 
from the original French, and has ſent them to me 
to ſell. I offered them to Strahan, who ſent them 
back with this anſwer ;—* That the firſt book he 


had publiſhed was the Duke of Berwick's Life, 


by which he had loſt: and he hated the name.'— 


Now I honeſtly tell you, that Strahan has refuſed 


As Phyſicians are called e Faculty, and Counſellors at Law 
the Profeſſion; the Bookſellers of London are denominated he 


Trade. Johnſon diſapproved of theſe denominations. 


3 | | them 3 
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them; but 1 alſo honeſtly tell you, that he did it 


upon no principle, for he never looked into 
them.” DiLLy. “Are they well tranſlated, Sir?” 


Joaunson, © Why, Sir, very well—in a ſtyle very 


current and very clear, I have written to the 


Benedictine to give me an anſwer upon two points 
What evidence 1s there that the letters are au- 


thentick? For if they are not authentick they 
are nothing, And how long will it be before the 


original French is publiſhed ? For if the French 
edition is not to appear for a conſiderable time, 


the tranſlation will be almoſt as valuable as an 
original book. They will make two volumes in 


oftave: ; and I have undertaken to correct every 
ſheet as it comes from the preſs.” Mr. Dilly 
deſired to ſee them, and ſaid he would ſend for 
them. He aſked Dr. Johnſon if he would write 


2 Preface to them. JokNSsON. “ No, Sir. The 


Benedictines were very kind to me, and I'll do 
what I undertook to do; but I will not mingle my 
name with them. I am to gain nothing by them. 


I'll turn them looſe upon the world, and let them 


take their chance.” DR. Mayo. © Pray, Sir, 


are Ganganelli's letters authentick ?” JokNSONY. 


« No, Sir. Voltaire put the ſame queſtion to the 
editor of them, that I did to Macpherſon Where 
are the originals?” 


Mrs. Knowles affocted to complain that men 


had much more liberty allowed them than women, 
Jounson. © Why, Madam, women have all the 


liberty they ſhould wiſh to have. We have all 
the labour and the danger, and the women all 
the aeg. We go to ſea, we build houſes, 

F 4 we 
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if ſhe is ever ſeen in liquor, is ruined ; 
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we do every thing, in ſhort, to pay our court to 
the women,” Ms. KnowLts. «The Doctor 
reaſons very wittily, but not convincingly. Now, 
take the inſtance of building; the maſon's wife, 
the maſon 
may get himſelf drunk as often as he pleaſes, with 
little loſs of character ; nay, may let his wife and 
children ſtarve.” JoansoNn. Madam, you muſt 
conſider, if the maſon does get himſelf drunk, 
and let his wife and children ſtarve, the pariſh will 
oblige him to find ſecurity for their maintenance, 
We have different modes of reſtraining evil. 
Stocks for the men, a ducking-ſtool for women, 
and a pound for beaſts. If we require more per- 
fection from women than from ourſelves, it is do- 
ing them honour. And women have not the 
ſame temptations that we have: they may always 
live in virtuous company; men muſt mix in the 
world indiſcriminately. If a woman has no incli- 
nation to do what is wrong, being ſecured from 
it is no reſtraint to her. I am at liberty to walk 
into the Thames; but if I were to try it, my 
friends would reſtrain me in Bedlam, and I ſhould 
be obliged to them.” MRS. KnowLEs. © Still, 
Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hardſhip that 
more indulgence is allowed to men than to women. 


It gives a ſuperiority to men, to which I do not 


ſee "how they are entitled.” JonxsON. © It is 
plain, Madam, one or other muſt have the ſupe- 
riority. As Shakſpeare ſays, If two men ride 
on Horſeback, - one muſt ride behind.” DiLLY. 


ee ſuppoſe, Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them 


Jonson. 


to ride in panniers, one on each ſide.“ 
8 | «« Then, 


D. JOHNSON. 3 
- « Then, Sir, the horſe would throw them both.” 1778. 
r Mrs. KnowLes. © Well, I hope that in another azar, 69. 
world the ſexes will be equal.” BosweLL. That 
: is being too ambitious, Madam. We might as 
n well deſire to be equal with the angels. We ſhall 
h all, I hope, be happy in a future ſtate, but we 
d muſt not expect to be all happy in the ſame de- - I 
TI gree. It is enough if we be happy according to [ 


— ——C—— ————— 
. 


; our ſeveral capacities. A worthy carman will get W | 
II to heaven as well as Sir Iſaac. Newton. Let, | 

> though equally good, they will not have the ſame 
| degrees of happineſs,” Jonunson. © Probably 


5 not.” | | 
Upon this ſubje& J had once before ſounded him, 

- by mentioning the late Reverend Mr. Brown, of 

e Utrecht's image; that a great and ſmall glaſs, 

s though equally full, did not hold an equal quan- 

e tity ; which he threw out to refute David Hume's 

- ſaying, that a little miſs, going to dance at a ball, 


n in a fine new dreſs, was as happy as a great 
K oratour, after having made an eloquent and ap- 
y plauded ſpeech. After ſome thought, Johnſon 
d laid, © I come over to the parſon.” As an in- 
ſtance of coincidence of thinking, Mr. Dilly told 


b me, that Dr. King, a late diſſenting miniſter in | 
. London, ſaid to him, upon the happineſs in a | 1 
t future ſtate of good men of different capacities, | 
's « A pail does not hold ſo much as a tub; but, 

- if it be equally full, it has no reaſon to complain. 

e Every Saint in heaven will have as much happi- 

. neſs as he can hold.“ Mr. Dilly thought this a 

n clear, though a familiar illuſtration of the phraſe, 

. One ſtar differeth from another in brightneſs.” - 


7 | Dr. 
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Dr. Mayo having aſked Johnſon's opinion of 
Soame Jenyn's © View of the internal Evidence 
of the Chriſtian Religion; — J ohNS N. © I think 
it a pretty book; not very theological indeed; 


and there ſeems to be an affectation of eaſe and 


careleſſneſs, as if it were not ſuitable to his cha- 
racter to be very ſerious about the matter.“ Bos- 
WELL. © He may have intended this to introduce 
his book the better among genteel people, who 
might be unwilling to read too grave a treatiſe, 
There is a general levity in the age, We have 
phyſicians now with bag-wigs; may we not have 
airy divines, at Jeaſt ſomewhat leſs ſolemn in their 
appearance than they uſed to be?” Jokxsox. 
„ Tenyns might mean as you ſay.” Boswsrr, 
* You ſhould like his book, Mrs. Knowles, as it 
maintains, as you friends do, that courage is not a 
Chriſtian virtue.” MRS. KnowLss. “ Yes, in- 
deed, I like him there; but I cannot agree with 
him, that friendſhip is not a Chriſtian virtue.“ 
JohNsON. © Why, Madam, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he 
is right, All friendſhip is preferring the intereſt 
of a friend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, againſt 
the intereſt of others; ſo that an old Greek ſaid, 
He that has /r:ends has no friend. Now Chriſ- 
tianity recommends univerſal benevolence, to 
conſider all men as our brethren, which is con- 
trary to the virtue of friendſhip, as deſcribed by 
the ancient philoſophers. Surely, Madam, your 
fect muſt approve of this; for, you call all men 
friends.” MRS. KnowLes. © We are commanded 


to do good to all men, © but eſpecially to them 


who are of the houſchold of Faith,” JohNsox. 
„% Well, 
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| Ds. JOHNSON, 
„Well, Madam. The houſehold of Faith is 
wide enough.” Ms. KnowLzs. * But, Doctor, 
our Saviour had twelve Apoſtles, yet there was 
one whom he loved. John was called *© the diſ- 
ciple whom JEsus loved.” Jokxsox. (with 
eyes ſparkling benignantly) © Very well, indeed, 
Madam, You have ſaid very well,” BoswELL. 


« A fine application, Pray, Sir, had you ever 


thought of it?” Jonnsow. © I had not, Sir.“ 

From this amiable and pleaſing ſubject, he, I 
know not how or why, made a ſudden tranſition 
to one upon which he was a violent aggreſſor; for 


he ſaid, «© I am willing to love all mankind, ex- 


957 


cept an American: 
tion burſting into horrid fire, he © breathed out 
threatenings and ſlaughter ;” calling them, * Raſ- 
cals Robbers.— Pirates; and exclaiming, he'd 
« burn and deſtroy them.“ Miſs Seward, look+ 
ing to him with mild but ſteady aſtoniſhment, 
ſaid, © Sir, this is an inſtance that we are always 
molt violent againſt thoſe whom we have injured,” 
He was irritated ſtill more by this delicate and 
keen reproach; and roared out another tremend- 
ous volley, which one might fancy could be heard 
acroſs the Atlantick. During this tempeſt I far 
in great uneaſineſs, lamenting his heat of temper ; 
till, by degrees, I diverted his attention to gther 

topic. | 
DR. Mayo, (to Dr. Johnſon) © Pray, Sir, 
have you read Edwards, of New England, on 
Grace?” TJoanson. © No, Sir.” BosweLL. © It 
puzzled me ſo much as to the freedom of the hu- 
man will, by ſtating, with wonderful acute inge- 
| nuity; 


and his inflammable corrup- 
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nuity, our being actuated by a ſeries of motives 
which we cannot reſiſt, that the only relief Thad 
was to forget it.” Mayo. „But he makes the 
proper diſtinction between moral and phyſical 
neceſſity.” BOSWELIL. © Alas, Sir, they come 


both to the ſame thing. You may be bound as 


hard by chains when covered by leather, as when 


the iron appears. The argument for the moral 


neceſſity of human actions is always, I obſerve, 
fortified by ſuppoſing univerſal preſcience to be 


one of the attributes of the Deity.” Johxsox. 


« You are ſurer that you are free, than you are of 
preſcience; you are ſurer that you can lift up 
your finger or not as you pleaſe, than you are of 
any concluſion from a deduction of reaſoning. 
But let us conſider a little the objection from pre- 
ſcience. It is certain J am either to go home to- 
night or not; that does not prevent my freedom.“ 
BoswELL. That it is certain you are either to go 
home or not, does not prevent your freedom; 
becauſe the liberty of choice between the two is 
compatible with that certainty. But if one of theſe 
events be certain now, you have no future power 
of volition, If it be certain you are to go home 
to-night, you myſt go home.” Jounson, © If 
J am well acquainted with a man, I can judge 
with great probability how he will act in any caſe, 
without his being reſtrained by my judging. GO 


may have this probability increaſed to certainty.” 


BoswELL. © When it is increaſed to certain'y free- 
dom ceaſes, becauſe that cannot be certainly fore- 
known which is not certain at the time; but it it 
be certain at the time, it is a contradiction in 

terms 


— 
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terms to maintain that there can be aſterwards any 


contingency dependent upon the exerciſe of will or x..." 69. 


any thing elſe.” JohxsON. © All theory is againſt 
the freedom of the will; allexperience for it.” — 
did not puſh the ſubject any farther. I was glad 
to find him ſo mild in diſcuſſing a queſtion of the 
moſt abſtract nature, which is involved with theolo- 


gical tenets, which he generally would not ſuffer to 


be in any degree oppoſed *. 

He as ofa defended luxury ; « You cannot 
ſpend money in luxury without doing good to the 
poor. Nay, you do more good to them by ſpend- 
ing it in luxury than by giving it; for by ſpending 
it in luxury you make them exert induſtry, whereas 
by giving it you keep them idle. I own, indeed, 
there may be mote virtue in giving it immediately 
in charity-than in ſpending it in luxury,; though 
there may be a pride in that too.” Miſs Seward 
aſked if this was not Mandeville's doctrine of 
« private vices publick benefits.“ Joanson. © The 
fallacy of that book is, that Mandeville defines. 
neither vices nor benefits. He reckons among 
vices every thing that gives pleaſure. He takes 
the narroweſt ſyſtem of morality, monaſtick 
morality, which holds pleaſure itſelf to be a vice, 
ſuch as eating ſalt with our fiſh, becauſe it makes 
it eat better; and he reckons wealth as a publick 
benefit, which is by no means always true. Plea- 


$ If any af 4 my readers are diſturbed by this tax queſtion, 
I beg leave to recommend to them Letter 69 of Mouteſquieu's 


Litres Perſannes ; and the late Mr. John Palmer of Iſlington's 


Anſwer to Dr. Prieſtley's mechanical arguments for what he 
abſurdly calls © Philoſophical Neceflity,” 
ſure 
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ſure of itſelf is not a vice. Having 4 garden, 
Feat, 69. Which we all know to be perfectly innocent, is a 


great pleaſure. At the ſame time, in this ſtate of 


being there are many pleaſures vices, which how- 


ever are ſo immediately agreeable that we can hardly 
abſtain from them. The happineſs of Heaven 
will be, that pleaſure and virtue will be perfectly 
conſiſtent. Mandeville puts the caſe of a man 
who gets drunk at an alehouſe; and ſays it is a 
publick benefit, becauſe ſo much money is got by 
it to the publick. But it muſt be conſidered, that 
all the good gained by this, through the gradation 


of alehouſe-keeper, brewer, malſter, and farmer, 


is overbalanced by the evil cauſed to the man and 
his family by his getting drunk. This is the way 
to try what is vicious, by aſcertaining whether 
more evil than good is produced by it upon the 


whole, which is the caſe in all vice. It may haps 


pen that good is produced by vice; but not as 
vice; for inſtance, a robber may take money 


from its owner, and give it to one who will make 


a better uſe of it. Here is good produced; but 


not by the robbery as robbery, but as tranſlation 


of property. I read Mandeville forty, or, I believe, 
fifty years ago. He did not puzzle me; he 
opened my views into real life very much. No, 
it is clear that the happineſs of ſociety depends on 
virtue. In Sparta theft was allowed by general 
conſent; theft, therefore, was there not a crime, 
but then there was no ſecurity; and what a life 


muſt they have had when there was no ſecurity. 
Without truth there muſt be a diſſolution of ſociety. 


As it is, there is ſo little truth that we are almoſt 
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 falſchood were multiplied ten times? Society is 
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held together by communication and information; * 
and I remember this remark of Sir Thomas 
Brown's, Do the devils lie? No; for then Hell 
could not ſubſiſt.” | 

Talking of Miſs -, a literary lady, he ſaid, 
te | was obliged to ſpeak to Miſs Reynolds, to let 
her know that I deſired ſhe would not flatter mie 
ſo much.” Somebody now obſerved, * She flat- 


ters Garrick.” Jonnson. © She is in the right 


to flatter Garrick. She is in the right for two 
reaſons ; firſt, becauſe ſhe has the world with her, 
who have been praiſing Garrick theſe thirty years: 
and ſecondly, becauſe ſhe is rewarded for it by 


| Garrick. Why ſhould ſhe flatter me? I can do 


nothing for her. Let her carry her praiſe to 
a better market. (Then turning to Mrs. Knowles) 
You, Madam, have been flattering me all the 
evening; I wiſh you would give Boſwell a little 
now. If you knew his merit as well as I do, you 
would ſay a great deal; he is the beſt travelling 
companion in the world.” 
Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Maſon's 
proſecution of Mr. Murray, the bookſeller, for 
having inſerted in a collection of © Gray's Poems,” 
only fifty lines, of which Mr. Maſon had ſtill the 
excluſive property, under the ſtatute of Queen 


Anne; and that Mr. Maſon had perſevered, not- 


withſtanding his being requeſted to name his own 


terms of compenſation®. Johnſon ſignified his 


See A Letter to W. — A. M. from J. Murray, 


Bookſeller in London;“ ad edition, p. 20. 


diſpleaſure 
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8. diſpleaſure at Mr. Maſon's conduct very ſtrongly; 
but added, by way of ſhewing that he was not ſur. 
| prized at it, ** Maſon's a Whig.” MRS. KNOWIES. 
(not hearing diſtinftly) «© What! a Prig, Sir?” 
Jonnsox. « Worſe, Madam; a Whig! But he 
_—_—” . 

I expreſſed a horrour at the thought of death. 
Ms. KnowLzs. © Nay, thou ſhould't not have 
a horrour for what is the gate of life.“ Joansoy, 
(ſtanding upon the hearth rolling about, with a 


ſerious, ſolemn, and ſomewhat gloomy air) © No 


rational man can die without uneaſy apprehenſion,” 
Mus. KnowLes. © The Scriptures tell us, © The 
righteous ſhall have bope 1 in his death.“ Johnson. 
« Yes, Madam; that is, he ſhall not have deſpair. 
But, conſider, his hope of ſalvation muſt be founded 
on. the terms on which 1t 1s promiſed, that the 


mediation of our Saviour ſhall be applied to us, 


namely, obedience; and where obedience has 


failed, then as ſuppletory to it, repentance. But 


what man can ſay that his obedience has been 


ſuch, as he would approve of in another, or even 


in himſelf upon cloſe examination, or that his re- 
pentance has not been ſuch as to require being re- 
pented of? No man can be ſure that his obedi- 
ence and repentance will obtain ſalvation,” Mrs. 
Kr owLEs. © But divine intimation of acceptance 
may be made to the ſoul.” JohNSsON. © Madam, 
it may; but I ſhould not think the better of a man 
who ſhould tell me on his death- bed he was ſure of 
ſalvation. A man cannot be ſure himſelf that 
he has divine intimation of acceptance; much leſs 


can he make others ſure that he has it.” BosweEL:. 


(c Then, 
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« Then, Sir, we muſt be cuntented to acknowledge 1778. 
that death is a terrible thing. Jonusom. „Ves; Etat. 6g. 


Sir, I have made no approaches to a ſtate which 
can look on it as not terrible.” . Mas. KxowIES. 
(ſkeming to enjoy a pleaſing ſereniry 3 in the perſua- 
ſion of benignant divine light) «© Does not St. 
Paul ſay, © I have fought the good fight of faith, 
have finiſned my - courſe ;- henceforth is laid up 
for me a crown of life?“ - Jonnson. Tes, Ma- 
dam; but here was a man inſpired, a man who 
had been converted by ſupernatural interpoſition.” 
Boswzl. L. © In proſpect death is dreadful; but in 
fact we find that people die eaſy.” Jonson. 
« Why, Sir, moſt people have not thought much 


of the matter, - ſo cannot ſay much, and it is ſup- 


poſed they die eaſy. Few believe it certain they 
are then to die; and thoſe who do, ſet themſelves 
to behave with reſolution, as a man does who is 
going to be hanged, He is not the leſs unwilling 
to be hanged.” Miss SzwaRD. „There is one 
mode of the fear of death, which is certainly ab- 
ſurd; and that is the dread of annihilation, which 
is only a pleaſing ſleep without a dream.“ Jonu- 
son. © It is neither pleaſing, nor ſleep; it is 
nothing. Now mere exiſtence is ſo much better 
than nothing, that one would rather exiſt even in 
pain, than not exiſt.” 'BoswsLL. “If annihila« 


tion be nothing, then exiſting in pain is not a com- 


parative ſtate, but is a poſitive evil, which I can- 
not think we ſhould chooſe. I muſt be allowed 
to differ here; and it would leſſen the hope of a 
future ſtate founded on the argument, that the 
Supreme Being, who is as as he is great, will 

Vo hereafter 
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hereafter compenſate for our preſent ſufferings i in 


tal. 69, this life. For if exiſtence, | ſuch as we have. it 


here, be comparatively a good, we have no reaſon 
to complain, though no more of it ſhould be given 
to us. But if our only ſtate of exiſtence were in 
this world, then we might with ſome reaſon com- 
plain that we are ſo diſſatisfied with our enjoy- 
ments compared with our deſires.“ Johusoh. 
« The lady confounds annihilation, which is: no- 


thing, with the apprehenſion of it, Which is | 
dreadful. It.is in the apprehenſion of it. that " 


horrour of annihilation conſiſts.” |. ! 

Of John Weſley he ſaid, He can talk 0 on 
any ſubject. “ BoswsLL. Pray, Sir, what has 
he made of his ſtory of a ghoſt?” Joann, 
« Why, Sir, he believes it; but not on ſufficient 
authority. He did not take time enough to exa- 
mine the girl. It was at Newcaſtle, where the 

ghoſt was ſaid to have appeared to a young wo- 
man ſeveral times, mentioning ſomething about 
the right to an old houſe, adviſing application to 
be made to an attorney, which was done; and, 


at the ſame time, ſaying the attorney would 


do nothing, which proved to be the fact. This 
(ſays John) is a proof that a ghoſt knows our 
thoughts.“ Now (laughing) it is not neceſſary to 
know our thoughts to tell that an attorney will 
ſometimes do nothing. Charles Weſley, who is 
a more ſtationary: man, does not believe the ſtory. 
Jam ſorry that John did not take more pains to 
inquire into the evidence for it.” Miss SeEwaRD. 
(with an incredulous ſmile) * What, Sir! about 
2 ghoſt? ??” JonnsoN. (with ſolemn vehemence) 


| « Yes, | 


* 
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« Yes, Madam: this is a queſtion which, after 
five thouſand years, is yet undecided; a queſtion, 
whether in theology or philoſophy, one of the 


moſt important that can come before the human 
underſtanding,” | 


Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proſelyte to 


Quakeriſm, Miſs „a young lady well known 


to Dr. Johnſon, for whom he had ſhewn much 
affection; while ſhe ever had, and till retained, 


a great reſpect: for him. Mrs. Knowles, at the 


ſame time took an opportunity of letting him know 
« that the amiable young creature was ſorry at 
finding that he was offended at her leaving the 
Church of England and embracing a ſimpler 
faith ;” and, in the gentleſt and moſt perſuaſive 
manner, ſolicited his kind indulgence for what 
was ſincerely a matter of conſcience. JohxsOx. 
(frowning very angrily) © Madam, ſhe is an odious 
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vench. She could not have any proper convicſ- 
tion that it was her duty to change her religion, 
which is the moſt important of all ſubjects, and 


ſhould be ſtudied with, all care, and with all the 


helps we can get. She knew no more of the 
Church which ſhe left, and that which ſhe em- 
braced, than ſhe did of the difference between the 
Copernican and Ptolemaick fyſtems.” Ms. 
KNowLzs, © She had the New Teſtament before 


her.” Jonnson. © Madam, ſhe could not un- 


derſtand the New Teſtament, the moſt difficult 
book in the world, for which the ſtudy of a life 
is required.” Ms. KxOwIEs. © It is clear as 
to eſſentials,” Joanson. © But not as to contro- 
verſial points, The heathens were eaſily converted, 
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1778. becauſe they had nothing to give up; but we V 
IT ought not, without very ſtrong conviction indeed, Not 
to deſert the religion in which we have been edu. we 

cated. That is the religion given you, the reli- ſon. 

gion in which it may be ſaid Providence has Wet 

placed you. If you live conſcientiouſly in that quic 

religion, you may be ſafe. But errour is danget- but 

ous indeed, if you err when you chooſe a religion thun 

for yourſelf.” Mxs. KnowLts. © Muſt we then degr 

go by implicit faith?” Jonnson. © Why, Ma. A 


dam, the greateſt part of our knowledge is im- Johr 
plicit faith; and as to religion, have we heard all althc 
that a diſciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan on tl 
can ſay for himſelf?” He then roſe again into tea, ) 
paſſion, and attacked the young proſelyte in the t in, 
ſevereſt terms of reproach, ſo that both the ladies index 
ſeemed to be much ſhocked ?. | \ 


9 Mrs, Knowles not ſatisfied with the fame of her needlewotk in th 
the ** /utile pictures mentioned by Johnſon, in which ſhe has 
indeed diſplayed much dexterity ; nay with the fame of reaſoning 67 
better than women generally do, as I have fairly ſhewn her to ns | 

| have done, communicated te me a Dialogue of conſiderable think 
length, which after many years had elapſed, ſhe wrote down myſe 
28 having paſſed between Dr. Johnſon and her at this interview. I | 
As I had not the leaſt recollection of it, and did not find/the N 
1 ſmalleſt trace of it in my Record taken at the time, I could, not * 
| in conſiſtency with my firm regard to authenticity, inſert it in mand 
| my work. It has, however, been publiſhed in: The Gem 8 incor 
| | tleman's Magazine” for June 1791. It chiefly relates to the a pic 
| principles of the ſect called Qualers; and no doubt the Lady 3 
appears to have greatly the advantage of Dr, Johnſon in argu- Es; 
ment as well as expreſſion. From what 1 have now ſtated, and Wo 


from the internal evidence of the paper itſelf, any one who may Tons 
have the curioſity to peruſe it, will judge whether it was wrong of a 
in me to rejeR it, bowever willing to gratify Mrs, Knowles. hole 
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We remained together till it was pretty late. 
Notwithſtanding occaſional exploſions of violence, 
we were all delighted upon the whole with John- 
ſon. I compared him at this time to a warm 
Weſt-Indian climate, where you have a bright ſun, 
quick vegetation, luxuriant foliage, luſcious fruits; 
but where the ſame heat ſometimes produces 
thunder, lightning, earthquakes, in a terrible 
degree. 


April 17, being Good-Friday, I waked on 


Johnſon as uſual, I obſerved. at breakfaſt that 
although it was a part of his abſtemious diſcipline 
on this moſt ſolemn. faſt, to take no milk in his 
tea, yet when Mrs. Deſmoulins inadvertently poured 
it in, he did not reject it. I talked of the ſtrange 
indeciſion of mind, and imbecillity in the com- 
mon occurrences of life, which we may obſerve 


in ſome people. Jonnson. © Why, Sir, I am 


in the habit of getting others to do things for me.“ 
BosWELL, © What, Sir! have you that weak- 
neſs?” JohxsoN. © Yes, Sir. But I always 
think afterwards 1 thould have done better for 
myſelf.” 

I told him that at a ceademan' s houſe where 
there was thought to be ſuch extravagance or bad 
management, that he was living much beyond his 
income, his lady had objected to the cutting of 
a pickled mango, and that I had taken an oppor- 


tunity to aſk the price of it, and found it was only 


two ſhillings; ſo here was a very poor faving. 
Jouxvsox. c“ Sir, that is the blundering œconomy 
of a narrow underſtanding. It is ſtopping one 
hole in a ſieve.” 


I expreſſed 
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I expreſſed ſome inclination to publiſh: an ac. 


for which I had a variety of materials collected. 
JonnsoNn. © I do not fay, Sir, you may not pub. 
liſn your travels; but I give you my opinion, 
that you would leſſen yourſelf by it. What can 


you tell of countries ſo well known as thoſe upon 


the continent of Europe, which you have viſited?” 
BosWELL. © But I can give an entertaining narra- 
tive, with many incidents, anecdotes, jeux d'g 

and remarks, ſo as to make very pleaſant reading.” 
Joanson. © Why, Sir, moſt modern travellers 
in Europe who have publiſhed their travels, have 
been laughed at: I would not have you added to 
the number.. The world is now not contented 
to be merely entertained by a traveller's narrative; 
they want to learn ſomething. Now ſome of 
my friends aſked me why I did not give ſome ac- 
count of my travels in France. The reaſon is 


Plain; intelligent readers had ſeen more of France 


than 1 had. To might have liked my Travels 
in France, and THE CLus might have liked them; 
but upon the whole there would have been more 
ridicule than good produced by them.“ BoswzLL. 
« I cannot agree with you, Sir. People would 
like to read what you ſay of any thing. Suppoſe 
a face has been painted by fifty painters before 
ſtill we love to ſee it done by Sir Joſhua,” Jonx- 


SON, © True, Sir, but Sir Joſhua cannot paint 


7 believe, however, I ſhall follow my own opinion; for the 
world has ſhewn a very flattering partiality to my writings, on 
many occaſions, | bo 


> 


a face 
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a face when he has not time to look on it,” 1773. 2 
BoswELL. © Sir, a ſketch of any fort by him is ane Oye 
valuable. And, Sir, to talk to you in your own 
ſtyle (raiſing my voice, and ſhaking my head,) 
you ſhould have given us your Travels in France, 
[ am ſure I am right, and there's an end on 8 
I faid to him that it was certainly true as my 
friend Dempſter had obſerved in his letter to me 
upon the ſubject, that a great part of what was in 
his“ Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland,” 
had been in his mind before he left London. 
Jounson. © Why, yes, Sir, the topicks were; 
and books of travels will be good in proportion 
to what a man has previouſly in his mind; his 
knowing what to obſerve; his power of contraſting 
one mode of life with another. As the Spaniſh 


| 


f proverb ſays, © He, who would bring home the 
4 vealth of the Indies, muſt carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.“ So it is in travelling; a man 
"I muſt carry knowledge with him, if he would 
ls bring home knowledge.” BoswtLL. © The pro- | 
n; verd, I ſuppoſe, Sir, means, he muſt carry a 
re large ſtock with him to trade with, ””  JonnsoN, 
15 « Yes, Sir“! 
- It was a delightful day: as we walked to St. 
, Clement's church, I again remarked that Fleet- 
* ſtreet was the moſt cheerful ſcene in the world. 
* < Fleet-ſtreet (ſaid L) is in my mind more de- 


lghtful than Tempe.” Jonnson. « Aye, Sir; ; 

6 but let it be compared with Mull.“ | 

=_ There was a very numerous Congregation to- 
day at St. Clement's church, which Dr, Johnſon 

face faid he obſerved with pleaſure, 
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And now I am to give a pretty full account of 


Kat, : 6g one of the moſt curious incidents in Johnſon's life, 


of which, he himſelf has made the following mi- 
nute on this day: In my return from ch 


I was accoſted by Edwards, an old fellow-colle. 


gian, who had not ſeen me ſince 1729. He 


knew me, and aſked if I remembered one Edwards; 


I did not at firſt recolleCt the name, but gradually 
as we walked along, recovered it, and told him a 
converſation that had paſſed at an alehouſe be. 
tween us. My purpoſe is to continue our ac. 
quaintance *. 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting hap- 
pened. Mr. Edwards, who was a Fa el 
elderly man in grey clothes, and a wig of many 
curls, accoſted Johnſon with familiar confidence, 
knowing who he was, while Johnſon returned his 
falutation with a courteous formality, as to a 
ſtranger. But as ſoon as Edwards had brought 


to his recollection their having been at Pembroke. 


College together nine-and-forty years ago, he 
ſeemed much pleaſed, aſked where he lived, and 
faid he ſhould be glad to ſee him in Bolt-court, 
EpwarDs. © Ah, Sir! we are old men now.“ 
Jonwnsow. (who never liked to think of being old) 
ti Don't let us diſcourage one another.“ EpwazDs, 
© Why Doctor you look ſtout and hearty, I am 
happy to ſee you ſo; for the news- papers told us 
you were very ill.“ Joansow, * Aye, Sir, they 


are always telling hes of Us old fellows.” 


Prayers aud Meditations, p. 164. 
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a converſation as that between two fellow colle- tat. 699 


gians, who had lived near fifty years in London 
without ever having chanced to meet, I whiſpered 
to Mr. Edwards that Dr. Johnſon was going home, 
and that he had better accompany him now. So 
Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly aſſiſting 
to keep up the converſation. Mr. Edwards in- 
formed Dr. Johnſon that he had practiſed long as 
a ſolicitor in Chancety, but that he now lived in 
the country upon a little farm about ſixty acres, 
juſt by Stevenage in Hertfordſhire, and that he 


came to London (to Barnard's Inn, No. 6,) gene- 


rally twice a week. Johnſon appearing to be 
in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addreſſed himſelf to 
me, and expatiated on the pleaſure of living in 
the country. BoswtLL. © 1 have no notion of 
this, Sir. What you have to entertain you, is, 
I think, exhauſted in half an hour.” Epwarps. 
© What ! don't you love to have hope realized? 
I ſee my graſs, and my corn, and my trees grow- 
ing. Now, for inſtance, I am curious to ſee if 
this froſt has not nipped my fruit trees.” Jofx- 
$0n. (who we did not imagine was attending) 
« You find, Sir, you have fears as well as hopes.“ 


—So well did he ſee the whole, when another ſaw | 


but the half of a ſubject. 
When we got to Dr. Johnſon's houſe, and were 


. ſeated in his library, the dialogue went on admi- 


rably. EpwarDs. © Sir, I remember you would 
not let us ſay prodigious at College. For even then, 
Sir, (turning to me,) he was delicate in language, 

| | and 
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and we all feared him.“ 2 (to Edward 80 
From your having practiſed the law long, ie 
1 preſume you mult be rich.” EDPWARDS. No. 
Sir; I got a good deal of money; but 1 had a 
number of Poor relations to whom I gave a great 


part of it.” Jonxsow. © Sir, you have been rich 
in the moſt valuable ſenſe of the word.” EDpwarps. 


« But I ſhall not die rich.” Jonxson. * Nay,: 


ſure, Sir, it is better to live rich than to die rich.“ 


EDpwaRDs. I wiſh I had continued at College.“ 

JohNsů wm. Why do you wiſh that, Sir ?” 
EpwaRDs. © Becauſe I think I ſhould have had a 
much eaſier life than mine has been. I ſhould. 
have been a parſon, and had a good living, like 
Bloxam and ſeveral others, and lived comfortably.” 
JoaxsoN. © Sir, the life of a parſon, of a con- 
ſcientious clergyman, is not eaſy. I have always 
conſidered a clergyman as the father of a larger 
family than he is able to maintain. I would ra- 
ther have Chancery ſuits upon my hands than 
the cure of ſouls. No, Sir, I do not envy a cler- 
gyman's life as an eaſy life, nor do I envy the 
clergyman who makes it an eaſy life.” Here 


taking himſelf up all of a ſudden, he exclaimed, 


« O! Mr. Edwards! I'll convince you that I 


recolle& you. Do you remember our drinking 


together at an alchouſe near Pembroke gate. At 
that time you told me of the Eton boy, who, 


| when verſes on our SAvIouR's turning water into 


* Johnſon ſaid to me afterwards, cc Sir. they reſpeRied 1 me 1 
my literature; and yet jit was not great but by compariſon, 


Sir, it is amazing how little literature there is in the world.“ 


wine 
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vine were preſcribed as an exerciſe, broke r 
a ſingle line, which was highly admired: 


© Vidit et erubuit lympha aides Dev 1. 


and I told you of another fine line in © Camden's 
Remains, an eulogy upon one of our Kings, 


who was ſuccgeded by his ſon, a prince of equal 
merit: 


c Mira cano, Sol occubuit, ox nulla ts lane eſt.” 
EDpwaRDs. © You are a philoſopher, Dr. John- 


ſon. I have tried too in my time to be a philo- 
ſopher; but, I don 4 Enow how, cheerfulneſs was 


always breaking in,” Mr. Burke, Sir Joſhua. 


Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, in- 
deed, all the eminent men to whom I have men- 
tioned this, have thought it an exquiſite trait of 
character. The truth is, that philoſophy, like 
religion, is too generally ſuppoſed to be hard and 


ſevere, at leaſt ſo grave as to exclude all gaiety. 


1 cc J have been twice married, Doc- 

Tou, I ſuppoſe, have never known what 

it was to have a wife.” Jornson. © Sir, I have 

known what it was to have a wife, and (in a 

ſolemn tender faultering tone) I have known what 

it was to loſe a wife, —It had almoſt broke my 
heart.“ 

EpwarDs. How do you live, Sir? For my 
part, I muſt have my regular meals, and a glaſs 
of good wine, I find I require it.” Jonxsox. 
« I now drink no wine, Sir. Early in life I drank 

wine: 
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wine: for many; years I drank. none, I then for. 


Fg 69. ſome years drank a great deal.“ Epwanps. 


« Some hogſheads, I warrant you. „  Jonnson. 


ee ] then had a ſevere illneſs, and left it off, and I 


have never begun it again. I never felt any dif. 
ference upon myſelf from eating one thing rather 
than another, nor from one kind of weather rather 
than another. There are people, I believe, -who 


feel a difference; but I am not one of them. 


And as to regular meals, I have faſted from the 


Sunday's dinner to the Tueſday's dinner, without 
any inconvenience. I believe it is beſt to eat juſt 


as one is hungry ; but a man who is in buſineſs, 
or a man who has a family, muſt have ſtated 
meals. I am a ſtraggler. I may leave this town 
and go to Grand Cairo, without being miſſed here 


or obſerved there.” Epwarps. Don't you eat 


ſupper, Sir?“ Jonxsov. “ No, Sir.” EpwarDs, 
« For my part, now, I conſider ſupper as a turn-' 


pike through which c one muſt paſs, in order to get 
to be dl. 4 9» ' 


JounsoN. << You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. 


Lawyers know life practically. A bookiſh man 
ſhould always have them to converſe with. They 
have what he wants.“ EpwarDs. © I am grown 
old: I am ſixty-five.” . Joanson. © I ſhall be 
ſixty- eight next birth- day. Come, Sir, drink 
water, and put in for a hundred.“ | 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had 


left his whole fortune to Pembroke College. 


J am not abſolutely 5 but this was my own Rays ; 


_ it is truly in the character of Edwards, 


Jounson. 
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JOHNSON. te Whether to leave one's whole fortune 
to a College be right, muſt depend upon circum- 


ſtances. I would leave the intereſt of the fortune 


I bequeathed to a College to my relations or my 
friends, for their lives. It is the ſame thing to a 
College, which is a permanent ſociety, whether it 
gets the money now or twenty years hence; and 
I would wiſh to make my A or r friends feel 
the benefit of it.“ | 

This interview; u my opinion of John. 
ſon's moſt humane and benevolent heart. His 
cordial and placid: behaviour to an old-fellow-colle- 
gian, a man ſo different from himſelf; and his 
telling him that he would go down to his farm and 
viſit him, ſhewed a kindneſs of diſpoſition very 
rare at an advanced age. He obſerved, how 
wonderful it was that they had both been in Lon- 
don alinoſt fifty years, without having ever once 
met, and both walkers in the ſtreet too!“ Mr. 
Edwards, when going away, again recurred to 
his conſciouſneſs of ſenility, and looking full in 
Johnſon's wg 1 to Roms cc. Peacock find in 
Dr, Lungs © 01 1490 


« Oo my coemls!, remnants of yourſelves,” BE 


Johnſon did | not reliſh this at Mt; but ſhook his 
head with impatience; | Edwards walked off, ſeem- 
ingly highly pleaſed with the honour' of having 
been thus noticed by Dr. Johnſon. When he was 
gone, T faid to, Johnſon, I thought him but. a 
weak. man. mn] Jonxson. « Why, yes, Sir. Here 
is a man who! has — through life without 
experience: 
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experience: yet I would rather have him with me 


IT than a more ſenſible man who will not talk readily. 


This man is always willing to ſay what he has to 


fay.” Yet Dr. Johnſon had himſelf by no mean 


that willingneſs which he praiſed” ſo much, and 1 
think fo juſtly; for who has, not felt the painful 
effect of the dreary void, when there is a total 
filence in a company for any length of time; or, 
which is as bad, or perhaps worſe, when the Lon: 


verſation 1s with difficulty _ up by a Herperual 
effort? 


Johnſon once DET Wes to me, N Tyers 
deſcribed me the beſt : Sir, (ſaid he,) you are like 
a ghoſt ; you never ſpeak till you are ſpoken to.” 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly men- 
tioned was Mr. Thomas Tyers, ſon of Mr. 
Jonathan Tyers, the founder of that excellent 
place of publick amuſement, Vauxhall Gardens, 
which muſt ever be an eſtate to its proprietor, - as 
it is peculiarly adapted to the taſte of the Engliſh 
nation; there being a mixture of curious ſhew— 


gay exhibition—muſick, vocal and inſtrumental, 


not too refined for the general ear—for all which 
only a ſhilling is paid“, and, though laſt not leaſt, 
good eating and drinking for thoſe who chooſe to 
purchaſe _ * Me , Thomas y yers. was 


In bunter 1792, additional 1. more ae dave 


having been introduced, the price of admiſſion was raiſed to 


two ſhillings. I cannot approve of this. The company may | 


be more ſelect; but a number of the haneſt commonalty are, I 
fear, excluded from ſharing in elegant and innocent enter- 
tainment. An attempt to aboliſh the one-ſhilling gallery at the 
playhouſe has been very properly counteracted. r 
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bred to the law; but having a handſome fortune, 


vivacity of temper, and eccentricity of mind, he 


could not confine himſelf to the lariry of 


practice. He therefore ran about the world with 


a pleaſant careleſſneſs, amuſing every body by his 
deſultory convertadion. He abounded-in anecdote, 
but was not ſufficiently attentive to accuracy. 1 
therefore cannot venture to avail myſelf much of 
a biographical” ſketch of Johnſon which he pub- 
liſhed, being one among the various perſons ambi- 
tious of appending their names to that of my illuſ- 
trious friend. That ſketch is, however, an en- 
tertaining little collection of fragments. Thoſe 
which he publiſhed of Pope and Addiſon are of 
higher merit; but his fame muſt chiefly reſt upon 
his „ Political Conferences,” in which he intro- 
duces ſeveral eminent perſons delivering their 
ſentiments in the way of dialogue, and diſcovers 
a conſiderable ſhare of learning, various know-' 
ledge, and diſcernment of character. This mucli 
may I be allowed to ſay of a man who was exceed- 


ingly obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. 


Johnſon in as eaſy a manner as almoſt ny of his 
very numerous acquaintance. 

Mr. Edwards had ſaid to me aſide, that Dr. 
Johnſon. ſhould have been of a profeſſion, I re- 
peated the remark to Johnſon that I might have 
his own thoughts on the ſubject. Jonvsow. © Sir, 
it would have been better that I had been of a 
profeſſion. I | ought: to have been a lawyer.“ 


BOSwELL. „I do not think, Sir, it would have 
been better, for we ſhould not have had the Eng- 
gliſn — Jonxsox. © But you would 

have 
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have had Reports.” Bosw LI. Aye; but there 


Tat. bo. would not have been another who could have 


written the Dictionary. There have been many 
very good Judges. Suppoſe ,you had been Lord 
Chancellor; you would have delivered opinions 
with more extent of mind, and in a more orna- 
mented manner, than perhaps any Chancellor 
ever did, or ever will do. But, I believe, cauſes 
have been as judiciouſly decided as you could have 
done.” Jounson. © Yes, Sir. Drapery has 
been as well ſettled,” _ 

J ohnſon, 5 had a noble ambition float- 
ing in his mind, and had, undoubtedly, often 
fpeculated on the poſſibility of his ſupereminent 
powers being rewarded in this great and liberal 
country by the higheſt honours of the ſtate, Sir 
William Scott informs me, that upon the death of 
the late Lord Lichfield, who was Chancellor of 


the Univerſity of Oxford, he ſaid to Johnſon, 


« What a pity it is, Sir, that you did not follow 
the profeſſion of the law. You might have been 
Lord Chancellor of Great-Britain, and attained to 
the dignity of the peerage; and now that the title 
of Lichfield, your native city, is extinct, you 
might have had it.” Johnſon, upon this, | ſeemed 
much agitated ; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, 
« Why will you vex me 885 ſuggeſting * when 
it is too late?“ 

But he did not repine at the proſperity of n 
The late Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr. Courtenay, 
that when Mr. Edmund Burke ſhewed John- 
fon his fine houſe and lands near Beaconsfield, 

- Johnſon 
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Johnſon coolly i, - $5 Non equidem invites; are, 
magis* 3 Aer en e 
vet no man nad a higher notion of the at 1611 ty 
of literature than Johnſon, or was more deter- 
mined in maintaining the reſpect which he juſtly 


conſidered as due to it. Of this, beſides the gene- 


ral tenor of his conduct in ſociety, ſome charac- 
teriſtical inſtances may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that once Eben 
he dined in a numerous company of bookſellers, 
where the room being ſmall, the head of the table, 
at which he at, was almoſt cloſe” to the fire, he 


? ] am not e ba falpicion that Johnſon may jaw | 
felt a little momentary envy; for no man loved the good things. 
of this life better than he did; and he could not but be conſci- 
ous that he deſerved a much dane ſhare of them, than he eve 
had. I attempted in a news- paper to comment on the above' 
paſſage, in the: manner of Warburton, who miiſt be allowed to 
have ſhewn uncommon ingenuity, in giving to any authour's text 
whatever meaning he choſe it ſnould carry. As this i imitation 
may amuſe my readers, I ſhall here introduce it: 

No ſaying of Da. Jounson's has been more wilder dos 
than his applying to Mx. Bukxx when he firſt ſaw him at his- 
fine place at Beaconsfield, Non equidem in video: wiror magis. 
Theſe two celebrated men had been friends for many years be- 
fore Mr. Burke entered on his parliamentary career. They 
were both writers, both members of THR Li TERARY CLUB; . 
when, therefore, Dr. Johnſon ſaw Mr, Burke in a ſituation foi 
much more ſplendid than that to which he himſelf bad attained, 
he did not mean to expreſs that he thought it a diſproportionate | 
proſperity ; ; but while he, as a philoſopher, aſſerted an exemp- 
tion from envy, uon equrdem invideo, he went on in the words 
of the poet miror magis;' thereby ſignifying, either chat he was 
occupied in admiring what he was glad to ſee, or, perhaps; 
that conſidering the general lot of men of ſuperiour abilities, 
ke wondered, that Fortune, who is repreſented as blind, ſhould, 
in this inſtance, have been ſo juſt. 
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perſevered in ſuffering a great deal of! inconveni- 


Ee ence from the heat, rather than quit his place, and 


let one of them ſit above him. 

Goldſmith, in his diverting: ſimplicity, com- 
plained one day, in a mixed company, of Lord 
Camden. I met him (ſaid he) at Lord Clare's 
houſe in the country, and he took no more notice 
of me than if I had been an ordinary man.” The 
company having laughed heartily, Johnſon ſtood 
forth in defence of his friend. © Nay, Gentlemen, 
(ſaid he,) Dr. Goldſmith is in the right. A noble. 
man ought to have made up to ſuch a man as 
Goldſmith ; and I think it is much againſt Lord 
Camden that he neglected him.“ 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear that ſuch 


reſpect as he thought due only to higher in- 
tellectual qualities, ſhould be beſtowed on men of 


flighter, though perhaps more amuſing talents, 
I told him, that one morning, when I went to 


breakfaſt with Garrick, who was very vain of his 


intimacy with Lord Camden, he accoſted me 
thus: Pray now, did you ?—did you meet a 
little lawyer turning the corner, eh ;''—< No, Sir 
(laid I.) Pray what do you mean by the quel- 


tion?“ - Why, (replied Garrick, with an affected 
indifference, yet as if ſtanding on tip-toe) Lord. 


Camden has this moment left me. We have had 
a long walk together.” Joanson. © Well, Sir, 


Garrick talked very properly. Lord Camden was 
a little lawyer to be aſſociating ſo familiarly with 


a player.” 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds obſerved, with great 
truth, that Johnſon conſidered Garrick to be as it 
2 e 
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were his Pe, He would allow no man either 
to blame or to praiſe Garrick in his preſence, | 
without contradicting him. 

Having fallen into a very ſerious frame of mind, 
in which mutual expreſſions of kindneſs paſſed be- 
tween us, fuch as would be thought too vain in me 
to repeat, I talked with regret of the {ad in- 
evitable certainty that one of us muſt ſurvive the 
other. JoansoNn. © Yes, Sir, that is an affecting 
conſideration. I remember Swift, in one of his 
letters to Pope, ſays, © I intend to come over, that 
we may meet once more; and when we muſt 
part, 1t is what happens to all human beings.” 
BoswELL. “ The hope that we ſhall ſee our de- 
parted friends again muſt ſupport the mind.” 
Jouxsox. bs Why yes, Sir. 
is a ſtrange unwillingneſs to part with life, inde- 
pendent of ſerious fears as to futurity. A reverend 
friend of ours (naming him) tells me, that he feels 
an uneaſineſs at the thoughts of leaving his houſe, 
his ſtudy, his books.” JohxsON. This is fooliſh 
in *****, A man need not be uneaſy on theſe 
grounds; for, as he will retain his conſciouſneſs, 
he may ſay with the philoſopher, Omnia mea mecuim 
porto. BoswWELL. © True, Sir: we may carry 
our books in our heads; but ſtill there is ſome- 
thing painful in the thought of leaving for ever 
what has given us pleaſure. I remember, many 
years ago, when my imagination was warm, and I 
happened to be in a melancholy mood, it diſtreſſed 


BoswELL. “ There 


me to think of going into a ſtate of being in which 


Shakſpeare's poetry did not exiſt. A lady whom 
I then much admired, a very amiable woman, 
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1778. humouted my fancy, and relieved me by ſaying, 
Etat. 60. The firſt thing you will meet in the other world, 


will be an elegant copy of Shakſpeare's works pre- 
ſented to you.” Dr. Johnſon ſmiled benignantly 
at this, and did not appear to diſapprove of the 
notion. 80 N 

We went to St. Clement's church again in the 
afternoon, and then returned and drank tea and 
coffee in Mrs. Williams's room; Mrs. Deſmou- 
lins doing the honours of the tea-table. I ob- 
ſerved that he would not even look at a proof- 


ſheet of his Life of Waller” on Good- Friday. 


Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agri- 
culture, which was printed, and was ſoon to be 
publiſhed. It was a very ſtrange performance, the 
author having mixed in it his own thoughts upon 
various topicks, along with his remarks on plough- 
ing, ſowing, and other farming operations. He 
ſeemed to be an abſurd profane fellow, and had 
introduced in his book many ſneers at religion, 
with equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. John- 
ſon permitted me to read ſome paſſages aloud. 
One was, that he reſolved to work on Sunday, and 


_ did work, but he owned he felt ſome weak com- 


punction; and he had this very curious reflec- 
tion: J was born in the wilds of Chriſtianity, 
and the briars and thorns ſtill hang about me.” 
Dr. Johnſon could not help laughing at this ridi- 


culous image, yet was very angry at the fellow's 


impiety. © However, (faid he,) the Reviewers 
will make him hang himſelf.” He however ob- 
ſerved, © that formerly there might have been a 


diſpenſation obtained for working on Sunday in 
| | the 
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the time of harveſt.” Indeed in ritual obſervances, 
were all the miniſters of religion what they ſhould 
be, and what many of them are, ſuch a power 
might be wiſely and ſafely lodged with the Church. 
On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with him. 


He praiſed the late Mr. Duncombe, of Canterbury, 


as a pleaſing man. © He uſed to come to me: I 
did not ſeek much after him. Indeed I never 
ſought much after any body.” BoswELr. Lord 
Orrery, I ſuppoſe.” Jonnson. © No, Sir; 1 
never went to him but when he ſent for me. 


BosWELL. © Richardſon?” Jonnson. © Yes, 


Sir. But I ſought after George Pſalmanazar the 


' moſt. I uſed to 8⁰ and ſit with him at an ale- 


houſe in the city.” 

I am happy to mention another inſtance which 
I diſcovered of his ſeeking after a man of, merit. 
Soon after the Honourable Daines Barrington had 
publiſhed his excellent © Obſervations on the 
Statutes,” Johnſon waited on that worthy and 
learned gentleman ; and, having told him his 
name, courteouſly ſaid, © I have read your book, 
Sir, with great pleaſure, and wiſh to be better 
known to you. Thus began an acquaintance, 
which was continued with mutual regard as long 
25 Johnſon lived. 

Talking of a recent ſeditious delinquent, he 
ſaid, «They ſhould ſet him in the pillory, that he 
may be puniſhed in a way that would diſgrace 
him.” I obſerved, that the pillory does not al- 
ways diſgrace. And I mentioned an inſtance of 
a gentleman who I thought was not diſhonoured 


by it. Joanson. “ Aye, but he was, Sir. He 


Fi 2 could 
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could not mouth and ſtrut as he uſed to do, after 
having been there. People are not willing to aſk 


a man to their tables who has 8d in the | 
pillory.“ | 


The Gentleman who had dined with us at 4 b. 
Percy's * came in. Johnſon attacked the Ameri- 
cans with intemperate vehemence of | abuſe. 1 
ſaid ſomething in their favour ; and added, that 1 
was always ſorry when he talked on that ſubje&. 
This, it ſeems, exaſperated him; though he ſaid 


nothing at the time. The cloud was charged with 


ſulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to burſt 
in thunder. — We talked of a gentleman who was 
running out his fortune in London ; and. I faid, 
« We muſt get him out of it. All his friends 
muſt quarrel with him, and that will ſoon drive 
him away.” Joanson. © Nay, Sir, we'll ſend 
you to him. If your company does not drive a 
man out of his houſe, nothing will.” This was 
a horrible ſhock, for which there was no viſible 
cauſe. J afterwards aſked him why he had faid ſo 
harſh a thing. JohNSsON. “ Becauſe, Sir, you 
made me angry about the Americans.” BoswtrL. 
© But why did you not take your revenge di- 
rectly ?*” Jonnson. (ſmiling) * Becauſe, Sir, I 
had nothing ready. A man cannot ſtrike till he 
has his weapons.“ This was a candid and plcaſant 
confeſſion. 

He ſhewed me to-night his drawing-room, very 
genteelly fitted up; and laid, © Mrs. Thrale ſneered 
when I talked of my having aſked you and your 


3 See p. 58 of this Volume. | 
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in my houſe as in hers. Sir, the inſolence of 
wealth will creep out,” - | BoswsLL.. c She has a 
little both of the inſolence: of wealth, and the con- 
ceit of parts.” Joxsox. ce The inſolence of wealth 
is a wretched thing; but the conceit of parts has 
ſome foundation. To be ſure it ſhould not be. But 
who is without it?“ BoSswELL. Yourſelf, Sir.” 
Jouxson. ce. Why I play no tricks: 1 lay no 
traps.” BoswELL. <« No, Sir. You are Us: feet 
high, and you only do not ſtoop.“ ER 

We talked of the numbers of pebble chat ſome⸗ 
times have compoſed the houſehold of great fa- 
milies. I: mentioned that there were a hundred in 
the family of the preſent Earl of Eglintoune's 
father. Dr. Johnſon ſeeming to doubt it, I began 
to enumerate. Let us ſee: my Lord and my 
Lady two.“ Johxsox. © Nay, Sir, if you are to 
count by twos, you may be long enough.” Bos- 
WELL, * Well, but now l. add two ſons and ſeven 
daughters, and a ſervant for each, that will make 
twenty; fo we have the fifth part already.“ Joan- 
$0N, © Very true. You get at twenty pretty 


readily ; but you will not ſo eaſily get further on. 


We grow to five feet pretty, readily ; but it is not 


ſo eaſy to grow to ſeven.” 


On Sunday, April 19, being Eaſter-day, after 
the ſolemnities of the feſtival in St. Paul's church, 
I viſited him, but could not ſtay to dinner. I 
expreſſed a wiſh to have the arguments for Chriſti- 
anity always in readineſs, that my religious faith 
might be as firm and clear as any propoſition 

H 4 _____ whatever, 
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whatever, ſo that I need not be under the leaft i un- to 
eaſineſs when ir ſhould be attacked.  Jonnsox, ſes 
« Sir, you cannot anſwer all objections. ' You have bu 
demonſtration for a FirſtCauſe : you fee he muſt be far 
good as well as powerful, becauſe there is nothing ſta 
to make him otherwiſe, and goodneſs of itſelf i is di 
preferable, Yet you have againſt this, what is very no 
certain, the unhappineſs of human life. This, To 
however, gives us reaſon to hope for a future ſtate to 
of compenſation, that there may be à perfect is 
ſyſtem. But of that we were not ſure till we had e 


a poſitive revelation.”” 1 told him, that his 
e Raſſclas” had often made me unhappy; for it If 


repreſented the miſery of human life ſo well, and C 
ſo convincingly to à thinking mind; that if at V 
any time the impreſſion wore off, and I N p 
eaſy, I began to ſuſpect ſome deluſion. b 
On Monday, April 20, I found him at home in pL 
the morning. We talked-of a gentleman who we W 
apprehended was gradually involving his cireum- n 
ſtances by bad management. Jounson. © Waſting N 
a fortune is evaporation by a thouſand impercep- ta 
tible means. If it were a ſtream, they'd ſtop it. ct 


You muſt ſpeak to him. It is really miſerable, 
Were he a gameſter, it could be ſaid he had hopes w 
of winning. Were he a bankrupt in trade, he 


W 
might have grown rich; but he has neither ſpirit a 
to ſpend, nor reſolution to ſpare, He does not ci 
ſpend faſt enough to have pleaſure from it. He * 
has the crime of prodigality, and the wretchedneſs a 
of parſimony. If a man is killed in a duel, he is i 

Filled as many a one has been killed; but it is a t 
ſad thing for a man to lie down and die; to bleed ſ 
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to death, becauſe he has not fortitude enough to 
ſcar the wound, or even to ſtitch it up. I cannot 
but pauſe a moment to admire the fecundity of 
fancy, and choice of language, which in this in- 
ſtance, and, indeed, on almoſt all occafions, he 
diſplayed. It was well obſerved by Dr. Percy, 


| now Biſhop of Dromore, The converſation of 


Johnſon is ſtrong and clear, and may be compared 
to an antique ſtatue, where every vein and muſcle 
is diſtinct and bold. Ordinary pre re- 
ſembles an inferiour caſt.” 

On Saturday, April 2 5; I dined with him at Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds's, with the learned Dr. Muſgrave, 
Counſellor Leland of Ireland, ſon to the hiſtorian, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, and ſome more ladies. T he 
Project,“ a new poem, was read to the company 
by Dr. Muſgrave. Jornsow. © Sir, it has no 
power. Were it not for the well-known names 
with which it is filled, it would be nothing: he 
names carry the poet, not the poet the names.” 
Musch vk. « A temporary poem always enter- 


tains us.” JohNsOoN. © So does an account of the 


criminals hanged ym entertain us.“ t 
He proceeded :—< Demoſthenes Taylor, as he 
was called, (that is, the Editor of Demoſthenes) 
was the moſt ſilent man, the mereſt ſtatue of 
a man that I have ever ſeen. I once dined in 
company with him, and all he faid during the 
whole time was. no more than Richard. How 
a man ſhould ſay only Richard, it is not eaſy to 
imagine. But it was thus: Dr. Douglas was 
talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, and aſcribing to him 
ſomething that was written by Dr. Richard Grey. 


So 
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So to correct him, Taylor ſaid, mies his af- 


fected ſententious emphaſis and nod, ) * Richard. 
« Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a high flow of ſpirits, 
exhibited ſome lively ſallies of hyperbolical com- 
pliment to Johnſon, with whom. ſhe had been long 
acquainted, and was very eaſy. He was quick in 
catching the manner of the moment, and anſwered 


her ſomewhat in the ſtyle of the hero of a romance, 


« Madam, you crown me with unfading laurels,” 
I happened, I know not how, to ſay that a 
pamphlet meant a proſe piece. Joanson. “ No, 


Sir. A few ſheets of poetry unbound are a pam- 


Phlet, as much as a few ſheets of proſe.” Mus- 
GRAVE. A pamphlet may be underſtood to 
mean a poetical piece in Weſtminſter-Hall, that is 
in formal language; but in common language it is 
underſtood to mean proſe.” Johxs Oo. (and here 
was one of the many inſtances of his knowing 
clearly and telling exactly how a thing is) “A 
pamphlet is underſtood in common language to 


mean proſe, only from this, that there is ſo much 


more proſe written than poetry; as when we ſay a 
book, proſe is underſtood for the ſame reaſon, 
though a book may as well be in poetry as in 
proſe. We underſtand what is moſt general, and 
we name what 1s lels frequent,” 

We talked of a lady's verſes on Ireland. Miss 
REvNOLDS. <« Have you ſeen them, Sir?” Joansox, 
« No, Madam. I have ſeen a tranſlation from Ho- 
race, by one of her daughters. She ſhewed it me.” 
Miss RevyNnoLDs. *And how was it, Sir?“ JoHNs0N. 
ce Why, very well for a young Miſs's verſe ;—that 
is to 0 ſay, compared with excellence, nothing; but, 

very 
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very well, for the perſon who wrote them. I am 
vexed at being ſhewn verſes in that manner.” 
Miss REVNOLDS. “ But if they ſhould be good, 
why not give them hearty praiſe?” JohNsox. 
« Why, Madam, becauſe I have not then got the 
better of my bad humour from having been ſhewn 
them. | You muſt conſider, Madam; before-hand 
they may be bad, as well as good. Nobody has a 
right to put another under ſuch a difficulty, that 
he muſt either hurt the perſon by telling the truth, 
or hurt himfelf by telling what is not true.” Bos- 
wELL. * A man often ſhews his writings to people 
of eminence, .to obtain from them, either from 
their good-nature, or from their not being able to 
tell the truth firmly, a commendation, of which he 
may afterwards avail himſelf.” JohNSON. Very 
true, Sir. Therefore the man, who is alked by 
an authour, what he thinks of his work, is put to 
the torture, and 1s not obliged to ſpeak the truth; 


ſo that what he ſays is not conſidered as his 


opinion; yet he has ſaid it, and cannot retract 
it; and this authour, when mankind are hunting 
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him with a canniſter at his tail, can ſay, I would 


not have publiſhed, had not Johnſon, or Reynolds, 
or Muſgrave, or ſome other good judge com- 
mended the work.“ Yet I conſider it as a very 
difficult queſtion in conſcience, whether one ſhould 
adviſe a man not to publiſh a work, if profit be 
his object; for the man may ſay, Had it not 
been for you, I ſhould have had the money. Now 
you cannot be ſure ; for you have only your own 


opinion, and the publick may think very dif- 


terently.” SIR JosHua REYNOLDS. * You muſt 
upon ſuch an. occaſion have two judgments ; one 
as 
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as to the real value of the work, the other as to 


what may pleaſe the general taſte at the time.“ 


JoansoN. © But you can be /ure of neither; and 
therefore I ſhould fcruple much to give a ſup- 


preſſive vote. Both Goldſmith's comedies were 


once refuſed ; his firſt by Garrick, his ſecond by 


Colman, who was prevailed on at laſt by much ſo- 


licitation, nay, a kind of force, to bring it on. Hig 
< Vicar of Wakefield' I myſelf did not think would 


have had much ſucceſs. It was written and ſold 


to a bookſeller before his © Traveller; but pub- 
liſhed after; ſo little expectation had the book- 
ſeller from it. Had it been fold after the Tra- 


veller, he might have had twice as much money 
for it, though ſixty guineas was no mean price. 


The bookſeller had the advantage of Goldſmith's 
reputation from The Traveller' in the ſale, though 


Goldſmith had it not in felling the copy.” Sm 
Josnua Rxvxolps. “ The Beggar's Opera affords 
a proof how ſtrangely people will differ in opinion 
about a literary performance. Burke thinks it 
has no merit.” JounsoNn.. “ It was refuſed by 
one of the houſes ; but I ſhould have thought it 
would ſucceed, not from any great excellence in 


the writing, but from the novelty, and the general 
ſpirit and - gaiety of the piece, which keeps the 


audience always attentive, and diſmiſſes them in 


good humour.“ 
We went to the drawing-room, where was a 
conſiderable increaſe of company. Several of us 


got round Dr. Johnſon, and complained that he 


would not give us an exact catalogue of his works, 


that there might be a complete edition. He, 


ſmiled, and evaded our entreaties. That he in- 


tended 
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tended to do it I have no doubt, becauſe I have 
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imperfect liſt, fairly written out, which he entitles 


Hiſtoria Studiorum. I once got from one of his 


friends a liſt, which there was pretty good reaſon 
to ſuppoſe was accurate, for it was written down 
in his preſence by this friend, who enumerated 
each article aloud, and had ſome of them men- 
tioned to him by Mr. Levett, in concert with 
whom it was made out; and Johnſon, who heard 
all this, did not contradict it. But when I ſhewed 
a copy of this liſt to him, and mentioned the evi- 
dence for its exactneſs, he laughed, and faid, & I 
was willing to let them go on as they pleaſed, and 
never interfered.” Upon which I read it to him, 
article by article, and got him poſitively to own or 
refuſe ; and then, having obtained certainty ſo far, 
got ſome other articles confirmed by him di- 
rectly, and afterwards, from time to time, made 
additions under his ſanction. 

His friend Edward Cave having been men- 


tioned, he told us, © Cave uſed to fell ten thou- 


ſand of © The Gentleman's Magazine ;* yet ſuch 
was then his minute attention and anxiety that the 
ſale ſhould not ſuffer the ſmalleſt decreaſe, that 
he would name a particular perſon who he heard 
had talked of leaving off the Magazine, and 
would ſay, Let us have ſomething good next 


month.“ 


It was obſerved, that avarice was inherent in 


ſome diſpoſitions. JohNsoN. © No man was 


born a miſer, becauſe no man was born to poſ- 
ſeſſion. Every man is born cupidus— deſirous of 
getting 


ledge, to do him juſtice, 
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getting; but not avarys—defirous of keeping, 
 BosWELL. cc ] have heard old Mr. Sheridan chin. 
tain, with much ingenuity, that a complete miſer 
is a happy man; a miſer who gives himſelf wholly 
to the one paſſion of ſaving.” Jo:ixson. “ That 


is flying in the face of all the world, who have 


called an avaricious man a miſer, becauſe he is 
miſerable. No, Sir; a man who both ſpends and 
ſaves money is the happieſt man, becauſe he has 
both enjoyments. 

The converſation having turned on 1 Bon Mats, 
he quoted from one of the Aua an exquiſite in- 
ſtance of flattery in a maid of honour in France, 


| who being aſked by the Queen what o'clock it 


was, anſwered, © What your Majeſty pleaſes.” 
He admitted that Mr. Burke's claſſical pun upon 
Mr. Wilkes's being carried on the ſhoulders of 
the mob, | 


4 — - Numeriſque fertur 
ce Lege ſolutus, 


was admirable; and though he was ſtrangely un- 
willing to allow to that extraordinary man the 
talent of wit“, he alſo laughed with approbation at 


4 See this queſtion fully inveſtigated in the Notes upon my 
„ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” edit. 3, p. 21, et eq 
And here, as a lawyer mindful of the maxim Sauum cuique 


tribuito, 1 cannot forbear to mention, that the additional Note 


beginning with “ 1 find fince the former edition,” is not mine, 
but was obligingly furniſhed by Mr. Malone, who was ſo kind 
as to ſuperintend the preſs while I was in Scotland, and the firlt 
part of the ſecond edition was printing. He would not allow 


me to aſcribe it to its proper authour; but, as it is exquiſitel/ 


acute and elegant, I take this opportunity, without his. know- 


another 


DR. JOHNSON. 
another of his playful conceits ; which was, that 
« Horace has in one line given a deſcription of a a 
good deſirable manour : 


Eſt modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines.” 


that is to ſay, a modus as to the tithes and certain 
fines.” 

He obſerved, © A man cannot with propriety 
ſpeak of himſelf, except he relates ſimple facts; 
as, © I was at Richmond: or what depends on 
menſuration ; as, I am ſix feet high.” He is ſure 
he has been at Richmond ; he 1s ſure he is ſix feet 
high: but he cannot be ſure he 1s wiſe, or that he 
has any other excellence. Then, all cenſure of a 
man's ſelf is oblique praiſe. It is in order to ſhew 
how much he can ſpare. It has all the invidiouſ- 
neſs of ſelf-praiſe, and all the reproach of falſe- 
hood.” BosweLL. © Sometimes it may proceed 
from a man's ſtrong conſciouſneſs of his faults 
being obſerved. He knows that others would 
throw him down, and therefore he had better lye 
down ſoftly of his own accord.” 

On Tueſday, April 28, he was engaged to dine 
at General Paoli's, where, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, I was ſtill entertained in elegant hoſpitality, 
and with all the eaſe and comfort of a home. I 
called on him, and accompanied him in a hackney- 
coach, We ſtopped firſt at the bottom of Hedge- 
lane, into which he went to leave a letter, © with 
good news for a poor man in diſtreſs,” as he told 
me. I did not queſtion him particularly as to 
this. He himſelf often reſembled Lady Boling- 

broke's 
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broke's lively deſcription of Pope: that © he was 


un politique aux choux et aux raves.” He would 


might be with a Duke: or, perhaps, “ I dine to- 
day at the other end of the town: or, © A gentle- 
man of great eminence called on me yeſterday.” — of 

He loved thus to Keep things floating in con- 
jecture: Omne ignotum pro magnifico eft, I be- 
lieve I ventured to diſſipate the cloud, to unveil 
the myſtery, more freely and frequently than 
any of his friends. We ſtopped again at Wirg- 
man's, the well-known Zoy-ſhop, in St. James's- 
Street, at the corner of St. James's-Place, to which 
he had been directed, but not clearly, for he 
ſearched about ſome time, and could not find it at 
firſt; and ſaid, To direct one only to a corner 
{hop is zoying with one.” I ſuppoſe he meant this 
as a play upon the word toy: it was the firſt time 


that I knew him ſtoop to ſuch ſport. After he 


had been ſome time in the ſhop, he ſent for me to 
come out of the coach, and help him to chooſe 
a pair of ſilver buckles, as thoſe he had were too 
ſmall. Probably this alteration in dreſs had been 
ſuggeſted by Mrs. Thrale, by aſſociating with 
whom, his external appearance was much im- 
proved. He got better cloaths; and the dark 
colour, from which he never deviated, was en- 
livened by metal buttons. His wigs, too, were 
much better ; and during their travels in France, 
he was furniſhed with a Paris-made wig, of hand- 


ſome conſtruction. This chooſing of ſilver buckles 


was a negociation: * Sir, (ſaid he,) I will not 
have the ridiculous large ones now in faſhion; and 
I will 
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| will give no more than a guinea for a pair.” 
Such were the principles of the buſineſs ; and, after 
ſome examination, he was fitted. As we drove 


along, I found him in a talking humour, of which 
[| availed myſelf. BoswELL. © I was this morn- 


ing in Ridley's ſhop, Sir; and was told, that the 
collection called © John/ſoniana* has ſold very 
much.” Joanson. © Yet the © Journey to the 
Hebrides' has not had a great ſale 5.” BoswtLL. 
« That is ſtrange.” Jonnson. © Yes, Sir; for in 
that book I have told the world a great deal that 
they did not know before.” 

BosWELL. © I drank chocolate, Sir, this fore- 


noon with Mr. Eld; and, to my no ſmall ſurprize, 


found him to be a Staffordſhire Whig, a being 
which I did not believe had exiſted.” JohNsON. 
« Sir, there are raſcals in all countries.” BoswseLL. 
« Eld faid, a Tory was a creature generated be- 
tween a non-juring parſon and one's grand- 
mother.“ Jonanson. * And I have always faid, 
the firſt Whig was the Devil.” BosweLL. «© He 
certainly was, Sir. The Devil was impatient of 
ſubordination ; he was the firſt who reſiſted power : 


© Better to reign in Hell than ſerve in Heaven:“ 


At General Paoli's were Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Mr. Lg” Marcheſe Gherardi of LOO 


Here he 3 was miſtaken, or © had a different notion of 
an extenfive ſale from what is generally entertained : for the fact 
is, that four thouſand copies of that excellent work were ſold 


very quickly, A new edition has been printed ſince his death, 


beſides that in the collection of his works. | 
Vol. III. 1 and 
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and Mr. John Spottiſwoode the younger, of Spot- 
tiſwoode , the ſolicitor. At this time fears of an 
invaſion were circulated ; to obviate which, Mr. 
Spottiſwoode obſerved, that Mr. Fraſer the en- 


gineer, who had lately come from Dunkirk, faid, 


that the French had the ſame fears of us. Jonx. 
sor. © It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps us 
in peace. Were one half of mankind brave, and 
one half cowards, the brave would be always beat- 
ing the cowards. Were all brave, they would 
lead a very unealy life; all would be continually 
fighting : but being all cowards, we go on very 
well.” 

We talked of drinking wine. JohNSON. “] re- 
quire wine only when J am alone. I have then 
often wiſhed for it, and often taken it.” SporTi15- 
WOODE. © What, by way of a companion, Sir?“ 
Jounson. © To get rid of myſelf, to ſend myſelf 
away. Wine gives great pleaſure; and every 
pleaſure is of itſelf a good. It is a good, unleſs 
counterbalanced by evil. A man may have a 
ſtrong reaſon not to drink wine ; and that may be 
greater than the pleaſure. Wine makes a man 
better pleaſed with himſelf. I do not fay that it 
makes him more pleaſing to others. Sometimes it 
does. Bur the danger 1s, that while a man grows 
better pleaſed with himſelf, he may be growing 


In the phraſeology of Scotland, I ſhould have ſaid, Mr. 
John Spottiſwoode the younger, of that i/4.” Johnſon knew 
that ſenſe of the word very well, and has thus explained it in 
his Dictionary, voce IL x“! It alſo ſignifies © the ſame; as, 
Mackintoſp of that ilk, denotes a gentleman whoſe ſurname and 
the title of his eſtate are the ſame,” | 
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les pleaſing to others”. Wine gives a man no- 1728. 
thing. It neither gives him knowledge nor wit; tat. 69. 
it only animates a man, and enables him to bring 
out what a dread of the company has repreſſed. It 
only puts in motion what has been locked up in 
froſt. But this may be good, or it may be bad.“ 
SpoTTISWOODE. © So, Sir, wine is a key which 
opens a box; but this box may be either full or 
empty :” Jonxsox. « Nay, Sir, converſation is 
the key: wine is a pick- lock which forces open 
the box and injures it. A man ſhould cultivate 
his mind ſo as to have that confidence and readi- 
neſs without wine, which wine gives.“ BoswELL. 
« The great difficulty of reſiſting wine is from be- 
nevolence. For inſtance, a good worthy man aſks 
you to taſte his wine which he has had twenty 
years in his cellar.” Jonnson. © Sir, all this 
notion about benevolence ariſes from a man's ima- 
gining himſelf to be of more importance to others, 
than he really is. They don't care a farthing 
whether he drinks wine or not.” Six JosguA 
REVNOLDS. © Yes, they do for the time.” Jonx- 
so. © For the time !—If they care this minute, 
they forget it the next. And as for the good 
worthy man; how do you know he is good and 
worthy? No good and worthy man will infiſt 


7 It is obſerved in Waller's Life, in the Biograpbia Britan- 


vica, that he drank only water; and that while he ſat in a com- 


pany who were drinking wine, “ he had the dexterity to accom» 
modate his diſcourſe to the pitch of theirs as it un. If ex- 
ceſs in drinking be meant, the remark is acutely juſt. But ſurely, 


2 moderate uſe of wine gives a Saiety of ſpirits which water- 
drinkers know not. 


I 2 upon 
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upon another man's drinking wine. As to the 
wine twenty years in the cellar—of ten men, three 
ſay this, merely becauſe they muſt ſay ſomething; 
—three are telling a lie, when they ſay they have 
had the wine twenty years ;—three would rather 
ſave the wine ;—one, perhaps, cares. I allow it is 
ſomething to pleaſe one's company ; and people 
are always pleaſed with thoſe who partake pleaſure 
with them. But after a man has brought himſelf 
to relinquiſh the great perſonal pleaſure which 


ariſes from drinking wine, any other conſideration 


is a trifle. To pleaſe others by drinking wine, is 
ſomething, only if there be nothing againſt it. I 
ſhould, however, be ſorry. to offend worthy men : 


cc Curſt be the verſe, how well fo eer it flow, 
« That tends to make one worthy man my foe,” 


BoswEL.. © Curſt be the ſpring, the water.” Johu- 
SON, © But let us conſider what a fad thing it 


would be, if we were obliged to drink or do any 
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thing elſe that may happen to be agreeable to the 


company where we are.” LAN GTON. * By the 
ſame rule you muſt join with a gang of cut- 
purſes.” Johnſon. Yes, Sir: but yet we muſt do 
Juſtice to wine; we muſt allow it the power it 
poſſeſſes. To make a man pleaſed with himſelf, 
let me tell you, is doing a very great thing; 


< $i patriæ volumus, fi Nobis vivere cari. 


I was at this time myſelf a water-drinker upon 


trial by Johnſon's recommendation, Johxsox. 
« Boſwell 


. 
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© Boſwell is a bolder combatant than Sir Joſhua : 
he argues for wine without the help of wine; bur 


Sir Joſhua with it.” Six JosHua RevynoLbs. 
« But to pleaſe one's company 1s a ſtrong mo- 
tive.” JoansoN. (who, from drinking only water, 
ſuppoſed every body who drank wine to be ele- 
vated,) © I won't argue any more with you, Sir. 
You are too far gone.” Sir JosguA. “ I ſhould 
have thought ſo indeed, Sir, had I made ſuch 
a ſpeech as you have now done.” JoxNsox. 
(drawing himſelf in, and, I really thought bluſh- 
ing,) * Nay, don't be angry. I did not mean to 
offend you.” Six Josnua. © At firſt the taſte. 
of wine was diſagreeable to me; but I brought 
myſelf to drink it, that I might be like other 
people. The pleaſure of drinking wine is ſo con- 
nected with pleaſing your company, that altogether 
there is ſomething of ſocial goodneſs in it.“ JonN- 
SON. © Sir, this is only ſaying the ſame thing over 
again.“ SIR JosSHUA. © No, this is new.“ Jonn- 
So. © You put it in new words, but it is an old 
thought. This is one of the diſadvantages of 
wine. It makes a man miſtake words for thoughts,” 
BoswWELL. © I think it is a new thought; at leaſt, 
it is in a new attitude.” JonnsoNn. © Nay, Sir, it 
is only in a new coat; or an old coat with a new 
facing, (Then laughing heartily) Ir is the old 


dog in a new doublet.—An extraordinary inſtance 


however may occur where a man's patron will do 
nothing for him, unleſs he will drink: here may 
may be a good reaſon for drinking.” 

I mentioned a nobleman who I believed was 
really uneaſy if his company would not drink hard. 
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JonnsoN. © That is from having had people about 
him whom he has been accuſtomed to com- 
mand.” BosweLL. © Suppoſing I ſhould be ze 
A tete with him at table.” JohNSsON. © Sir, there 
15 no more reaſon for your drinking with him, 
than his being ſober with you.” BoswELL. © Why 
that is true; for it would do him leſs hurt to be 
ſober, than it would do me to get drunk.” Johx- 
SON. © Yes, Sir; and from what I have heard of 
him, one would not with to ſacrifice himſelf to 
ſuch a man. If he-muſt always have ſomebody to 
drink with him, he ſhould buy a ſlave, and then 
he would be ſure to have it. They who ſubmit to 
drink as another pleaſes, make themſelves his 
Naves.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, you will ſurely 
make allowance for the duty of hoſpitality. A 
gentleman who loves drinking comes to viſit me,” 
Jornsox. © Sir, a man knows whom he viſits ; he 
comes to the table of a ſober man.” BoswtzLL, 
But, Sir, you and I ſhould not have been ſo well 
received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had 
not drank with our worthy friends. Had ] drunk 
water only as you did, they would not have been 
ſo cordial.” JonxsoN. «© Sir William Temple 
mentions that in his travels through the Nether- 
lands he had two or three gentlemen with him, 
and when a bumper was neceſſary he put it on 
them. Were I to travel again through the iſlands, 
I would have Sir Joſhua with me to take the 


bumpers.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, let me put a 


cale, Suppoſe Sir Joſhua ſhould take a jaunt 
into Scotland ; he does me the honour to pay me 
a viſit at my houſe in the country; I am overjoyed 
| | at 
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himſelf? No, no, my dear Sir Joſhua, you ſhall 
not be treated ſo, I 0 take a bottle with you.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned, 
TounsoON. © Fifteen years ago I ſhould have gone 
to ſee her.” SPOTTISWOODE. © Becauſe ſhe was 
fifteen years younger?” Jorxson. © No, Sir; 
but now they have a trick of putting every thing 
into the news- papers.“ 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of 
the introductory ſtanzas of the firſt book of Taſſo's 
« Terufalem,” which he did, and then Johnſon 
found fault with the ſimile of ſweetening the edges 
of a cup for a child, being transferred from Lu- 
cretius into an epick poem. The General ſaid he 
ad not imagine Homer's poetry was ſo ancient as 
is ſuppoſed, becauſe he aſcribes to a Greek colony 
circumſtances of refinement not found in Greece 
itſelf at a later period, when Thucydides wrote. 
JoansoN. © I recollect but one paſſage quoted by 
Thucydides from Homer, which is not to be 
found in our copies of Homer's works; I am for 
the antiquity of Homer, and think that a Grecian 
colony by being nearer Perſia might be more re- 
tined than the mother country.” 

On Wedneſday, April 29, I dined with him at 
Mr. Allen Ramſay's, where were Lord Binning, 
Dr. Robertſon the hiſtorian, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
and the Honourable Mrs. Boſcawen, widow of the 
TN and mother of the preſent Viſcount Fal- 

mouth, of whom, if it be not preſumptuous in me 
to praiſe her, I would ſay, that her manners are 

14 the 
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the moſt agreeable, and her converſation the beſt, 
of any lady with whom I ever had the happineſs 


to be acquainted. Before Johnſon came we talked 
a good deal of him; Ramſay ſaid he had always 


found him a very polite man, and that he treated 


him with great reſpect, which he did very ſin- 


cerely. I ſaid I worſhipped him. RoBERTSOx. 
« But ſome of you ſpoil him; you ſhould not 
worſhip him; you ſhould worſhip no man.“ 
BoswEeLL. © I cannot help worſhipping him, he is 
ſo much ſuperiour to other men.” RoRERTSOx. 
ce In criticiſm, and in wit in converſation he is no 
doubt very excellent; but in other reſpects he is 
not above other men; he will believe any thing, and 
will ſcrenuouſly defend the moſt minute circum- 
ſtance connected wich the Church of England.“ 
BosweLL, © Believe me, Doctor, you are much 
miſtaken as to this; for when you talk with him 
calmly in private, he is very liberal in his way of 


thinking.” RogtRTsoN. © He and I have been 


always very gracious ; the firſt time I met him 
was one evening at Strahan's, when he had juſt 
had an unlucky altercation with Adam Smith, to 
whom he had been ſo rough, that Strahan, after 
Smith was gone, had remonſtrated with him, and 
told him that I was coming ſoon, and that he was 
uneaſy to think that he might behave in the ſame 
manner to me. No, no, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon) 
I warrant you Robertſon and I ſhall do very well.” 
Accordingly he was gentle and good-humoured, 


and courteous with me the whole evening; and 


he has been ſo upon every occaſion that we have 
met ſince, I have often. faid (laughing) that 
[ have 
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| have been in a great meaſure indebted to Smith 1778. 
{or my good reception.” BoswzLL. © His power ö 
of reaſoning is very ſtrong, and he has a peculiar 
art of drawing characters, which is as rare as good 
portrait painting. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. © He 
's undoubtedly admirable in this; but, in order to 
mark the characters which he draws, he over- 
charges them, and gives people more than they 
really have, whether of good or bad.” 

No ſooner did he, of whom we had been thus 
talking fo eaſily, arrive, than we were all as quiet 
as a ſchool upon the entrance of the head-maſter ; 
and were very ſoon ſet down to a table covered 
with ſuch variety of good things, as contributed not 
a little to difpoſe him to be pleaſed, 

Ramsay. © I am old enough to have been a 
contemporary of Pope. His poetry was highly 
admired in his life-time, more a great deal than 
after his death.” JonxsoN. “ Sir, it has not been 
les admired after his death; no authours ever had 
lo much fame in their own life-time as Pope and 
Voltaire; and Pope's poetry has been as much ad- 
mired after his death as during his life; it has 
only not been as much talked of, but that is 
owing to its being now more diſtant, and people 
having other writings to talk of. Virgil is leſs 
talked of than Pope, and Homer is leſs talked of 
than Virgil; but they are not leſs admired. We 
muſt read what the world reads at the mo- 
ment. It has been maintained that this ſuper- 
fœtation, this teeming of the preſs in modern 
times, is prejudicial to good literature, becauſe it 
obliges us to read ſo much of what is of inferiour 

value 


it without the pleaſure of verſe *. 
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value, in order to be in the faſhion ; ſo that better 
works are neglected for want of time, becauſe a 
man will have more gratification of his vanity in 
converſation, from having read modern books, 
than from having read the beſt works of an- 
tiquity. But it muſt be conſidered, that we have 
now more knowledge generally diffuſed ; all our 
ladies read now, which is a great extenſion. Mo- 
dern writers are the moons of literature, they ſhine 
with reflected light, with light borrowed from the 
ancients, Greece appears to me to be the foun- 
tain of knowledge; Rome of elegance.” Rau- 
Say. © I ſuppoſe Homer's © Iliad” to be a collection 
of pieces which had been written before his time. 
I ſhould like to ſee a tranſlation of it in poetical 
proſe like che book of Ruth or Job.” Ropzkrt- 
SON, © Would you, Dr. Johnſon, who are maſter 
of the Engliſh language, but try your hand upon a 


Part of it.“ JohNSON. * Sir, you could not read 


8 2, 


We talked of antiquarian reſearches. Johxsox. 
c All that is really Zy9wn of the ancient ſtate of 
Britain is contained in a few pages. We can know 
no more than what the old writers have told us; 
yet what large books have we upon it, the whole 
of which excepting ſuch parts as are taken from 
thoſe old writers is all a dream, ſuch as W hitaker's 


$ This experiment which Madame Dacier made in vain, has 


fince been tiied in our own language, by the editor of Oſſian, 


and we mult either think very meanly of his abilities, or allow 
tac Dr. Johnſon was in the right. And Mr, Cowper, a man of 


real genius, has miſerably failed in his blank verſe tranſlation. 


c Mancheſter.” 
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« Mancheſter.” I have heard Henry's © Hiſtory 
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on in ſeparate diviſions, as the civil, the military, 
the religious hiſtory; I wiſh much to have one 
branch well done, and that is the hiſtory of man- 
ners, of common life.” RopBzrTsoN. * Henry 
ſhould have applied his attention to that alone, 
which 1s enough for any man ; and he might have 
found a great deal ſcattered in various books, 
had he read ſolely with that view. Henry erred 
in not ſelling his firſt volume at a moderate price 
to the bookſellers, that they might have puſhed 
him on till he had got reputation. I fold my 
© Hiſtory of Scotland” at a moderate price, as 
a work by which the bookſellers might either gain 


or not; and Cadell has told me that Millar and 


he have got ſix thouſand pounds by it. I after- 
wards received a much higher price for my 
writings. An authour ſhould ſell his firſt work for 
what the bookſellers will give, till it ſhall appear 
whether he is an authour of merit, or, which is the 
ſame thing as to purchaſe-money, an authour who 
pleaſes the publick.”* 

Dr. Robertſon expatiated on the character of 
a certain nobleman; that he was one of the 
ſtrongeſt- minded men that ever lived; that he 
would fit in company quite ſluggiſh, while there 
was nothing to call forth his intellectual vigour ; 
but the moment that any important ſubject was 
ſtarted, for inſtance, how this country 1s to be de- 
fended againſt a French invaſion, he would rouſe 
himſelf, and ſhew his extraordinary talents with 
the moſt powerful ability and animation,” Jonn- 

6 SON, 
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sox. © Yet this man cut his own throat. The 


tat. 69, true ſtrong and found mind is the mind that can 


embrace equally great things and ſmall, Now! 
am told the King of Pruſſia will ſay to a ſervant, 
© Bring me a bottle of ſuch a wine, which came in 
ſuch a year; it hes in ſuch a corner of the cellars.” 
J would have a man great in great things, and 
elegant in little things.” He ſaid to me after- 
wards, when we were by ourſelves, “ Robertlon 
was 1n a mighty romantick humour, he talked of 
one whom he did not know; but I downed him 
with the King of Pruffia.”—< Yes, Sir, (ſaid I) 
you threw a #9le at his head.“ 


An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, con- 
cerning whom both Robertſon and Ramſay agreed 


that he had a conſtant firmneſs of mind; for after 


a laborious day, and amidſt a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he would ſit down with his ſiſters 
and be quite cheerful and good-humoured. Such 
a diſpoſition, it was obſerved, was a happy gift of 
nature. JoansoNn. * J do not think ſo; a man 
has from nature a certain portion of mind; the 
uſe he makes of it depends upon his own free will, 
That a man has always the ſame firmneſs of mind 
I do not ſay ; becauſe every man feels his mind leſs 
firm at one time than at another; but I think a 
man's being in a good or bad humour depends 
_—_ his will.” —I, however, could not help think- 


ing that a man's humour 1s often uncontroulabe 


by his will. 


Johnſon harangued againſt drinking wine, “ A 
man (ſaid he) may chooſe whether he will have 
abſtemiouſneſs and knowledge, or claret and 1 ign0- 

7 rance,” 


JOHNSON. 


rance.” Dr. Robertſon (who is very companion- 
able) was beginning to diſſent as to the proſcrip- 
tion of claret. Joh NsON. (with a placid ſmile) 
« Nay, Sir, you ſhall not differ with me; as 1 
have ſaid that the man is moſt perfect who takes 
in the moſt things, I am for knowledge and 
claret.” RoBERTSON. (holding a glaſs of generous 
claret in his hand) * Sir, I can only drink your 
health.” JoHnsoN. “ Sir, I ſhould be ſorry if you 
ſhould be ever in ſuch a ſtate as to be able to do 
nothing more.” RoBERTSON. © Dr. Johnſon, al- 
low me to ſay, that in one reſpect I have the 
advantage of you; when you were in Scotland you 
would not come to hear any of our preachers, 
whereas when I am here I attend your publick 
worſhip without ſcruple, and indeed, with great 
ſatisfaction.” Joanson. “ Why, Sir, that is not 
ſo extraordinary: the King of Siam ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Louis the Fourteenth; but Louis the 
Fourteenth ſent none to the King of Siam ?.” 
Here my friend for once diſcovered a want of 
knowledge or forgetfulneſs ; for Louis the Four- 
teenth did ſend an embaſly to the King of Siam, 
and the Abbe Choiſis, who was employed in it, 
publiſned an account of it in two volumes. 


Next day, Thurſday, April 30, I found him at 


home by himſelf. Jon xSsONW. Well, Sir, Ramſay 
gave us a ſplendid dinner. I love Ramſay. You 


will not find a man in whoſe converſation there 1s 


more inſtruction, more CY and more 


9 Mrs, Piozzi confidently mentions this as having paſſed in 
Scotland, & Anecdotes,” p. * 


elegance, 
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elegance, than in Ramſay's. BoSwELL. “ What 
I admire in Ramſay, is his continuing to be ſo 
young.” JohNSON. “ Why yes, Sir, it is to be 
admired. I value myſelf upon this, that there is 
nothing of the old man in my converſation. ] 
am now ſixty-eight, and I have no more of it 
than at twenty-eight.” BosweLL. © But, Sir, 
would not you wiſh to know old age ? He who is 
never an old man does not know the whole of 
human life; for old age is one of the diviſions of 
it.” JonnsoN. © Nay, Sir, what talk is this?” 
BosweLL. © I mean, Sir, the Sphinx's deſcription 
of it morning, noon, and night. I would know 
night, as well as morning and noon.” TJornsox, 
« What, Sir, would you know what it is to feel 
the evils of old age? Would you have the gout? 
Would you have decrepitude ?” — Seeing him 
heated, I would not argue any farther ; but I was 
confident that I was in the right. I would, in due 
time, be a Neſtor, an elder of the people; and 
there ſhould be ſome difference between the con- 
verſation of twenty-eight and ſixty-eight. A grave 
picture ſhould not be gay. There is a ſerene, 
ſolemn, placid old age. JounsoNn. © Mrs. Thrale's 
mother ſaid of me what flattered me much. A 
clergyman was complaining of want of ſociety 
in the country where he lived; and ſaid, © They 
talk of runts; (that is, young cows). Sir, (faid 
Mrs. Saluſbury,) Mr. Johnſon would learn to talk 
of runts: meaning that I was a man who would 
make the moſt of my ſituation, whatever it 
was.” He added, “I think myſelf a very polite 
zan.“ | | 


On 
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On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir 
Joihua Reynolds's, where there was a very large 
company, and a great deal of converſation ; but 
owing to ſome circumſtance which I cannot now] 


recollect, I have no record of any part of it, 


except that there were ſeveral people there by no 
means of the Johnſonian ſchool ; fo that leſs atten- 
tion was paid to him than uſual, which put him 
out of humour; and upon ſome imaginary of- 
ſence from me, he attacked me with ſuch rude- 
neſs, that I was vexed and angry, becaule it gave 
thoſe perſons an opportunity of enlarging upon his 
ſuppoſed ferocity, and ill treatment of his beſt 
friends. I was ſo much hurt, and had my pride 
ſo much rouſed, that I kept away from him for a 
week ; and, perhaps, might have kept away much 
longer, nay, gone to Scotland without ſeeing him 
again, had not we fortunately met and been re- 
conciled. To ſuch unhappy chances are human 
friendſhips liable. 

On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. 
Langton's. I was reſerved and ſilent, which I 
ſuppoſe he perceived, and might recolle& the 
cauſe. After dinner, when Mr. Langton was 
called out of the room, and we were by ourſelves, 
he drew his chair near to mine, and ſaid, in a tone 
of conciliating courteſy, © Well, how have you 
done ?” BoswELL. © Sir, you have made me very 
unealy by your behaviour to me when we were 
laſt at Sir Joſhua Reynolds'ss You know, my 
dear Sir, no man has a greater reſpect and af- 
fection for you, or would ſooner go to the end of 


the world to ſerve you. Now to treat me ſo—.” 
He 
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1778. He inſiſted that I had interrupred him, which 1 


Etat. 69. aſſured him was not the caſe ; and, proceeded, the 
« But why treat me ſo before people who neither dor 
love you nor me?” Jon NSsON. “ Well, I am ſorry It \ 
for it. I'll make it up to you twenty different wil 
ways, as you pleaſe.” BosWELL. © I ſaid to-day to En. 
Sir Joſhua, when he obſerved that you r me 
ſometimes, I don't care how often, or how high he of 1 
toſſes me, when only friends are preſent, for then tio! 
I fall upon ſoft ground: but I do not like falling Hi 
on ſtones, which is the caſe when enemies are He 
preſent. —I think this a pretty good image, Sir,” kn 
Joxnson.' © Sir, it is one of the nn I have vel 
ever heard.” e H. 

The truth is, there was no venom in the bu 
wounds which he inflicted at any time, unleſs they — 
were irritated by ſome malignant infuſion by other 
hands. We were inſtantly as cordial again as Ac 
ever, and joined in hearty laugh at ſome ludicrous in 
but innocent peculiarities of one of our friends. on 
BoswELL. © Do you think, Sir, it is always cul- a 

pable to laugh at a man to his face?“ . Joanson, th 


« Why, Sir, that depends upon the man and the ha 
thing. If it is a ſlight man, and a light thing, 0 
you may; for vou take —— valuable from 


him 2” Br 
He ſaid, « ] read yeſterday: Dr. Blair” 8 „ Je 
on Devotion, from the text © Cornelius, -a.:devout nc 


man. His doctrine is the beſt limited, the beſt B 
expreſſed : there is the moſt warmth without fana- '* 


ticiſm, the moſt rational tranſport... There is one th 
part of it which I diſapprove, and I'd have him © 
correct it; which is, that © he who does not feel W 


joy 
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1 joy in religion is far from the æingdom of Heaven! 1778. 
d, there are many good men Whoſe fear of Gop pre- tar. 69. 
er dominates over their love. It. may diſcourage. 

ry It was raſhly ſaid. A noble ſermon it is indeed. I 

nt wiſh Blair would come over to the Church of 

0 England.“ 

e When Mr. Langton returned to us, the “ flow 

le of talk ”” went on. An eminent author being men- 

N tioned ;—JonnsoN. © He is not a pleaſant man. 

8 His converſation is neither inſtructive nor brilliant. 


re He does not talk as if impelled by any fullneſs of 
y knowledge or vivacity of imagination. His con- 


ve verſation is like that of any other ſenſible man. 
He talks with no wiſh either to inform or to hear, 
* but only becauſe he thinks it does not become ——— 
ey ½ do ſit in a company and fay nothing.” 
er Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of 
2 Addiſon having diſtinguiſned between his powers 
us in converſation and in writing, by faying * have 
s, only nine-pence in my pocket; but I can draw for 
l a thouſand pounds ;"—JonnsoNn. © He had not 
N, that retort ready, Sir; he had prepared it before- 
he hand.” LancToxn. (turning to me) A fine 
g, ſurmiſe. Set a thief to catch a thief.” | 
m Johnſon called the Eaſt-Indians barbarians. 
BoswELL, “ You will except the Chineſe, Sir?“ 
on Jounson. „ No, Sir.” Boswzl E. Have they 
ut not arts?“ JottwsSon. © They have pottery.” 
eſt BoswELL. © What do you fay to the written cha- 


a» WW raters of their language? Jonnson. Sir, 
ne they have not an alphabet. They have not been able 
m to form what all other nations have formed.“ Bos- 
el WELL. © There is more learning in their language 
oy Vor. III. K than 
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than in any other, from the immenſe number of 
their characters.“ Jonnson. © It is only more 
difficult from its rudeneſs ;. as there is more labour 
in hewing down a tree with a ſtone than with an 
axe.” 

He ſaid, © I have been reading Lord Kames's 
sketches of the Hiſtory of Man.” In treating of 
ſeverity of puniſhment, he mentions that of Ma- 


dame Lapouchin, in Ruſſia, but he does not give 


it fairly; for I have looked at Chappe D' Auterocbe, 
from whom he has taken it. He ſtops where it is 
faid that the fpectators thought her innocent, and 
leaves out what follows; that ſhe nevertheleſs was 
guilty. Now this is being as culpable as one can 
concelve, to miſrepreſent fact in a book, and for 
what motive? It is like one of thoſe lies which 
people tell, one cannot ſee why. The woman's 
life was ſpared; and no puniſhment was too great 
for the favourite of an Empreſs who had conſpired 
to dethrone her miſtreſs. BosweLL. ©*© He was 


only giving a picture of the lady in her ſufferings.” 


JounsoNn. © Nay, don't endeavour to palliate this. 
Guilt is a principal feature in the picture. Kames 
is puzzled with a queſtion that puzzled me when [ 
was a very young man. Why is it that the intereſt 
of money is lower, when money is plentiful ; for 
five pounds has the ſame proportion of value to a 
hundred pounds when money 1s plentiful, as when 
it is ſcarce? A lady explained it to me. It is 


(faid ſhe) becauſe when money is plentiful there. 


are ſo many more who have money to lend, that 
they bid down one another. Many have then a 
hundred pounds; and one ſays, Take mine rather 

than 
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than another's, and you ſhall have it at four per 1778. 
cent.“ BosweLL. © Does Lord Kames decide Fin, og. 


the queſtion ?”. Jonnson. © I think he leaves it 
as he found it.” BosweLr. “* This muſt have 
been an extraordinary lady. who inſtructed you, Sir. 
May I aſk who ſhe was?” Jornsow. © Molly 
Aſton', Sir, the ſiſter of thoſe ladies with whom 
you dined at Lichfield.—-I ſhall be at home to- 


morrow.“ BoswELL. © Then let us dine by our- 


ſelves at the Mitre, to keep up the old cuſtom, 


1 Tohnſon had an extraordinary admiration of this lady, not- 
withſtanding ſhe was a violent Whig. In anſwer to her high- 
flown ſpeeches for Liberty, he addreſſed to her the following 
Epigram, of which I preſume to offer a tranſlation : 


cc Liber ut e welim Jnaſoſti pulchra Maria, 


« Ut maneam liber pulchra Maria wale,” 


Adieu, Maria! ſince you'd have me free; 
For, who beholds thy charms a ſlave muſt be. 


A correſpondent of * The Gentleman's Magazine, who 
ſubſcribes himſelf Sciol us, to whom I am indebfed for ſeveral 
excellent remarks, obſerves, ** The turn of Dr. Johnſon's lines 
to Miſs Aſton, whoſe Whig principles he had been combating, 


appears to me, to be taken from an ingenious epigram in the Me- 


»agiana,” [Vol. III. p. 376. edit. 17 16. ] on a young lady who 
appeared at a maſquerade, habillee en Feſnite, during the fierce 
contentions of the followers of Molinos and Janſenius concerning 
free-will; ä 

* On s' etonne iei que Caliſte 

Ait pris l habit de Molineſte. 

Puiſque cette jeune beautẽ 


Ote a chacun ſa libertẽ, 
Neeſt ce pas une Janſeniſte ?”* 
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© the cuſtom of the manor, the cuſtom of the 
mitre.” JonhNsON. © Sir, ſo it ſhall be.“ 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpoſe 
of dining by ourſelves at the Mitre, according to 
old cuſtom. There was, on theſe occaſions, a 
little circumſtance of kind attention to Mrs. Willi- 
ams, which muſt not be omitted. Before coming 
out, and leaving her to dine alone, he gave her her 
choice of a chicken, a ſweetbread, or any other 
little nice thing, which was carefully ſent to her 
from the tavern, ready-dreſt. 

Our converſation. to-day, I know not W 
turned, (I think for the only time at any length, 
during our long acquaintance,) upon the ſenſual 
intercourſe between the ſexes, the delight of which 


he aſcribed chiefly to imagination. Were it not 


for imagination, Sir, (ſaid he) a man would be as 


happy in the arms of a chambermaid as of a 


Ducheſs. But ſuch is the adventitious charm of 


fancy, that we find men who have violated the beſt 


principles of ſociety, and ruined their fame and 
their fortune, that they might poſſeſs a woman of 


rank.” It would not be proper to record the par- 


ticulars of ſuch a converſation in moments of unre- 
ſerved frankneſs, when nobody was preſent on 
whom it could have any hurtful effect. That 


ſubject, when philoſophically treated, may ſurely 


employ the mind in as curious diſcuſſion, and as 


innocently as anatomy; provided that thoſe who 
do treat it keep clear of inflammatory incentives. 


« From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere,” — 


we were ſoon engaged in very different ſpeculation; 
humbly and reverently nnn and wondering 


at 
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at the univerſal myſtery of all things, as our imper- 
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ſect faculties can now judge of them. There 5 


are (ſaid he) innumerable queſtions to which the 
inquiſitive mind can in this ſtate receive no anſwer: 


Why do you and J exiſt? Why was this world 
created? Since it was n. created, hp wand is: 


not created ſooner 2? i Arier | flo 


Mr. Hoole's, with Sir Joſhua Reynolds. I have 
neglected the memorial of this evening, ſo as to 
remember no more of it than two particulars; 
one, that he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed an argument by 


Sir Joſhua, that virtue was preferable to vice, con- 


ſidering this life only; and that a man would be 
virtuous were it only to preſerve his character: and 


that he expreſſed much wonder at the curious 


formation of the bat, a mouſe with wings ; ſaying, 
that „ it was almoſt as ſtrange a thing in phiſio- 
logy, as if the fabulous dragon could be ſeen.” 

On Tueſday, May 12, I waited on the Earl of 
Marchmont, to know if his Lordſhip would favour 
Dr. Johnſon with information concerning Pope, 


whoſe Life he was about to write. Johnſon had 


not flattered himſelf with+the hopes of receiving 


any civility from this nobleman; for he ſaid to 
me, when I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one 


who could tell him a great deal about Pepe, Sir, 
he will tell me nothing.” 1. had the honour of 


being known to his Lordſhip, and applied to him 


of myſelf, without heing commiſſioned by Johnſon. 
His Lordſhip; behaved in the moſt polite and 
obliging manner, promiſed to tell all he recollected 
about Pope, and was ſo very courteous as to ſay, 
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« Tell Dr. Johnſon I have a great reſpect for him, 

and am ready to ſhew it in any way I can. I am 

to be in the city to-morrow, and will call at his 

houſe as I return.” His Lordſhip however aſked, 

« Will he write the Lives of the Poets 1impartially ? 

He was the firſt that brought Whig and Tory into 

a Dictionary. And what do you think of his defi- 

nition of Exciſe? Do you know the hiſtory of his 

averſion to the word zranſpire ?” Then taking 
down the folio Dictionary, he ſhewed it with this 
cenſure on its ſecondary ſenſe: © To eſcape from 
ſecrefy to notice; a ſenſe lately innovated from 
Trance, without neceſſity.” The truth was, Lord 
Bolingbroke, who left the Jacobites, firſt uſed it; 
therefore, it was to be condemned. He ſhould have 
ſhewn what word would do for it, if it was unneceſ- 
ſary.“ I afterwards put the queſtion to Johnſon; 
* Why Sir, (ſaid he,) get abroad.” Boswsii, 
« That, Sir, is uſing two words.” JokNsox. 
c Sir, there is no end of this. You mays as 
well inſiſt to have a word for old age.” BoswELI. 
« Well, Sir, SexeFus.” Jonnson. © Nay, Sir, to 
inſiſt always that there ſhould be one word to 
expreſs a thing in Enghſh, becauſe there is one in 
another language, 1s to change the language.” 

I ayailed myſelf of this opportunity to hear from 
his Lordſhip many particulars both of Pope and 
Lord Bolingbroke, which I have 1n writing. 

I propoſed to Lord Marchmont that he ſhould 


reviſe Johnſon's Life of Pope: ©« So (faid his 


Lordſhip) you would put me in a dangerous 


| fituation. You know he knocked down Oſborne 


the bookſeller,” 


Elated 


8 
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Elated with the ſucceſs of my ſpontaneous exer- 
tion to procure material and reſpectable aid to 
Johnſon for his very favourite work, „The Lives 


of the Poets, I haſtened down to Mr. Thrale's at 


Streatham, where he now was, that I might inſure 
his being at home next day; and after dinner, 


when I thought he would receive the good news in 


the beſt humour, I announced it eagerly : *I have 
been at work for you to day, Sir. I have been with 
Lord Marchmont. He bade me tell you he has a 
great reſpect for you, and will call on you to-mor- 
row at one o'clock, and communicate all he knows 
about Pope.” —Here I pauſed, in full expectation 
that he would be pleaſed with this intelligence, 
would praiſe my active merit, and would be alert 
to embrace ſuch an offer from a nobleman. But 
whether I had ſhewn an over-exultation, which 
provoked his ſpleen; or whether he was ſeized 
with a ſuſpicion that I had obtruded him on Lord 
Marchmont, and humbled him too much ; or 
whether there was any thing more than an unlucky 
fit of ill- humour, I know not; but, to my ſurprize, 
the reſult was, — Joh NsOoN. © I ſhall not be in 
town to-morrow. I don't care to know about 
Pope.” MRS. THRALE. (ſurprized as 1 was, and 


a little angry) © I ſuppoſe, Sir, Mr, Boſwell 
thought, that as you are to write Pope's Life, 


you would wiſh to know about him.” Jonnsox. 
« Wiſh! why yes. If it rained knowledge I'd 
hold out my hand; but I would not give myſelf 
the trouble to go 1n queſt of it.” There was no 
arguing with him at the moment. Some time 
afterwards he ſaid, „Lord Marchmogt will call 
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on me, and then I ſhall call on Lord Marctimont, | 


Mr. Thrale was uneaſy: at his unaceountable ca: 


price; and told me, that if I did not take care to 


bring about a meeting between Lord Marchmont 
and him, it would never take place, which would 
be a great pity. I ſent a card to his Lordſhip, to 
be left at Johnſon's houſe, acquainting him, that 
Dr. Johnſon could not be in town next day, but 
would do himſelf the honour of waiting on him at 
another time.— give this account fairly, as a 
ſpecimen of that unhappy temper with which this 
great and good man had occaſionally to ſtruggle, 
from ſomething morbid in his conſtitution. Let 
the moſt cenſorious of my readers ſuppoſe himſelf 
to have a violent fit of the tooth- ach, or to have 
received a ſevere ſtroke on the ſhin- bone, and 
when in ſuch a ſtate to be aſked a queſtion; and if 
he has any candour, he will not be ſurprized at the 
anſwers which Johnſon ſometimes gave in moments 
of irritation, which, let me aſſure them, 1s. exqui- 
ſitely painful. But it muſt not be erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed that he was, in the ſmalleſt degree, careleſs 
concerning any work which he undertook, or that 
he was generally thus peeviſn. It will be ſeen, 
that in the following year he had a very agreeable 
interview with Lord Marchmont, at his Lordſhip's 
houſe ; and this very afternoon he ſoon forgot any 
frerfulneſs, and fell into converſation as uſual. 


I mentioned a reflection having been thrown opt 
againſt four Peers for having preſumed to riſe in 


oppoſition to the opinion of the twelve judges, in a 
cauſe in the Houſe of Lords, as if that were inde- 
cent. JoansoN. * Sir, there is no ground for cen- 

| ſure, 
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ſure. The Peers are- Judges themſelves :.: and 
ſuppoſing them really to be of a different opinion, 
they might from duty be in oppoſition to the 
Judges, who were there only to be conſulted.” 

In this obſervation I fully concurred with hs 
for, unqueſtionably, all the Peers are veſted with 
the higheſt judicial powers; and when they are 
confident that they underſtand a cauſe, are not 
obliged, nay ought not to acquieſce in the opinion 
of the ordinary law Judges, or even in that of thoſe 
who from their ſtudies and experience are called the 
Law Lords. I conſider the Peers in general as I 
do a Jury, who ought to liſten with reſpectful at- 
tention to the ſages of the law; but, if after hear- 
ing them, they have a firm opinion of their own, 
are bound, as honeſt men, to decide accordingly. 
Nor is it ſo difficult for them to underſtand even 
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law queſtions, as is generally thought; provided 


they will beſtow ſufficient attention upon them. 
This obſervation was made by my honoured rela- 
tion the late Lord Cathcart, who had ſpent his 


life in camps and courts ; yet aſſured me, that he 


could form a clear opinion upon molt of the cauſes 
that came before the Houſe of Lords, as they 
were ſo well enucleated in the Caſes.” _ 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious clergyman af 
our acquaintance had diſcovered a licentious ſtanza, 
which Pope had originally in his“ Univerſal 
Pray” before. the ſtanza, 


« What conſcience dictates to be done, 
« Or warns us not to do, &c.“ 


It 
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It was this: 
r Can fins of moment bn the _ 
Of everlaſting fires? 
« And that offend great Nature's God, 
« Which Nature' 5 ſelf _— = 


ml that Dr. 0 obſerved, © it had be 
| borrowed from Guarini. There are, indeed, j 


Paſtor Fido, many ſuch flimſy ſuperficial maui 
as that in the two laſt lines of this ſtanza. 
BoswetL. * In that ſtanza of Pope's * rf 
Fres,* is certainly a bad metaphor. ” Mas. Tru, 
« And “ fins of moment is a faulty expreſſion; fir 
its true import is momentous, Which cannot be in- 
tended.” Jonxson. It muſt have been write 
© of moments.” Of moment, is momentous ; of monat, 
momentary. I warrant you, however, Pope wrote 
this ſtanza, and ſome friend ſtruck it out. Boileau 
wrote ſome ſuch thing, and Arnaud ftruck it out 
ſaying, Vous gagnerez deux ou trois impies, et pu- 
arez je ne ſcais combien des honnettes gens. het 
fellows want to ſay a daring thing, and don't knov 
how to go about it. Mere poets Know no more al 
fundamental principles than Here he was inter- 
rupted ſomehow.” Mrs. Thrale mentioned Dryden, 
Jouxsow. He puzzled himſelf about predeſtins 
tion, —How fooliſh was it in Pope to give all li 
friendſhip to Lords, who thought they honourel 
him by being with him; and to chooſe ſuch Lon 
as Burlington, and Cobham, and Bolingbroke! 
Bathurſt was negative, a pleaſing man; and I hae 
heard no illof Marchmont : and then Wweys ſaying 
] do not value you for being a Lord; which wi 
2 5 
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: fore proof that he did. I never ſay, I do not 


decauſe I do not care.“ BOswELLI. Nor for 
being a Scotchman % JokNsONYN. * Nay, Sir, I 


re a Scotchman without the faults of Scotchmen. 
ou would not have been fo valuable as you are, 
had you not been a Scotchman.”” 

Talking of divorces, I aſked if Othello's doctrine 
as not e, 


« He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 
« Let him not know't, and he's not robb'd at all.“ 


Dr. Johnſon and Mrs. Thrale joined againſt this. 
OHNSON. © Aſk any man if he'd wiſh not to know 
f ſuch an injury.“ BoswsLL. « Would you tell 
our friend to make him unhappy?” JokNsOx. 
Perhaps, Sir, L ſhould not; but that would be 
from prudence on my own account. A man 
would tell his father.“ Bosw ELI. © Yes ; becauſe 
he would not have ſpurious children to get any 
ſhare of the family inheritance.“ Mrs, THRALE. 
* Or he would tell his brother.” BoswsLL. 
* Certainly: his elder brother.” Joansox. © You 
would tell your friend of a woman's infamy, to pre- 


hs vent his marrying a whore: there is the ſame 
red reaſon to tell him of his wife's infidelity, when he 
6 WH married, to prevent the conſequences of impoſi- 


tion. It is a breach of confidence not to tell a 
ave rend.“ BOSwELL. £ Would you tell Mr. "its 
in, (aaming a gentleman who afſurediy was not in the 
an caſt danger of ſuch a miſerable diſgrace, though 
married 


io value you more for being à Scotchman. You | 
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alue Boſwell more for being born to an eſtate, Tut 790 
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married to a fine woman.) Jonusox. « No, Sir; 
becauſe it would do no good; he is ſo Auggilb, 
he'd never go to nn * get ronghs 
div ce. 

He ſaid of one of our friends, ec * is ruining 
himſelf without pleaſure. A man who loſes x 
play, or who runs out his fortune at court, males 
his eſtate leſs, in hopes of making it bigger: (I an 
ſure of this word, which was often uſed by him: 
but it is a ſad thing to paſs through the quagmir 
of parſimony, to the gulph of ruin. To pak 


over the flowery path of extravagance is very well” 


* Amongſt the numerous prints paſted on the wall 
of the dining-room at Streatham, was Hogarth" 
«© Modern Midnight Converſation,” I aſked him 
what he knew of Parſon Ford, who makes a con- 
ſpicuous figure in the riotous groupe. Jonxson. 
< Sir, he was my acquaintance and relation, my 
mother's nephew. He had -purchaſed a living in 
the country, but not ſimoriiacally. I never ſaw him 
dut in the country. I have been told he was a man 


of greats. parts; very profligate, but I never heard, 
he was impious ?” BosweLL, , Was there not 3 
ſtory of his ghoſt having appeayed ?”” Jonxson, 
Sir, it was believed. A waiter at the Hum- 


mums, in which houſe Ford died, had been abſen 


for ſome time, and returned, not knowing that! 


Ford was dead. Going down to the cellar, 0 


coming to the ſtory, he met him; going dom 
again he met him a ſecond time. When be. came! 
upz he aſked ſome of: the people of the bout 
what Ford could be doing there. They toll bin 
Ford was dead: The waiter: tock a: fever, u 


which he lay for ſome time. When he Revert 


e ſaid 
rom F 
hom. 
"mewh 
ame b; 
nd the 
ndone 
an, ir 
e ſaid, 
rent tO 


e get 
ith int 
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e ſaid he had a meſſage to deliver to ſome women 


tom Ford; but he was not to tell what, or to 
nom. He walked out; he was followed; bur 


2 4 * 


ame back, and ſaid he had delivered the meſſage, 
nd the women exclaimed, Then we are all 
ndone!! Dr. Pellet, who was not a credulous 
an, inquired into the truth of' this ſtory, and 
e ſaid, the evidence was irrefiſtible. My wife 


e get themſelves cupped.) I believe ſne went 
ith intention to hear about this ſtory of Ford. 
it firſt they made difficulty to tell her; but, 
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er they had talked to her, ſhe came away fa- 
need that it was true. To be ſure, the man 
„aa fever; and this viſion may have been the 
7 


ginning of it. But if the meſſage to the wo- 
en, and their behaviour upon it were true as 


ſts upon his word; and there it remains.“ 

Aſter Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, Johnſon 
| I fat up late. 
eynolds's argument on Sunday laſt, that a man 
buld be virtuous though he had no other mo- 
e than to preſerve his character. Jornsov. 


Yes, Sir; debauching- a friend's wife will.“ 
DHNSON, © No, Sir. 
——— for it?“ Bogweit. © Lord - 


ud not get into the houſe but by Lord. 


bmewhere about St. Paul's they loſt him. He 


ent to the Hummums; (it is a place where peo- 


Sir, it is not true: for as to this world vice 
not hurt a man's character. Bosweri. 


Who thinks the worſe 


s not his friend.” Jornson. That is only 
cireumſtance, Sir; a flight diſtinction. Hie 


ted, there was ſomething ſupernatural. That 


We reſumed Sir Joſhua 
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+ 1778. A man is choſen Knight of the ſhire, not th 
{= leſs for having debauched ladies.” Bow, 
-" What, Sir, if he debauched the ladies of or, 

tlemen in the country, will not there be a ge 

neral reſentment againſt him?“ Joansox. «© No 

Sir. He will loſe thoſe particular gentleme; 

bur the reſt will not trouble their heads about it” 
(warmly.) BoswzLr. © Well, Sir, I cannot think 

fo.” Jornson. © Nay, Sir, there is no talk 

ing with a man who will diſpute what ey 


things, 
what a 
(angri 
no ſuc. 
not inc 
every 1 
as Hai 
to brin 
upon n 
this di! 


| , body knows. (angrily.) Don't you know this? Nex 
„ BoswzLL. No, Sir; and I wiſh to think bemi A falt, be 
. = of your country than you repreſent it. I kπ s to tt 
in Scotland a gentleman obliged to leave it HShe fa; 

1 | debauching a lady; and in one of our countalſÞthat a 
an Earl's brother loſt his election, becauſe he H be had 
debauched the lady of another Earl in that coum county, 

| and broken the peace of a noble family.” vite as 
| Still he would not yield. He proceeded: « M hen 
| you not allow, Sir, that vice does not hurt a ma'WWLondo1 
= character ſo as to obſtruct his proſperity in H upon t! 
| when you know that —— was loaded 1 ſta 
! with wealth and honours; a man who had u He tall 
Cc © _ quired his fortune by ſuch crimes, that his cx Loo] 
| ſciouſneſs of them impelled him to cut his ot Lo! 
; throat.” BoswteLL. © You will recolle&, laughed 


that Dr. Robertſon ſaid, he cut his throat beca 
| he was weary of flill life; little things not beifſſme: at 
1 ſufficient to move his great mind.“ Jon that on, 
XX | (very angry) © Nay, Sir, what ſtuff is this? 1% Cicero. 
$Id had no more this opinion after Robertſon faid i He 
| than before. I know nothing more offen Hiſtory 


W what one knows to be 4 account 


: JOHNSON. 


things, by way nee continuing a diſpute, to ſee 
what a man will anſwer, to a him your butt!“ 
ol (avgrier ſtil.) BosweLL. © My dear Sir, I had 
vo ſuch intentions as you ſeem to ſuſpect; I had 
WE cot indeed. Might not this nobleman have felt 
every thing © weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
„ Hamlet ſays!” Jonxsown. © Nay, if you are 
o bring in gabble, Il talk no more. I will not, 
WW upon my honour.” My readers will decide upon 
this diſpute. 

Next morning I ſtated to Mrs. Thrale at break- 
faſt, before he came down, the diſpute of laſt night 
a5 to the influence of character upon ſucceſs in life. 
She ſaid he was certainly Wrong ; and told me, 
that a Baronet loſt an election in Wales, becauſe 
he had debauched the ſiſter of a gentleman i in the 
county, whom he made one of his daughters in- 
vite as her companion at his ſeat in the country 
when his lady and his other children were in 
London. But ſhe would not encounter Johnſon 
upon the ſubject. 

I ſtaid all this day with him at Streatham. 


He talked a great deal, in very good humour. 
Looking at Meſſrs. Dilly's ſplendid edition 
of Lord Cheſterfield's miſcellaneous works, he 
laughed, and faid, © Here now are two ſpeeches 
aſcribed to him, both of which were written by 
me: and the beſt of it is, they have found out 


Cicero.“ 

He cenſured Lord Kames's ee Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man,” for miſrepreſenting Clarendon's 
e the appearance of Sir George Villiers's 


that one is like Demoſthenes, and the other like 


ghoſt, 
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1778. ghoſt, as if Clarendon were weakly creduloy; 
FD eg when the truth is, that Clarendon only ſays, tha bra 
69. Joes t. 
the ſtory was upon a better foundation of credit, 5 


omitted. He added, in this book it is main- 


Jonxsox. « I cannot ſay, Sir, as we find no pev- 


French are a groſs, ill-bred, untaught people; z 


than uſually ſuch diſcourſes are founded upon; 
nay, ſpeaks thus of the perſon who was reported 
to have ſeen the viſion, © the poor man, if le 
bad been at all waking ;” which Lord Kames ha 
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Well, 
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tained that virtue is natural to man, and that if 
we would but conſult our own hearts we ſhould 
be virtuous. Now after conſulting our own heart 
all we can, and with all the helps we have, ve 

find how few of us are virtuous. This is fa 
ing a thing which all mankind know not to be 
true.” BoswrI I. © Is not modeſty natural?” 


ple quite in a ſtate of nature; but I think the mot 
they are taught, the more modeſt they are. The 


a lady there will ſpit on the floor and rub it wi 
her foot. What 1 gained by being i in France 
was, learning to be better ſatisfied with my ov 
country. Time may. be employed to more ad. 
vantage from nineteen to twenty-four almoſt in 
any way than in travelling; when you ſet travel. 


t 

againſt mere negation, againſt doing nothing ; 
235 better * her much mor e. 
would a young man Farah were he to ſhud; mg 
during thoſe y Pool ol lodeed, if 2 young man | fo 
wild, and d, myſt women, and ad com wal 
pany, it ig bettei 3 1 done abroad, 4 7 re 


on his return "he. break” off fuch connection 
and a ga hos 5 man, A Hari 


4» 
3 © Se 


Da. JOHNSON. | | 
form, and e to make. How little 
joes travelling ſupply to the converſation of an 
nan who has travelled; how little to Beauclerk; 
oweLL. © What ſay you to Lord - 
oanson. „* J never but once heard him talk 
f what he had ſeen, and that was of a = ſer- 
ent in one of the Pyramids of Egypt.“ Bosw Lil. 
Well, I happened to hear him tell the fame 
ing, which made me mention him.“ 


225 


to live in the country, I would not devote my- 
If to the acquiſition of popularity; I votild live 


ld have my time at my own command. ” 
WELL. © But, Sir, is it not a fad thing to 


daxSON. “ Sir, you will by and by have enough 
this converſation, which now delights you ſo 

ch.” her 

As he was a zealous friend of ſubordination, 

was at all times watchful to repreſs the vulgar 


1 ople, Sir, (ſaid he,) are the beſt; take 1 bun- 
1 ladies of quality, you'll find them better 
eue, better mothers; more willing to ſacri- 
| e their own pleaſure to their children, than 
tal hundred other women. Tradeſwomen (I mean 


e worſt creatures upon the earth, groſsly igno- 
, and thinking yiciduſneſs faſhionable.” Far- 
11 chink, are often worthleſs fellows. Few 


L wil da, and, if they do, they'll be 
Vor. III. . 


[ ralked of a country life.— JonNHSBo v. Were 


at n diſtance from all our literary friends?“ 


wires of "tradeffnen) in the city, who are 
Inh from ten to ien thouſand Pounds, are 


aſhamed 


1778. 


— | 
Etat. 69 


a much better way, much more happily; 1 


bt againſt the manners of the great; « High” 


1778. 
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aſhamed of it: farmers cheat and are not aſhamed 0 
of it: they have all the ſenſual vices too of the 


nobility, with cheating into the bargain. Ther ng 
is as much fornication and adultery among * 

farmers as amongſt noblemen.” BOSwELL. „I i. . 
notion of the world, Sir, however, is, that the FA | 
morals of women of quality are worſe than thok WW is 5 


in lower ſtations.“ JokNSsONM. © Yes, Sir, the Deer 
licentiouſneſs of one woman of quality mals Wi liohl 
more noiſe than that of a number of women in 


a ; | celvec 
lower ſtations; then, Sir, you are to conſider 8 
the malignity of women in the city againſt women happy 


of quality, which will make them believe ay Wl; 
thing of them, ſuch as that they call their coach. and 1 
men to bed. No, Sir, ſo far as I have obſerved, 


5 myſel 
the higher in rank, the richer ladies are, they at gtion 
the better inſtructed and the more virtuous.” 3 

This year the Reverend Mr. Horne publitel I what 


his Letter to Mr. Dunning, on the Engib Ig 
Particle; Johnſon read it, and though not treat ; 
in it with ſufficient reſpect, he had candour cnow He 
to ſay to Mr. Seward, © Were. I to make an Wl. f 
edition of my Dictionary, I would adopt ferent 
of Mr. Horne's etymologies; I hope they di 
not put the dog in the pillory for his lib; * MAR 
has too much literature for that.” ue 
3 5 | circun 
Ia Mr. Horne Tooke's enlargement of that © Leit, « Wh: 
which he has ſince publiſhed with the title of “ Era #9 coup 8 
or, the Diverſions of Purley;“ he mentions this compln® 
as if Dr. Johnſon inſtead of /zveral of his ety mologits he tri 
ſaid all. His recollection having thus: magnifed it, ſbens und the 
ambitious he was of the approbation of ſo great a man. would 
| = Ikitche, 


0 


Da. JOHNSON. . 
On Saturday, May 16, I dined with him at Mr. 1778. 
Beauclerk's, with Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Tul. 6g. 
Dr. Higgins, and ſome others. I regret very | 
feelingly every inſtance of my remiſſneſs in record- 
ing his memorabilia ; 1 am afraid it is the condition 


of humanity (as Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, once 
| obſerved to me, after having made an admirable 
ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, which was 
[highly applauded, but which he afterwards per- 
ceived might have been better :) © that we are 
more uneaſy from thinking of our wants, than 
happy in thinking of our acquiſitions.” This is an 
unreaſonable mode of diſturbing our tranquillity, 
and ſhould be corrected; let me then comfort 
[myſelf with the large treaſure of Johnſon's conver- 
ſation which I have preſerved for my own enjoy- 
ment and that of the world, and let me exhibir 
what 1 have upon each occaſion, whether more or 
leſs, whether a bulſe, or only a few ſparks of 
a diamond. E A 1.5: 8 a 
He ſaid, © Dr. Mead lived more in the broad 
ſun- ſhine of life than almoſt any man.” fg 


then the common topic of converſation. ' It was 
alked why piling their arms was inſiſted upon as a 


natter of ſuch conſequence, when it ſeemed to be a 


] circumſtance ſo inconſiderable in itſelf. Joaunson. 


* „Why, Sir, a French authour ſays, 7 y a beau- 
10 coup de puerilites dans la guerre. All diſtinctions 
ics „are trifles, becauſe great things can ſeldom occur, 


nd thoſe diſtinctions are ſettled by cuſtom. A ſavage 
1 would as willingly have his meat ſent to him in the 
0 kitchen, as eat it at the table here; as men become 

x « L2 civilized 


The difaſter of General Burgoyne's army was 
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Tut. 69. preference are invented.” | 


has done it the beſt; II take his, five out of {u, 


"himſelf ſo much in India, to whom he natural 
talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone accompanied 


"cc The information which we have from modern 
travellers 1 is much more authentic than what we had 
from ancient travellers; ancient travellers gueſſed; 
modern Travellers meaſure. Phe Swiſs admit 
"that there | is but one errour in Stanyan. If Brydore 


poſſeſſed the power of putting the State in motion; 


; ter?“ Jonxson. Why, yes, Sir, when we ale 
_ weary of this relaxation. So the City of Londat 
will appoint its Mayors again by ſeniority. 
\BoswzLL. © But is not N Ll mere _ 
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civilized, various modes of denoting honourabl 


He this. day made the obſervations upon the 
ſimilarity between Raſſelas and © Candide, 
which TI have inſerted in its proper place, whe 
conſidering his admirable philoſophical Romance, 
He ſaid © Candide” he thought had more power i 
it than any thing that Voltaire had written. 

He ſaid, The lyrical part of Horace never 
can be perfectiy tranſlated; ſo much of the excel 
lence is in the number and the expreſſion. Franci 


againſt 1 them all,” 
On Sunday, May 17, I preſented to him M. 
Fullarten, of F ullarton, who has ſince diſtinguiſhed 


him in his tour to Sicily and Malta. He fail 


were more, attentive to his Bible, he would ber 
good traveller.” 


He ſaid; Lord Chatham was a Dictator; be 


now there is no power, 23 is relaxed.” Do- 
ELI. * Is: there no hope of a change to the be- 


Da. JOHNSON. 
for having a good or a bad Mayor?“ Jonxsox. 
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| « 2 Sir; but the evil of competition is greater Tas bo. 


that of the worſt Mayor that can come; 
_ thete is no more reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
choice of a rabble will be right, than that chance 
vil be right.” 
| On Tueſday, May 19, I was to tt out for Scot- 
and in the evening. He was engaged to dine with 
me at Mr. Dilly's, I waited upon him to remind 
him of his appointment and attend him thither ; he 
gave me ſome ſalutary counſel, and recommended 
| vigorous reſolution againft any deviation from 
moral duty. BoswzLL. © But you would not have 
me to bind myſelf by a folemn obligation ?” 
JoHNSON. (much agitated) «© What! a vow—O, 
no, Sir, a vow is a horrible thing, it is a ſhare for 
fin, The man who cannot go to Heaven withour a 
yow=-may go—"" Here, ſtandin ing erect. in the 
middle of his library, and rolling grand, his pauſe 
was truly a curious compound of the folema and 
the ludicrous ; he half-whiſtled in his uſual way, 
when pleaſant, and he pauſed, -as if checked by 
religious awe.—Methought he would have added 
—to Hell—but was reſtrained. ' I humoured the 
dilemma, «© What! Sir, (faid I,) * celum 
Juſeris thit 2 alluding to his imitation Al 


- And bil him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.“ 


=» AY 


. 


Imitation of the Tenth Satire of J uvenal,” a too 
000 WY near recurrence of the verb /pread, in his deſcrip- 
tion of the young Enthuſiaſt at College: 


x | L3 ©« Though 


I had thin to him a fight fault in his _ 
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ee Through all his veins the fever of renown, 
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e Spreads from. the- ſtrong contagion of the gown; ¶ deſign 
. , :O'er Bodley's donie his future labours ſpread, My 
e And Bacon's manſion: trembles o'er his head,” of affe 
He had deſired me to change ſpreads | to burns, bu a 
P 
for perfect authenticity, I now had it done vid Wi Boſvil 
his own hand*, 1 thought this alteration not only paſſed 
cured the fault, but was more poetical, as it migh fore w 
carry an alluſion to the Wirt by which Hercules that 1 
was inflamed. .. Rowen 
* We had a quiet cams meeting at Mr RY 
Dilly” s; nobody there but ourſelves. Mr. Dil N bur n. 
mentioned ſomebody having wiſhed that Milton lGordo 
£ Tractate on Education ſhould be printed aloq WM wich 8 
With his Poems in the edition of the Engi inſorm 
| Fi then going on. Jonxsox. It would he houſe, 
reak ing in upon the plan; but would be of « expreſ] 
boy conſequence. So, far as it would be our wo 
thing it would be wrong. Education in Englad his ow 
as been, in danger of being hurt by two of i 
'greareſt men, Milton and Locke. Milton's pla 
35: impracticable, and I ſuppoſe has never ben 
| ried, Locke's, 1 fancy. has been tried ofen © M 
Enough; but is very imperfect, it gives too muck 
to one ſide, and, too little to the other; it gives 0 
little to literature. I ſhall do what 1 can for D 0 
Watts: but my materials. are very ſcanty. Hi been a 
maſt are bu no means his beſt works ; ; I cannoMrerfatic 
SE 4 Ws A . 4 1 Murdo 
n 0 correction, is deo ...: 
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Dx. JOHNSON. 
praiſe his poetry itſelf highly; but I can praiſe its 
deſign. “ 
My illuſtrious friend and I parted with aſſurances 
BY of affectionate regard. 

[ wrote to him on the 25th of May, dia 
Thorpe in Yorkſhire, one of the ſeats of Mr. 
BY Boſville, and gave him an account of my having 
j paſſed a day at Lincoln, unexpectedly, and there- 
bre without having any letters of introduction, but 
that J had been honoured with civilities from the 
Reverend Mr. Simpſon, an acquaintance of his, 
and Captain Broadley, of the Lincolnſhire Militia; 
but more particularly from the Reverend Dr. 
Gordon, the Chancellor, who firſt received me 
with,great politeneſs as a ſtranger, and when I 
informed. him who I was, entertained me at his 
houſe, with the moſt flattering attention; I alſo 
expreſſed the pleaſure with which I had found that 
our-worthy friend Langton was highly eſteemed in 
his own county town. 


20 Dr. SAMUEL e 
© My DEAR SIR, 
3 9 | Edinburgh, June 18, ns. 


E953 4 


1 2 « SINCE my return to Scotland, 1 have 
been again at Lanark, and have had more con- 
verſation with Thomſon's ſiſter. It is ſtrange that 
Murdoch, who was his intimate friend, ſhould have 
miſtaken his mother's maiden name, which he 
ſays was Hume, whereas Hume wage the nate of 
bis „ NI. the mother 's fide, His 
L4 . "mother's 


* 
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never impute the negligence of my hand to the cold- 


gen dt this miſtake, he has . it. 
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mother's name was Beatrix Trotter, a daughter «] 
of Mr. Trotter, of Fogo, a ſmall ;proprietor of WM: Anna 
land. Thomſon had one brother, whom he had pon : 
with him in England as his amanuenſis ; but he Wl viſhes 
was ſeized with a conſumption, and having returned N be pro 
to Scotland, to try what his native air would do Ml critical 
for him, died young, He had-three ſiſters, one 

married to Mr. Bell, miniſter of the pariſh of Strath. 
aven; one to Mr. Craig, father of the ingenious 
architect, who gave the plan of the New Town af 
Edinburgh ; and one to Mr. Thomſon, maſter of Mr. 

the grammer-ſchool at Lanark. He was of : lt favo 
humane and benevolent diſpoſition ; not only ſem bons vi 
valuable preſents to his ſiſters, but a yearly allon. Was at 


ance in money, and was always wiſhing to have it Ncolnſhir 
in his power to do them more good. Lord Biwords ir 
Lyttelton's obſeryation, that * he loathed much to 
write, was very true, His letters to his fiſte, «It 1 
Mrs. Thomſcn, were not frequent, and in one e comp 
them he ſays, All my friends who know me, e Can 
know how backward I am to write letters; and jeek ; t 
lcoree o 


o intere 
liſpoſitic 
anifeſt, 


military 
tention, 


neſsof my heart.“ I ſend you a copy of the laſt letter 
which ſhe had from him; ſhe never heard that he 
had any intention of going into holy orders. From 
this late interview with his ſiſter, I think much 
more favourably of him, as I hope you will. Ian 
eager to ſee more of your Prefaces to the Poet; 
1 ſolace myſelf with "w N peck ſheets which | 


have. 


+ Dr. a te ae war] 
in his © Lives of the Poets; for notwithſtanding, my having 


7 Da. JOHNSON, 
« ] ſend another parcel of Lord Hailes's 
Annals, which you will pleaſe to return to me as 
ſoon as you conveniently can. He ſays, © he 
wiſhes you would cut a little deeper; but he may 
be proud that there is ſo little occaſion to uſe the 
critical knife. I ever am, my dear Sir, 
« Jour faithful and affectionate, 
« Humble ſervant, 
| « JAMES BOSWELL.” 


Mr. Langton has been pleaſed, at my requeſt, 
to favour me with ſome particulars of Dr. John- 


was at the time ſtationed as a Captain in the Lin- 
colnſhire militia. I ſhall give them in his own 
words in a letter to me. 


« It was in the ſummer of the year 1778, that 
e complied with my invitation to comie down to 
e Camp at Warley, and he ſtaid with me about a 
geek; the ſcene appeared, notwithſtanding a great 
degree of ill health that he ſeemed to labour under, 
o intereſt and amuſe him, as agreeing with the 
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ſon's viſit to Warley-camp, where this gentleman 


he iſpoſition that I believe you know he conſtantly 
om ranifeſted towards enquiring into ſubjects of the 


nllitary kind. He fare, with a patient degree of 
tention, to obſerve the proceedings of a regimental 
ourt-martial, that happened to-be called, in the 
Ime of his ſtay with us; and one night, as late as 
eleven o'clock, he accompanied the Major of 
ic regiment in going what are ſtyled the Rounds, 
dere he might obſerve the forms of viſiting the 
jards, for the ſeeing that they and their ſentries 

| | are 


* 
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1778. are ready in their duty on their ſeveral poſts. He 


— took occaſion to converſe at times on military my 
topicks, one in particular, that I ſee the mention of, fol | 
in your Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, = 
which lies open before me *, as to gun- -powder; 4 
which he ſpoke of to the lame effect, in en. that hi 

is C( 
you relate. Leith 
« On one occaſion, "when the regiment were 0 * 
| going through their exerciſe, he went quire mJ bo 
to the men at one of the extremities of it, and 
: watched all their, practices a z and, when «T 


he came away, his remark was, © The men indeed 
do load their muſquets and fire with wonder : 
celerity. He was likewiſe particular i in requiring which 
to know what was the weight of the, muſquet bab o the 
in uſe, and within what diſtance they might be puncti 
expected to take effect when fired off. alſuran 
In walking among the tents, and obſerving ought 
the difference between thoſe of the officers and When 
1 private men, he faidi that the ſuperiority of accom counſe 
|| | modation of the better conditions of life, to that Ae the 
the inferiour ones, was never exhibited to him i think x 
ſo diſtinct a view, The civilities paid to him in ii have nc 


camp were, from the gentlemen of the Lincou-Wl, * Ye 

ſhire regiment, one of the officers of whid 5 1 

accommodated him. with a tent in which he ſlept robab 
| and from General Hall, who very courteouli en wi 
5 invited him to dine with him, where he appear ll you 
| to be very well pleaſed with his entertainment, 2 Wor 7 
| p the civilities he en on the eee the Genen (0 hc 
* 11711 2 7 BOOg fi 3g, 48. 
| | » When I one day-at 4 b to abi Hall my { ontract 
| * the Honour he had done my friend, he. politcly anſven his | 


Sir, I did my/elf honour,” 


7 0 H N S O N. 1 55 

the e of the General's aid- de-camp, 1778. 
Captain Smith, ſeemed to be very welcome to 2 
him, as appeared by their engaging in a great 
deal of diſcourſe together. The gentlemen of the 

Faſt York regiment likewiſe on being informed of 
his coming, : ſolicited his company at dinner, but 
by that time he had fixed his departure, ſo that he 
could not comply with the invication.” 
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7 Jams Boss, * 
cc Dear Sim, 


« | Have received two letters gee you, of 
which the ſecond complains of the neglect ſhown 
to the firſt. You muſt not tye your friends to ſuch 
punctual correſpondence. You have all poſſible 
aſſurances of my affection and eſteem; and there 
ought to be no need of reiterated profeſſions. 
When it may happen that I can give you either 
counſel or comfort, I hope it will never happen to 
me that I ſhould neglect you; but you muſt not 
think me criminal or cold if I ſay nothing when I 
have nothing to ſay. | 

« You. are now happy enough. Mrs. Boſwell 
is recovered ; and I congratulate you upon the 
probability 5 her long life. If general approba- 
tion will add any thing to your enjoyment, I can 
tell you that [ have heard you mentioned as 4. man 
whom every body likes. I think life has little more 
bo give. / | 
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has gone to his regiment. He has 
laid down his coach, and talks of making more 
ontractions of his expence : how he will ſucceed 
l know not. It is difficult to reform a houſehold 
gradually; 
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1778. gradually; it may be better done by a ſyſtem total 
E. 6g. new. I am afraid he has always ſomething w 
= hide. When we preſſed him to go to r, he 
objected the neceſſity of attending his navigation; 
yet he could talk of going to Aberdeen, a pl WF * 
not much nearer his navigation. I believe he 


cannot bear the thought of living at —— in; 1 
ſtate of diminution; and of appearing among the _— 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood horn of bis beam, por 
This is natural, but it is cowardly. What I told 2 


him of the encreaſing expence of a growing family 
ſeems to have ſtruck him. He certainly had gone WF e 
on with very confuſed views, and we have, I think, Wi 
ſhown him that he is wrong; though, with te Jay « 
common deficience of adviſers, we have not ſhown follo 
him how to do right. 214 

« I with you would a little correct or reſtrain 
your imagination, and imagine that happineſs 
fuch as life admits, may be had at other places a 
well as London. Without aſſerting Stoiciſm, i 
may be faid, that it is our buſineſs to exempt our- 
ſelves as much as we can from the power of external 
things. There is but one ſolid baſis of happine6; 
and that is, the reaſonable hope of a hapyy 
futurity. This may be had every where. 

« I do not blame your preference of London 9 
other places, for it is really to be preferred, if the 
choice is free ; but few have the choice of their 
place, or their manner of-life ; and mere pleaſure 
ought not to be the prime motive of action. 
Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter, 
Mr. Thrale diſlikes the times, like the reſt of vs. 

Mrs. Williams is ſick; Mrs. Deſmoulins ny 
1 | heh ae 


| Ont 
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I have miſerable nights. Nobody is well but Mr. 1778. 
Levett. I am, dear Sir, ax. 
« Your moſt, &c. 


London, July 3, 1778. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


SS - — IP 


In the courſe of this year there was a difference 

between him and his friend Mr. Strahan ; the par- 
ticulars of which it is unneceſſary to relate. Their 
reconciliation was communicated to me in a letter 
| from Mr. Strahan, in the following words : 


The notes I ſhewed you that paſt between 
him and me were dated in March laſt. The matter 


| Jay dormant till July 27, when he wrote to me as 
follows : 


rr d 296. . 9 + ON. 


T0 WilLtam Saunas, Eg. 
Six, 
© IT would be very fooliſh for us to continue 


ſtrangers any longer. You can never by per- 
ſiſteney make wrong right. If I reſented too 


— 
= 


acrimoniouſiy, I reſented only to yourſelf. 
F Nobody ever ſaw or heard what I wrote. You 
Df law that my anger was over, for in a day or 
two I came to your houſe. I have given you 
to longer time; and I hope you have made fo 
he good uſe of it, eee 
ell with, Sir, | 
ure 3 © Your, &c. 


© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Vs | dh tations New and he has nner dined 
with me.“ 


After 
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Aſter this time, the ſame friendſhip as formerly 
continued between Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Strahan 
My friend mentioned to me a little circumſtance of 
his attention, which, though we may ſmile at it 
muſt be allowed to have its foundation in a nice 
and true knowledge of human life. When! 
write to Scotland, (ſaid he,) I employ Strahan to 
frank my lerters, that he may have the conſequence 


of appearing a Parliament- man ms his country- 


men.“ 


To CapTALN LancTox*, Warley- Camp. 


enn, 


« When I recollect how long ago I wa 

received with ſo much kindneſs at Warley Com- 
mon, I am aſhamed that I have not made ſome 
enquiries after my friends. 
* Pray how many ſheep-ſtealers did you con- 
vict? and how did you puniſh them? When ar 
you to be cantoned in better habitations? The 
air grows cold, and the ground damp. Longer 
ſtay-in the camp cannot be without much danger 
to the health of the common men, if even the 
officers can eſcape. 


« You ſee that Dr. Percy is now Dean df 
Carliſle ; about five hundred a year, with a power 
of preſenting himſelf t. to o ſome 438 living. Hes 
* for. ? 


a Dr. Johnſon Hows addreſſes his worthy friend, Bennet 
Langton, Eſq. by his title as Captain of the Lincolnſhire militi, 
in which he has ſince been moſt deſeryedly raiſed to the rank o 
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ec The ſeſſion of the club is to commence with 


Reynolds ſays your camp is better than theirs. 

« hope you find yourſelf able to encounter 
this weather. Take care of your own health; and, 
as you can of your men. Be pleaſed to make my 
compliments to all the gentlemen whoſe notice I 
have had, and whoſe kindneſs I have experienced. 
Jam, dear Sir, 

| « Your molt humble ſervant, 

Oct. 31, 1778. Sau. Jon xsox.“ 


I wrote to him on the 18th of Auguſt, the 18th 
of September, and the 6th of November ; inform- 
ing him of my having had another fon born, whom 
| I had called James; that I had paſſed ſome time at 
Auchinleck ; that the Counteſs of Loudoun, now 
in her ninety-ninth year, was as freſh as when he 

ſaw her, and remembered him with reſpect; and 
that his mother by adoption, the Counteſs of Eglin- 
tonne, had faid to me, Tell Mr. Johnſon I love 
him exceedingly ;” that I had again ſuffered much 
from bad ſpirits ; and that as it was very long ſince 
I heard from him, I was not a little uneaſy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dr. 
Burney, appears from the following letters: 


IJ ff 
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that of the parlament. Mr. Banks deſires to be Fu. 69. 
admitted; he will be a very honourable acceſſion. 

« Did the King pleaſe you? The Coxheath 

men, I think, have ſome reaſon to complain: 
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To che Reverend Dr. WHEELER G Oxford. 


e Dear Sin, 


DR. Burney, who brings this paper, is 
engaged in a Hiſtory of Muſick ; and having been 
told by Dr. Markham of ſome MSS. relating to 
his ſubject, which are in the library of your College, 
is deſirous to examine them. He is my friend; 
and therefore I take the liberty of intreating your 


. favour and aſſiſtance in his enquiry : and can aſſure 


you, with great confidence, that if you knew him 
he would not want any intervenient ſolicitation to 
obtain the kindneſs of one who loves learning and 
virtue as you love them. 

« ] have been flattering myſelf all the 88 
with the hope of paying my annual viſit to my 
friends; but ſotnething has obſtructed me: I ſtill 
hope not to be long without ſeeing you. I ſhould 
be glad of a little literary talk; and glad to 
ſnew you, by the frequency of my viſits, how 


_ eagerly 1 love it, when you talk it. I am, dear 


Sir, 
| « Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« London, Nor. 2, 1998; SAM. JoHNSON,” 


To the Reverend Dr. EpwaR Ds, Oxford. 


ce SIR, 


“THE bearer, Dr. Burney, has had ſome 
account of a Welſh Manuſcript in the Bodleian 
library, from which he hopes to gain ſome materials 
for his Hiſtory of Muſick; but, being ignorant of 


the * is at a lofs where to find aſſiſtance. 
I make 
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make no doubt but you, Sir, can help him 1778. 
through his difficulties, and therefore take the Erat. 69. 
liberty of recommending him to your favour, as 
am fure you will find him a man worthy of 
every civility that can be ſhewn, and every be- 
nefit that can be conferred. . ; : 

« But we muſt. not let Welſh drive us from 
Greek. What comes of Xenophon? If you do 
not like the trouble of publiſhing the book, do 
not let your commentaries be loſt ; contrive that 
they may be publiſhed fomewhera, I am, Sir; 

c Tour humble ſervant, 
« London, Nov. 2, 1778. SAM. JonnsoN.” 


wm OTF » K ww  — ww — 9 


Theſe letters procured Dr. Burney great kihd- 
neſs and friendly offices from both of theſe gen- 
tlemen, not only on that occaſion, but in future 
viſits to the univerſity, The ſame.year Dr. John- 
ſon not only wrote to Dr. Joſeph Warton in 
favour of Dr. Burney's youngeſt ſon, who was to 
be placed in the college of Wincheſter, but ac- 
companied him when he went thither. | 

We furely cannot but admire the benevolent 
exertions of this great and good man, eſpecially 
when we conſider how grievouſly he was afflicted 
with bad health, and how uncomfortable his home 
was made by the perpetual jarring of thoſe whom 
he charitably accommodated under his roof. He 
has ſometimes ſuffered me to talk jocularly of 
his groupe of females; and call them his Seraglio. 
He thus mentions them, together with [honeſt 
Leyett, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale *: 
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« Williams hates every body; Levett hates Def. 
moulins, and does not love Williams; Deſmou- 
lins hates them both; Poll? loves none of them.“ 


To James BOSwELIL, E.. 


«© DEAR SIR, 

« I T is indeed a long time ſince I wrote, 
and I think you have ſome reaſon to complain; 
however, you muſt not let ſmall things diſturb 
you, when you have ſuch a fine addition to your 
happineſs as a new boy, and I hope your lady's 
health reſtored by bringing him. It ſeems very 
probable that a little care will now reſtore her, 
if any remains of her complaints are left. 

You ſeem, if I underſtand your letter, to be 
gaining ground at Auchinleck, an incident that 
would give me great delight. 


VVV 


When any fit of anxiety, or gloomineſs, or 
perverſion of mind, lays hold upon you, make it 
a rule not to publiſh it by complaints, but exert 
your whole care to hide it; by endeavouring to 


hide it, you will drive it away. Be always buſy. 


The Club is to meet with the parliament; we 
talk of electing Banks, the traveller; he will be 
a reputable member. | 

« Langton has been encamped with his com- 
pany of militia on Warley- common; I ſpent five 
days amongſt them; he ſignalized himſelf as a 
diligent officer, and has very high reſpect in the 
regiment, He preſided when I was there at 4 
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court-martial; he is now quartered in Hertford- 1778. 
ſhire; his lady and little ones are in Scotland. you 
Paoli came to the camp and commended the 
ſoldiers. 

« Of myſelf I have-.no great matter to ſay, 
my health is not reſtored, my nights are reſtleſs 
and tedious. The beſt night that I have had 
theſe twenty years was at Fort-Auguſtus. 

c hope ſoon to ſend you a few lines to read. 
Jam, dear Sir, 

«© Your moſt affectionate, 


Nov. 21, 1778. SAM JOHNSON.” 


About this time Mr. John Huſſey, who had 
been ſome time in trade, and is now a clergyman 
of the Church of England, being about to un- 
dertake a journey to Aleppo, and other parts of 
the aſt, which he accompliſhed, Dr. Johnſon 
honoured him with the following letter: 


To Mr. JohN Husskv. 


« DREAR SIR, 


« I have ſent you the © Grammar,” and have 
left you two books more, by which I hope to be 
remembered; write my name in them; we may 
perhaps ſee each other no more, you part with 
my good wiſhes, nor do I deſpair of ſeeing you 
return, Let no opportunities of vice corrupt you; 
et no bad example ſeduce you; let the blindneſs 
of Mahometans confirm you in Chriſtianity. Gop 
bleſs you. I am, dear Sir, 

« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
Dec. 29, 1778. SAM. Jon xsox.“ 
1 Johnſon 
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Johnſon this year expreſſed great ſatisfafion 


at the publication of the firft volume of “ Dif. 


courſes to the Royal Academy,” by Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, whom he always conſidered as one of 
his literary ſchool. Much praiſe indeed is due 
to thoſe excellent Diſcourſes, which are ſo uni. 
verſally admired, and for which the authour re. 
ceived from the Empreſs of Ruſſia a gold ſnuff. 
box, adorned with her profile in bas relief, ſet in 
diamonds ; and containing what is infinitely more 
valuable, a ſlip of paper, on which are written 
with her Imperial Majeſty's own hand, the folloy- 


ing words: © Pour le Chevalier Reynolds en temie- 
nage du contentement que j'ai eme 2 la lefure a 


ſes excellens diſcours ſur la peinture.” 

In 1779, Johnſon gave the world a luminous 
proof that the vigour of his mind in all its fa- 
culties, whether memory, judgement, or imagi- 
nation, was not in the leaſt abated; for this year 
came out the firſt ſour volumes of his © Prefaces, 
biographical and critical, to the moſt eminent f 
the Engliſh Poets,*” publiſhed by the bookſeller 
of London. The remaining volumes came out 
in the year 1780. The Poets were ſelected by 
the ſeveral bookſellers who had the honorary copy 
right, which is ſtill preſerved among them by 
mutual compact, notwithſtanding the deciſion df 


.the Houſe of Lords againſt the perpetuity 


Literary Property. We have his own autho- 


rity *, that by his recommendation the poems of 


Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, welt 


1 Life of Watts, 


added 


DR. JOHNSON. | 165 
ion WM added to the collection. Of this work I ſhall 1779 
Di ſpeak. more particularly hereafter. 2 
hua On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on 
of Ml {everal topicks, and mentioned that as he had 
due been ſo good as to permit me to have the proof 


ini- WM {ects of his © Lives of the Poets,” I had writ- 
re- ten to his ſervant, Francis, to take care of them 
uſt. for me. | | 
5 Mr. BosWELL to Dr. JohRSOx. 

ſ ; | | 
tten « My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 
ow. « GAR RICK 's death is a ſtriking event; 


wie not that we ſhould be ſurpriſed with the death of 
any man, who has lived ſixty-two years. But 
becauſe there was a vivacity in our late celebrated 
10 WM friend, which drove away the thoughts of death 
fi- from any aſſociation with him; I am ſure you 
agi- will be tenderly affected with his departure; and 
year | would wiſh to hear from you upon the ſubject. 
ces, I was obliged to him in my days of efferveſcence 
t of in London, when poor Derrick was my governour ; 
len and ſince that time J received many civilities from 
out him. Do you remember how pleaſing it was, 
by when I received a letter from him at Inverary, 
Copy upon our firſt return to civilized hving after our 
b Hebridean journey. I ſhall always remember him 
n oof wich affection as well as admiration, | 
y 0 « On Saturday laſt, being the zoth of January, 
ho- I drank coffee and old port, and had ſolemn 
ns of converſation with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a 
weile nonjuring biſhop, a very learned and worthy man. 
He gave two toaſts, which you will believe I 
all drank with cordiality, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, and 
| a 
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THE-LIFE'OF 
Flora Macdonald. I fat about four hours with 
him, and it was really as if I had been living in 
the laſt century. The Epiſcopal Church of Scot. 
land, though faithful to the royal houſe of Stuart, 
has never accepted of any congẽ d'#tire, ſince the 
Revolution; it is the only true Epiſcopal Church 
in Scotland, as it has its own ſucceſſion of biſhops, 
For as to the epiſcopal clergy who take the oaths 


to the preſent government, they indeed follow 


the rites of the Church of England, but, as 
Biſhop Falconer obſerved, © they are not Epi rſcopals; 
for they are under no biſhop, as a biſhop cannot 
have authority beyond his dioceſe.” This vene- 
rable gentleman, did me the honour to dine with 
me yeſterday, and he laid his hands upon the 
heads of my little ones. We had a good deal 
of curious literary converſation, particularly about 
Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, with whom he lived 1 in 
great friendſhip. 

« Any freſh inſtance of the uncertainty of life 


makes one embrace more cloſely a valuable friend, 


My dear and much reſpected Sir, may God pre- 
ſerve you long in this world while I am in it. 
Jam ever, 
| «© Your much obliged, 
te And affectionate humble ſervant, 


« James BOSWELL.” 


On the 23d of February I wrote to him again, 


complaining of his filence, as I had heard he 


was ill, and had written to Mr. Thrale for infor- 
mation concerning him; and I announced my in- 


tention of ſoon being again in London. 


To 


0 


DR. 10 H N SON: 167 
| | 1779s 
To JaMEs BOSWELL, Eq. g 2 — 


4 


DraR SIR, | 
« WHY ſhould you take ſuch delight to 
make a buſtle, to write to Mr, Thrale that I am 
negligent, and to Francis to do what 1s fo very 
unneceſſary. Thrale, you may be ſure, cared not 


about it; and I ſhall ſpare Francis the trouble, 


by ordering a ſet both of the Lives and Poets to 
dear Mrs. Boſwell *, in acknowledgement of her 
marmalade, Perſuade her to accept them, and 
accept them kindly. If I thought ſhe would re- 
ceive them ſcornfully, I would fend them to Mits 
Boſwell, who, I hope, has yet none of her mam- 
ma's iil-will to me. = 

« ] would ſend ſets of Lives, four volumes, to 


ſome other friends, to Lord Hailes firſt, His 


ſecond volume lies by my bed-fide; a book 
ſurely of great labour, and to every juſt thinker 
of great delight. Write me word to whom TI 
ſhall ſend befides ; ; would it pleaſe Lord Auchin- 
leck? Mrs. Thrale waits in the coach. 
« T am, dear Sir, &c. 
« March 13, 1779- SAM. Joanson.” 


This letter croſſed me on the road to London, 
where I arrived on Monday, March 15, and next 
morning at a late hour, found Dr. Johnſon ſitting 


over his tea, attended by Mrs. Deſmoulins, Mr. 


Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to ſub- 


lle ſent a ſet elegantly bound and gilt, which was received 
44 a very handſome preſent. 
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mit ſome poetical pieces to his reviſion, It is 
wonderful what a number and variety of writers, 
ſome of them even unknown to him, prevailed 
on his good-nature to look over their works, and 
ſuggeſt corrections and improvements. My ar. 
rival interrupted for a little while, the i important 
buſineſs of this true repreſentative of Bayes; upon 
its being reſumed, I found that the ſubje& under 
immediate conſideration was a tranſlation, yet in 
manuſcript, of the Carmen Seculare of Horace, 
which had this year been ſzt to muſick, and 
performed as a publick entertainment in London, 
for the joint benefit of Monſieur Philidor and 
Signor Baretti. When Johnſon had done read- 
ing, the authour aſked him bluntly, © If upon 
the whole it was a good tranſlation?” Johnſon, 
whoſe regard for truth was uncommonly ſtrict, 
ſeemed to be puzzled for a moment, what anſwer 
to make, as he certainly could not honeſtly com- 
mend the performance: with exquiſite addreſs he 
evaded the queſtion thus, © Sir, 1 do not fay 
that it may not be made a very good tranſlation.” 
Here nothing whatever in favour of the perfor- 
mance was affirmed, and yet the writer was not 
ſhocked. A printed © Ode to the Warlike Genius 
of Britain,” came next in review; the bard was 
a lank bony figure, with ſhort black hair; he 
was writhing himſelf in agitation, while Johnſon 
read, and ſhewing his teeth in a grin of earneſt- 
nels, exclaimed in broken ſentences, and in a 
keen ſharp tone, „Is that poetry, Sir ?—lIs it 
Pindar?” JonnsoN. © Why, Sir, there is here 
a great deal of what is called poetry. Then turn- 


ing 


Da. JOHNSON. 


ing to me the poet cried, My muſe has not been 
long upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) it tat, === 


trembles under the hand of the great critick.“ 
Johnſon in a tone of diſpleaſure aſked him, «© Why 
do you praiſe Anſon?” I did not trouble him by 
aſking his reaſon for this queſtion. He proceeded, 
« Here is an errour, Sir; you have made Genius 
ſeminine.” - Palpable, Sir; (cried the enthu- 
faſt) I know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to 
pay a compliment to the Ducheſs, of Deyonſhire, 
with which her Grace was pleaſed. She is walking 
acroſs Coxheath, in the military uniform, and 1 
ſuppoſe her to be the Genius of Britain.“ JoansoN, 
«Sir, you are giving a reaſon for it, but that will 
not make it right. | You may have a reaſon why 
two and two ſhould make five; but they will ſtill 
make but four.“ | 
Although I was ſeveral times with him in the 


courſe of the following days, fuch it ſeems were 


my occupauons, or ſuch my negligence, that I 


have preſerved. no memorial of his converſation 


till Friday, March 26, when I viſited him. He 


laid he expected to be attacked on account of his 


«Lives of the Poets.” „However (ſaid he) I 
would rather be attacked than unnoticed. For 
the worſt thing you can do to an authour is to be 
filent as to his works. An aſſault upon a town is 
a bad thing; but ſtarving it is ſtill worſe; an aſſault 
may be unſucceſsful ; you may have more men 
killed than you kill ; but if you ſtarve the town you 
are ſure of victory.“ | 

Talking of a friend of ours aſſociating with 


perſons of yery diſcordant principles and charac- 
| ters; 
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;. I faid he was a very univerſal man, quite 2 
man of the world. JohxSON. © Yes, Sir; but 
one may be ſo much a man of the world as to be 
nothing in the world. I remember a paſſage in 
Goldſinith's © Vicar of Wakefield,“ which he was 
afterwards fool enough to expunge : 1 do not love 
a man who is zealous for nothing.” Boswzll. 
« That was a fine paſſage.” ' JounsoN. © Yes, 
Sir: there was another fine paſſage too, which he 
firuck out: © When J was a young man, being 
anxious to diſtinguiſh myſelf, I was perpetually 
farting new propoſitions. But I ſoon gave this 
over ; "he. | found that generally what was new 
was falſe.” I ſaid I did not like to fit with people 
of whom I had not a goed opinion. Jonxsox. 
* But you muſt not indulge your delicacy too 
much; dr you will be a ve 2 lee man all your 
life.“ 

During my ſtay in London this ſpring, T find] 
Was unaccountably negligent in preſerving Johnſon's 
fayings, more ſo than at any time when I was happy 
enough to have an opportunity of hearing his 
XY and wit. There is no help for it now, 
] muſt content myſelf with preſenting ſuch ſcraps 
as I have. Bur I am nevertheleſs aſhamed and 
vexed to think how much has been loſt. It is 
not that there was a bad crop this year ; but that 
[ was not ſufficiently careful in gathering it in. J, 
therefore, in ſome inſtances can only exhibit a few 
detached fragments. 

Talking of tne wonderful concealment of the 
authour ol the celebrated letters ſigned Junius; he 
id, © 1 ſhould have believed Burke to be 

Junius, 


1 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
Junius, becauſe J know no man but Burke who is 
capable of writing theſe letters; but Burke ſpon- 
taneouſly denied it to me. The caſe would have 
been different had I aſked him if he was the authour; 
a man ſo queſtioned, as to an anonymous publica- 
ion, may think he has a right to deny it.“ 

He obſerved that his old friend, Mr. Sheridan, 
had been honoured with extraordinary attention 
in his own country, by having had an exception 
made in his favour in an Iriſh Act of Parliament 
concerning inſolvent debtors. © Thus to be ſingled 
out (ſaid he) by a legiſlature, as an object of pub- 
lick conſideration and kindneſs, is a proof of no 
common merit.” | 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 29, at break- 
faſt he maintained that a father had no right to 
controll the inclinations of his daughters in mar- 
nage. 1 

On Wedneſday, March 31, when J viſited him, 
and confeſſed an exceſs of which I had very ſeldom 
been guilty ; that I had ſpent a whole night in 
playing at cards, and that J could not look back 
on it with ſatisfaction. Inſtead of a harſh animad- 
verſion, he mildly ſaid, “ Alas, Sir, on how few 
things can we look back with ſatisfaction.“ 

On Thurſday, April 1, he commended one of 
the Dukes of Devonſhire for © a dogged veracity*.” 
He ſaid too, © London is nothing to fome people; 
but to a man whoſe pleaſure 1s intellectual, London 


is the place. And there is no place where cecono- 


my can be fo well practiſed as in London. More 


See p. 165 of this Volume. 
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can be had here tor the money, even by ladies, than 
any where elſe. You cannot play tricks with your 
ſortune in a {mall place; you mult make an uniform 
appearance. Here a lady may have well-turniſhed 
apartments, and Elegant dreſs, without any meat 
in her kitchen.“ 

I was amuſed by conſidering with how cl 
eaſe and coolneſs he could write or talk to a friend, 
exhorting him not to ſuppoſe that happineſs was 
not to be found as well in other places as in Lon- 
don; when he himſelf was at all times ſenſible of 
its being, comparatively ſpeaking, a heaven upon 
earth. The truth is, that by thoſe who from ſaga- 
city, attention,. and experience, have learnt the 
all advantage of London, its pre- Eminence over 
every other "place, not only for 'variety of enjoy- 
ment, but for comfort, will be felt with a philoſo- 
phical exultation. The freedom from remark and 
petty cenſure, with which life may be paſſed there, 
is a circumſtance which a man who knows the 


teazing reſtraint of a narrow circle muſt reliſh 


highly. Mr. Burke, whoſe orderly and amiable 
domeſtic habirs might make the eye of obſerva- 
tion leſs ukfome to him than to moſt men, ſaid 
once very pleaſantly, in my hearing, “ Though! 
have the honour to repreſent Briſtol, I ſhould not 
tike to live there; 1 ſhowd be obliged to be ſo 
much p9n my good bebaviour. In London, a man 
may live in ſplendid ſociety at one time, and in 
frugal retirement another, without animadverſion. 


There, and there alone, a man's own houſe is truly 


his caſtle, in which he can be in perfect ſafety from 
intruſion whenever he pleaſes. 1 never ſhall forget 
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now well this was expreſſed to me one day by Mr. 
Meynell: « The chief advantage of London (said xt 
he) is, that a man is always /o near his burrow.” 

He ſaid of one of his old acquaintances, © He 
is very fit for a travelling governour. He knows 
French very well. He is a man of good principles; 
and there would be no danger that a young gentle- 
man ſhould catch his manner; for it is ſo very bad, 
that it muſt be avoided. In that reſpect he would 
be like the drunken Helot.“ 

A gentleman has informed me, that Johnſon ſaid 
of the ſame perſon, © Sir, he has the moſt ive 
eee of any man whom 1 have ever 
known.“ 

On Friday, April 2, being Good. Friday, 1 
viſited him in the morning as char ; and finding 
that we inſenſibly fell into a train of ridicule upon 
the foibles of one of our friends, a very worthy 
man, I, by way of a check, quoted ſome good 
admonition from © The Government of the 
Tongue,” that very pious book. It happened 
alſo remarkably enough, that the ſubject of the 


ſermon preached to us to-day by Dr. Burrows, 
the rector of St. Clement Danes, was the cer- 


tainty that at the laſt day we muſt give an account 
of © the deeds done in the body ;” and, amongſt 
various acts of culpability he mentioned evil- 
ſpeaking. As we were moving flowly along in 
the croud from church, Johnſon jogged my elbow, 
and ſaid, Did vou attend to the ſermon ?“ — 


„Ves, Sir, (ſaid I,) it was very applicable to us.” 


He, however, ſtood upon the defenſive. — 
Sir, the ſenſe of ridicule is given us, and may be 
lawtully 
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lawfully uſed. The authour of The Government 


of the Tongue* would have us treat all men 
alike.” - 


In the interval between morning and evening 


ſervice, he endeavoured to employ himſelf earneſtly 


in devotional exerciſes; and as he has mentioned 
in his © Prayers and Meditations,” gave me 
« Les Penſces de Puſchal,” that I might not inter- 
rupt him. I preſerve the book with reverence. 
His preſenting it to me is marked upon it with 
his own hand, and I have found in it a truly divine 
unction. We went to church again in the after- 
noon. | | 

On Saturday, April 3, I viſited him at night, 
and found him fitting in Mrs. Williams's room, 
with her, and one who he afterwards told me was 
a natural ſon of the ſecond Lord Southwell. The 
table had a ſingular appearance, being covered 
with a heterogeneous aſſemblage of oyſters and 
porter for his company, and tea for himſelf, 1 
mentioned my having heard an eminent phyſician, 


who was himſelf a Chriſtian, argue in favour of 


univerſal toleration, and maintain, that no man 
could be hurt by another man's differing from him 
in opinion. JohNsON. * Sir, you are to a certain 
degree hurt by knowing that even one man does 
not believe.“ : | 

On Eaſter- day, after ſolemn ſervice at St. Paul's, 
I dined with him : Mr. Allen the printer was alſo 
his gueſt, He was uncommonly filent; and I 
have not written down any thing, except a ſingle 
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curious fact, which, having the ſanction of his 
inflexible veracity, may be received as a ſtriking 
inſtance of human inſenſibility and inconſideration. 
As he was paſſing by a fiſhmonger who was 
ſkinning an eel alive, he heard him «curſe it, 
becauſe it would not lye ſtill.“ 

On Wedneſday, April 7, I dined with him at 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, I have not marked what 
company was there, Johnſon harangued upon 
the qualities of different liquors ; and ſpoke with 
great contempt of claret, as ſo weak, that © a man 
would be drowned by it before it made him 


drunk.” He was perſuaded to drink one glaſs of 


it, that he might judge, not from recollection, 
which might be dim, but from immediate ſenſa- 


tion. He ſhook his head, and ſaid, “ Poor ſtuff. 


No, Sir, claret is the liquour for boys; port for 


men; but he who aſpires to be a hero (ſmiling) 


muſt drink brandy. In the firſt place, the flavour 
of brandy is moſt grateful to the palate; ang then 
brandy will do ſooneſt for a man what drinking can 
do for him. There are, indeed, few who are able 
to drink brandy. That is a power rather to be 
wiſhed for than attained. And yet (proceeded he) 
as in all pleaſure hope is a conſiderable part, I know 
not but fruition comes too quick by brandy. 
Florence wine I think the worſt; it is wine only 
to the eye; it is wine neither while you are drinking 
It, nor after you have drunk it; it neither pleaſes 
the taſte, nor exhilarates the ſpirits. I reminded 
him how heartily he and 1 uſed to drink wine 
together, when we were firſt acquainted ; and how I 


aled to haye a head-ache after fitting up with him. 
He 
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8 thinking that I boaſted improperly, reſolved to 


have a witty ſtroke at me: Nay, Sir, it was not 

. the wine that made your head ache, but the ſenſe 
that I put into it.” BoswELL. © What, Sir! will 
ſenſe make the head ache?“ Jonxson. © Yes, 
Sir, (with a ſmile) when it is not uſed to it.“ — 
No man who has a true reliſh of pleaſantry could 
be offended at this ; eſpecially if Johnſon in a long 
intimacy had given him repeated proofs of his 
regard and good eſtimation. I uſed to ſay, that a 
he had given me a thouſand pounds in praiſe, he 
had a good right now and then to take a guinea 
from me. 

On Thurſday, April 8, I ns with him at Mr, 
Allan Ramſay's, 'with Lord Graham and ſome 
other company. We talked of Shakſpeare's 

; witches. JohN SON. © They are beings of his own 
creation ; they are a compound of malignity and 
meanneſs, without any abilities; and are quite 
different from the Italian magician. King James 
ſays, in his Dæmonology.“ Magicians command 
the devils; witches are their ſervants.* The 
Italian magicians are elegant beings.” Ramsav. 
« Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches.” John- 
ſon obſerved, that abilities might be employed ina 
narrow ſphere, as in getting money, which he 


faid he believed no man could do, without 


vigorous parts, though concentrated to a point. 
Ramsay. © Yes, like a ſtrong horſe in a mill; 

he pulls berter.” 
Lord Graham, while he praiſed the beauty of 
Lochlomond, on the banks of which is his family 
5 feat, 
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ſeat, complained of the climate, and ſaid he 
could not bear it. JonNS N.“ Nay, my Lord, 
don't talk ſo: you may bear it well enough. Your 
anceſtors have borne it more years than I can tell.” 
This was a handſome compliment to the, anti- 
quity of the houſe of Montroſe. His Lordſhip 
told me afterwards, that he had only affected to 


complain of the climate; leſt, if he had ſpoken 


as favourably of his country as he really thought, 
Dr. Johnſon might have attacked it. Johnſon 
was very courteous to Lady Margaret Macdonald. 
« Madam, (ſaid he,) when I was in the Iſle of 
Sky, I heard of the people running to take the 
ſtones off the road, leſt Lady Margaret 8 horſe 
ſhould ſtumble.” 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at 
Naples, as a man of extraordinary talents; and 
added, that he had a great love of liberty. Joansov. 
« He is young, my Lord; (looking to his Lord- 
ſhip with an arch ſmile) all Zs love liberty, till 
experience convinces them they are not fo fit to 
govern themſelves as they imagined. We are all 
agreed as to our own liberty; we would have as 
much of it as we can get; but we are not agreed 
as to the liberty of others: for in proportion as we 
take, others mult loſe. I believe we hardly with 
that the mcb fhould have liberty to govern us. 
When that was the cafe ſome time ago, no man 
was at liberty not to have candles in his windows.” 
Rarsay, “ The reſult is, that order is better 
than confuſion.” JohNSsoN. “The reſult is, that 
order cannot be had but by ſubordination.” - 
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On Friday, April 16, I had been preſent at th 


trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in 2 


fit of frantick jealous love, had ſhot Miſs Ray, 
the favourite of a nobleman. Johnſon, in whoſe 
company I dined to-day with ſome other friends, 
was much intereſted by my account of what 

and particularly with his prayer for the mercy of 


heaven. He ſaid, in a ſolemn fervid tone, “ hope | 


he /oall find mercy.” 

This day a violent akercation aroſe between 
Johnſon and Beauclerk, which having made much 
noiſe at the time, I think it proper, in order to 
prevent, any future miſrepreſentation, to give a 
minute account of it. 


In talking of Hackman, Johnfon argued, 2s 


Judge Blackſtone had done, that his being furniſh- 

ed with two piſtols was a proof that he meant to 
ſhoot two perſons. Mr. Beauclerk ſaid, © No; 
for that every wiſe man who intended to ſhoot 
himſelf, took two piſtols, that he might be ſure of 
Lord 's cook 
ſhot himſelf with one piſtol, and lived ten days in 
great agony. Mr. „ Who loved buttered 
muffins, but durſt not eat them becauſe they dif- 
agreed with his ſtomach, reſolved to ſhoot himſelf; 


and then he eat three buttered muffins for break- 


faſt, before ſhooting himſelf, knowing that he 
ſhould not be troubled with indigeſtion : be had 
two charged piſtols ; one, was found lying charged 
upon the table by him, after he had ſhot himſelf with 
the other,” —“ Well, (ſaid Johnſon, with an air 


of triumph, ) you ſee here one piſtol was ſufficient.” 
e replied ſmartly, « Becauſe i It an 
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0 kill him.“ And either then or a very little 
afterwards, being piqued at Johnſon” s triumphant 
remark, added, © This is what you don't know, 
and 1 do.” There was then a ceſſation of the 
diſpute 3 and ſome minutes intervened, during 
which, dinner-and the glaſs went on cheerfully ; 
when Johnſon ſuddenly and abruptly exclaimed, 
«Mr, Beauclerk, how came you to talk ſo petulant- 
ly to me, as © This is what you don't know, but 
what I know ?? One thing J know, which you 
don't ſeem to know, that you are very uncivil.“ 


BeaUCLERK. © Becauſe you began by being 


uncivil, (which you always are).” The words in 
parentheſis were, ] believe, not heard: by Dr, 
Johnſon. Here again there was a ceſſation of arms. 
Johnſon told me, that the reaſon why he waited at 
tirſt ſome time without taking any notice of what 
Mr. Beauclerk ſaid, was becauſe he was thinking 
whether he ſhould reſent it. But when he conſi- 
dered that there were preſent a young Lord and an 
eminent traveller, two men of the world with 
whom he had never dined before, he was appre- 
henſive that they might think they had a right to 
take ſuch hberties with him as Beauclerk did, and 
therefore reſolved he would not let it paſs; adding, 
that © he would not appear a-coward.” A little 
while after this, the converſation turned on the 
violence of Hackman's temper. Johnſon then 
laid, “It was his buſineſs to command his temper, 
as my friend, Mr. Beauclerk, ſhould have done 
ſome time ago.” BEaucLERK. © I ſhould learn 
of you, Sir.” JounsoN. Sir, you have given 
opportunities enough of learning, when I have 

N 2 been 
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been in your company. No man loves to he 
treated with contempt. BEAUCLERK. (with a 
polite inclination towards Johnſon) * Sir you have 
known me twenty years, and however I may have 
treated others, you may be ſure I could never treat 
| Jonnson. © Sir, you have 
ſaid more than was neceſſary.'* Thus it ended; 
and Beauclerk's coach not having come for him 
till very late, Dr. Johnſon and another gentleman 
ſat with him a long time after the reſt of the 
company were gone; and he and J dined at 
Beauclerk's on the Saturday ſe'nnight following. 

After this tempeſt had ſubſided, I recollect the 
following particulars of his converſation : 

« ] am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning; for that is a ſure good. I would not let 
him at firſt read any Engliſh book which happens 
to engage his attention; becauſe you have done a 


great deal when you have brought him to have | 


entertainment from a book. He'll get better 
books afterwards.” | 

Mallet, I believe, never wrote a ſingle line of 
his projected life of the Duke of Marlborough. 


He groped for materials; and thought of it, till he 


had exhauſted his mind. Thus it ſometimes 
happens that men entangle themſelves in their own 
ſchemes.” 

« To be contradicted, in order to force you to 
talk, is mighty unpleaſing, You Hine, indeed; 
but it is by being ground.” 

Of a ger.tleman who made ſome figure among 
the Literati of his time, he ſaid, © What eminence 


2 


he 
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he had was by a felicity of manner: he had no 
more learning than what he could not help.“ 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at 
Mr. Beauclerk's, with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. 
Jones, (now Sir William,) Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Steevens, Mr. Paradiſe, and Dr. Higgins. I men- 
tioned that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Garrick to 
me, as a man who had no friend. JonnsoNn. «I 
believe he is right, Sir. Oi Pio: ov Piaos, - He 
had friends, but no friend. Garrick was ſo diffuſed, 
he had no man to whom he wiſhed to unboſom 
himſelf, He found people always ready to applaud 
him, and that always for the ſame thing: ſo he 
ſaw life with great uniformity.” I took upon me, 
for once, to fight with Goliath's weapons, and play 
the ſophiſt. “ Garrick did not need a friend, as 
he got from every body all he wanted, What is 
a friend? One who ſupports you and comforts 
you, while others do not. Friendſhip, you know, 


Sir, is the cordial drop, to make the nauſeous 


draught of life go down:“ but if the draught be 
not nauſeous, if it be all ſweet, there is no occa- 
ſion for that drop.” Joanson. “ Many men 
would not be content to live ſo. I hope I ſhould 
not. They would wiſh to have an intimate friend, 
with whom they might compare minds, and 
cheriſh private virtues.” One of the company 
mentioned Lord Cheſterfield, as a man who had 
no friend. Joanson. “ There were more mate 
rials to make friendſhip in Garrick, had he not 
been ſo diffuſed.” BosweLL. © Garrick was pure 
gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Cheſter- 
field was tinſel,” JohxsON. * Garrick was a very 
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good man, the cheerfulleſt man of his age; 3 
decent liver in a profeſſion which is ſuppoſedto 
give indulgence to licentiouſneſs ; and a man who 
gave away, freely, money acquired by himſelf 


He began the world with a great hunger for 


money; the fon of a half-pay officer, bred in 
family whoſe ſtudy was to make four-pence do az 
much as others made four-pence- halfpenny do. 
But, when he had got money, he was very liberal” 
I preſumed to animadyert on his eulogy on Garrick, 
in his Lives of the Poets.” “ You tay, Sir, hs 
death eclipſed the gaiety of nations.” Jonnox, 
* I could not have faid more nor leſs. It is the 
truth ; eclipſed, not extinguiſhed ; and his death 4 
eclipſe; it was like a ſtorm.” BosWELL. « But 
why nations ? Did his gaiety extend farther than 
his own nation? Jonnson. * Why, Sir, ſome 
exaggeration muſt be allowed. Beſides, nations 
may be ſaid if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 
and to have gajety, which they have not. You are 
an exception though. Come, gentlemen, let us 
candidly admit that there is one Scotchman who 


is cheerful.” BzauvcLeRK. © But he is a very un- 


natural Scotchman.”? I, however, continued to 
think the compliment to Garrick byperbolicall 


_ untrue. His acting had ceaſed ſome time before 


his death; at any rate he had acted in Ireland but 
a ſhort time, at an early period of his life, and 
never in Scotland. I objected alſo to what appears 
an anticlymax of praiſe, when contraſted with the 
preceding panegyrick—* and diminiſhed the 
publick ſtock of harmleſs pleaſure !''—* Is not 
bormles pleature very tame?“ JohxsoN. © 7 
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Sir, harmleſs W 5. is the higheſt praiſe. Plea- 
ſure is a word of dubious import; pleaſure is in 
general dangerous, and pernicious to virtue; to be 
able therefore to furniſh pleaſure that is harmleſs, 
pleaſure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as 
man can poſſeſs.” This was, perhaps, as inge- 
nious a defence as could be made; ſtill, however, 
J was not ſatisfied. | 
A celebrated wit being mentioned, he aid, 
« One ON ſay of him as was ſaid of a French wit, 
Ii a de Pefprit que contre Dieu. I have been 
ſeveral times in company with him, but never 
perceived any ſtrong power of wit. He produces 
a general effect by various means; he has a 
cheerful countenance and a gay voice. Beſides his 
trade is wit. Tt would be as wild in him to come 
into company without merriment, as for a high- 
wayman to take the road without his piſtols. 
Talking of the effects of drinking, he faid, 
« Drinking may be practiſed with great prudence; 
a man who expoſes himſelf when he is intoxicated, 
has not the art of getting drunk ; a ſober man who 
happens occaſionally to get drunk, readily enough 
goes into a new company, which a man who has been 
drinking ſhould never do. Such a man will un- 
dertake any thing; lie is without ſkill in inebriation. 
I uſed to link home when I had drunk too much. 
A man accuſtomed to ſelf- examination will be con- 
ſcious when he is drunk, though an habitual 
drunkard will not be conſcious of it. I knew a 
phyſician who for twenty years was not ſober; yet 
in a pamplilet, which he wrote upon fevers, he 
appealed to Garrick and me for his vindication 
N 4 ſrom 


who has lived ſo much in the world, 
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from a charge of drunkenneſs, A bookſeller 
(naming ham). who got a large fortune by trade, 
was ſo habitually and equably drunk, that his moſt 
intimate friends never perceived that he was mote 
ſober at one time than another.“ 
Talking of celebrated and ſucceſsſul mote 


Practiſers in phyſick; he ſaid, Taylor was the 
moſt ignorant man I ever knew; but ſprighth, 


Ward the dulleſt. Taylor challenged me once to 
talk Latin with him; (laughing). I quoted ſome 
of Horace, which he took to be a part of my own 
ſpeech. He ſaid a few words well enough.” 
BEAUCLERK. © I remember, Sir, you ſaid that 
T aylor was an inſtance how far impudence could 
carry ignorance.“ Mr. Beauclerk was very en- 
tertaining this day, and told us a number of ſhort 
ſtories ina lively elegant manner, and with that ait 
of the world which has I know not what impreſſive 
effect, as if there were ſomething more than i; 


expreſſed, or than perhaps we could perfectiy un- 
derſtand. As Johnſon and I accompanied Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds in his coach, Johnſon ſaid, 
« There is in Beauclerk a predominance over his 
company, that one does not like. But he is a man 
that he has a 
ſhort ſtory on every occaſion; he is Ma 
to talk and is never exhauſted.” 

Johnſon and I paſſed the evening at Mis 
Reynolds s, Sir Joſhua's ſiſter. I mentioned that 
an eminent friend of our's, talking of the common 
remark, that affection deſcends, ſaid, that * this 


was wiſely contrived for the ber RE of man- 


kind; for which it was not ſo neceſſary that there 
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ſhould be affection from children to parents, as 
from parents to children; nay there would be no 
harm in that view though children ſhould at a 
certain age eat their parents.” Johx SON. © Burt, 


Sir, if this were known generally to be the caſe, 


arents would not have affection for children.“ 
BosweLL. © True, Sir; for it is in expectation of a 
return that parents are ſo attentive to their children; 
and] know a very pretty inſtance of a little girl of 
whom her father was very fond, who once when 
he was in a melancholy fir, and had gone to bed, 

perſuaded him to riſe in good humour by ſaying, 
« My dear papa, pleaſe to get up, and let me help 
you on with your clothes, that I may learn to do it 
when you are an old man.” 


Soon after this time a little incident occurred, 


which I will not ſuppreſs, becauſe I am deſirous 
that my work ſhould be, as much as is conſiſtent 
with the ſtricteſt truth, an antidote to the falſe and 
injurious notions of his character, which have been 
given by others, and therefore I infuſe every drop 
of genuine ſweetneſs into my biographical cup. 


To Dr. JoaNsON. 
ce My DEAR SIR, 


« ] aM in great pain with an inflamed foot, 


and obliged to keep my bed, ſo am prevented 


from raving the pleaſure to dine at Mr. Ramſay's 
to day, which is very hard; and my ſpirits are 
ſadly 
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fadly funk. Will you be fo friendly as to come Ml Lordſ 


Fat, 70. and fit an hour with me in the evening. I am ever Ml wich e 


« Your moſt faithful, Ot going 
« And affectionate humble ſervant telling 


5 South Audley-Street, JaMEs Boswzu.,” Johnſ 
Monday, April 26. InNterV 


which 
Pope ; 
Wber 
derin 


To Mr. BoSWELL. 


te MR. Jounson laments the abſence of 
Mr. Boſwell, and will come to him,” 


VEXEC 

Harley. ſtreet. he) 

| | 3 not h 

He came to me in the evening, and brought wher 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds. I need ſcarcely ſay, thit even 
their converſation, while they ſate by my bedfide 0 
was the moſt pleaſing opiate to pain that coul Dilh 
have been adminiſtered. the | 
Johnſon being now better diſpoſed to obtain Wl vain 
information concerning Pope than he was li obta 


year”, ſent by me to my Lord Marchmont, x 
preſent of thoſe volumes of his © Lives of tht 
Poets, which were at this time publiſhed, with 
a requeſt to have permiſſion to wait on him; and 
his Lordſhip, who had called on him twice, 
obligingly appointed Saturday, the firſt of May, * 
for receiving us. F 


On that morning Johnſon came to me from 


Streatham, and after drinking chocolate, at Gere- £ 
ral Paoli's in Scuth-Audley-ſtreet, we proceeded : 
to Lord Marchmont's in Curzon-ſtreet, Hi *( 


See p. 135 of this 5 1 
Ordihip 


. 1 


JOHNSON. 
Lordſhip met us at the door of his library, and. 


wich great politeneſs ſaid to Johnſon, e J am not g 5 


going to make an encomium upon myſelf, by 
telling you the high reſpe& 1 have for you, Sir.” 
Johnſon was exceedingly courteous, and the 
interview, which laſted about two hours, during 
which the Ear] communicated his anecdotes of 
Pope, was as agreeable as I could have wiſhed, 
When we came out, I ſaid to Johnſon, that conſi- 
dering his Lordſhip's civility, 1 ſhould have been 
vexed if he had again failed to come, * Sir, (ſaid 
he) I would rather have given twenty pounds than 
not have come.“ I accompanied him to Streatham, 
where we dined, and returned to town in the 
evening. 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's; I preſſed him this day for his opinion on 
the paſſage in Parnell, concerning which I had in 
vain queſtioned him in ſeveral letters, and at length 
obtained it in due form of law. 


Cas for Dr. Joanson's Opinion; 
3d of May, 1779. 


. PARNELL, in his © Hermit,“ has the following 
paſſage : 


©To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
To find if books and /wains report it right: 

© (For yet by fwarns alone the world he knew, 

© Whoſe feet came wand'rin 5 o'er the nightly dew.) 


Is 
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Is there not a contradiction in its being fr/t ſuppoſe He 


Atat. . that the Hermit knew both what books and ſwainz conver 


reported of the world; yet afterwards ſaid, tha at Nes 
he knew it by ſwains alone? key bel 


« 7 think it an inaccuracy. He mentions two WM queſſtic 
e ;nſtruftors in the firſt line, and ſays be had nh de ma 


ce one in the next.” thoug] 
mired 
This evening I ſet out for Scotland. real. 
x. 1 gAVe 1 
To Mrs. Lucy PoRTER, in Lichfieid. 
e DAR Mapan, 
Mk. GREEN has informed me that you are #1 


much better ; I hope I need not tell you that I am 
glad of it. I cannot boaſt of being much better; 
my old nocturnal complaint {till purſues me, and 
my reſpiration is difficult, though much eaſier 
than when I left you the ſummer before laſt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale are well; Miſs has been 1 
little indiſpoſed; but ſhe is got well again. They 
have ſince the loſs of their boy had two daughters; 
but they ſeem likely to want a ſon. 

&« hope you had ſome books which I ſent you, 
I was ſorry for poor Mrs. Adey's death, and am 
afraid you will be ſometimes ſolitary ; but endea- 
vour, whether alone or in company, to keep your- 
ſelf cheerful. My friends likewiſe die very faſt; 
' but ſuch is the ſtate of man. I am, dear love, 


e Your moſt humble ſervant, 
& May 4, 1779. SAM. Jonnson,” 


He 


DR. JOHNSON. 

He had, before I left London, reſumed the 
converſation concerning the appearance of a ghoſt 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, which Mr. John Weſ- 
key believed, but to which Johnſon did not give 
credit. I was, however, deſirous to examine the 
queſtion cloſely, and at the ſame time wiſhed to 
be made acquainted with Mr. John Weſley ; for 
tough I differed from him in ſome points, I ad- 
mired his various talents, and loved his pious 


gave me a letter of introduction to him. 


To the Reverend Mr. Joun W᷑EsLEV. 


« Iſt, 


« MR. BoswtLL, a gentleman who has 
been long known to me, is deſirous of being 
known to you, and has aſked this recommenda- 
tion, which I give him with great willingneſs, 
becauſe I think it very much to be wiſhed that 


worthy and religious men ſhould be acquainted 
with each other. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble Servant, 
* May . 177%. - + Sam. JounsoN.” 


Mr. Weſley being in the courſe of his miniſtry 
at Edinburgh, I preſented this letter to him, and 


returned to me, which was accordingly done.— 


latisfy me. 


return to my family; but tried how he would be 


zeal, At my requeſt, therefore, Dr. Johnſon 


was very politely received. I begged to have it 
His ſtate of the evidence as to the did not 
did not write to Tokai, as uſual, upon my 


affected 
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affected by my ſilence. Mr. Dilly ſent me a mY 
of a note Which he received from him on the 1 3th 
of July, in theſe words: 


To Mr. DiLLY. 


« SIR, 


« SINCE Mr. Boſwell's e 1 have | 


never heard from him; pleaſe to ſend word what 
you know of him, and whether you have ſent my 
books to his lady. I am, &c. 


© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


My readers wilt not doubt that his folicitute 
about me was very flattering. 


To JAMES BOSWELL, EV. 


c DEAR SIR, 


« WHAT can poſſibly have happened, that 


keeps us two ſuch ſtrangers to each other? I ex- 


pected to have heard from you when you came 
home; I expected afterwards. I went into the 
country, and returned; and yet there is no letter 
from Mr. Boſwell. 
and if ill ſhould happen, why ſhould it be concealed 
from him who loves you? Is it a fit of humour, 
that has diſpoſed you to try who can hold out 
longeſt without writing? if it be, you have the 


victory. But I am aſraid of ſomething bad; ſet 


me free from my ſuſpicions. 


cc My thoughts are at preſent employed in 
gueſſing the reaſon of your ſilence: you muſt not 


expect that I ſhould tell you any thing, if 1 had 
any thing to tell, Write, pray write to me, and 
let 


No ill I hope has happened; 


ſupine 
exiſte 
livelic 
interv 
been 
| was 
and 
whet] 
vnuſl 
This 
recei 
moſt 
was! 
gain! 
and 

drea 
my 
wou 
but 

ſhall 
part 


teſt, 


— . — ——— 


. JOHNSON. ao 
hat h th f 1779. 
jet me know . N is, or what has been the cauſe o 9. 


this long interruption. I am, dear Sir, 2 
| « Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, e 
« July 13, 1779. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 17, 1779. 

« WHAT may be juſtly denominated a 
ſupine indolence of mind has been my ſtate of 
exiſtence ſince I laſt returned to Scotland. In a 
lvelier ſtate I had often ſuffered ſeverely from long 
intervals of ſilence on your part; and I had even a 
been chid by you for expreſſing my uneaſineſs, 
was willing to take advantage of my inſenſibility, 
and while I could bear the experiment, to try 
whether your affection for me, would, after an 
unuſual ſilence on my part, make you write firſt. 
This afternoon I have had very high ſatisfaction by 
receiving your kind letter of inquiry, for which I 
moſt gratefully thank you. I am doubtful if ir 
was right to make the experiment; though I have 
gained by it. I was beginning to grow tender, 
and to upbraid myſelf, eſpecially after having 
dreamt two nights ago that I was with you. I and 
my wife, and my four children, are all well. 1 
would not delay one poſt to anſwer your letter ; 
but as it is late, I have not time to do more. You 
WHT fball ſoon hear from me, upon many and various 
particulars; and I ſhall never again put you to any 
„ee. I am, with veneration, my dear Sir, | 


l | « Your much obliged, _ 
4 And faithful humble ſervant, 
4 | | « JAMES BOSWELL." 


0 | On 
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On the, 22d of July, I wrote to him again; and 
gave him an zccount of my laſt, interview with my 
worthy friend, Mr. Edward Dilly, at his brother's 
houſe at Southill, in Bedfordſhire, where he died 
ſoon after I parted from him, leaving me a very 
kind remembrance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Hailes, who had 
promiſed to furniſh him with ſome anecdotes for 
his“ Lives of the Poets,” had ſent me three 
inſtances of Prior's borrowing from Gombauld, in 
cc Recueil des Poetes,” tome 3. Epigram «To 
John I owed, great obligation,” p. 25. To 


and idle Joan,” p. 25. | 
My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a 
variety of particulars; but he, it would ſeem had 


not attended to it; for his next to me was as 
follows : 


To JAMES BOSWELL, EI. 
« My DEAR SIR, | 


* ARE you playing the ſame trick again, 
and trying who can keep filence longeſt? Re- 
member that all tricks are either knaviſh or 
childiſh ; and that it is as fooliſh to make experi- 
ments upon the conſtancy of a friend, as upon 
the chaſtity of a wife. 

What can be the cauſe of this ſecond fit of 
ſilence, I cannot conjecture; but after one trick, 
I will not be cheated by another, nor will harrafs 
my thoughts with conjectures about the motives of 


therefore 


Da. JOHNSON. 
therefore ſuppoſe you are well, and that Mrs. 


Boſwell is well too; and that the fine ſummer has Er 


reſtored Lord Auchinleck. I am much better 
than you left me; I think I am better than when ! 
was in Scotland. | 

« ] forgot whether I informed you that poor 
Thrale has been in great danger. Mrs. Thrale 
likewiſe has miſcarried, and been much indiſpoſed. 
Every body elſe is well; Langton is in camp. I 
intend to put Lord Hailes's deſcription of Dryden* 
into another edition, and as I know his accuracy, 
wiſh he would conſider the dates, which I could 
not always ſettle to my own mind. 

« Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmſton, about 
Michaelmas, to be jolly and ride a hunting. I 
ſhall go to town, or perhaps to Oxford. Exerciſe 
and gaiety, or rather careleſſneſs, will, I hope, 
diſſipate all remains of his malady ; and I likewiſe 
hope by the change of place, to find ſome opportu- 
nities of growing yet better apfel, I am, dear 
Sir, 

« Your humble ſervant, 


& Streatham, Sept. 9, 1779. SAM, Jonnson,” 


My readers will not be diſpleaſed at being told 
every ſlight circumſtance of the manner in which 
Dr. Johnſon contrived to amuſe his ſolitary hours. 
He ſometimes employed himſelf in chymiſtry, 
ſometimes in watering and pruning a vine, ſome- 
times in ſmall experiments, at which thoſe who 


* Which I communicated to him from his Lordſhip, but it 
has not yet been publiſhed, I have a copy of it. 
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may ſmile, ſhould recollect that there are momeqr 
which admit of being ſoothed only by triflesb. 

On the 20th of September I defended myſelf 
againſt his ſuſpicion of me, which I did not 
deſerve ; and added, © Pray let us write frequently, 


to Lee 
thence 
to oth 
ordere 
when | 


A whim ſtrikes me, that we ſhould ſend off 3 as I \ 
ſheet once a week, like a ſtage-coach; whether it ſenſe, 
be full or not; nay, though it ſhould be empty, and v 
The wary ſight of your hand-writing would com- Lond: 
fort me; and were a ſheet to be thus ſent regularly, lluſtr 
we ſhould much oftener convey ſomething, were in a 
it only a few kind words.“ Leed 
My friend Colonel James Stuart, ſecond fon of O 
the Earl of Bute, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf befor 


s a good officer of the Bedfordſhire militia, had 
taken a publick- ſpirited reſolution to ſerve his 
country in its difficulties, by raiſing a regular 
regiment, and taking the command of it himſelf, 
This, in the heir of the immenſe property of Wortley, 


and 
meet 


in th. 
UL 


our 


was highly honourable. Having been in Scotland [ 
recruiting, he obligingly aſked me to accompany him vier 
gui 
5 In one of his manuſcript Diaries, there is the following app 
entry, which marks his curious minute attention: ** July26, 1768, TI 
I ſhaved my nail by accident in whetting the knife, about an eight 
of an inch from the bottom, and about a fourth from the top, my 
This I meaſure that J may know the growth of nails; the whole the 
is about five eichts of an inch. | | nec 
Another of the ſame kind appears, Aug. 7, 1779, Partem bor 
brachii dextri carpo proximam et cutem pectoris circa mamillan c 
dextram raſi, ut notum fier et quunto temporis pili renovarentur.” * oh 
And, “ Aug. 15, 1783. I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which be 
weighed five oz. and a half, and eight ſcruples :=-T lay them ti 
upon my book caſe, ty ſce what weight they will loſe by drying. bt 


9 
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eng to Leeds, then the head- quarters of his corps; from - 1779. 
thence to London for a ſhort time, and afterwards ETC 
elf WM © other places to which the regiment might be 
ot ordered. Such an offer, at a time of the year 
. when I had full leiſure, was very pleaſing; eſpecially 
2a Fs I was to accompany a man of ſterling good 


It ſenſe, information, diſcernment, and conviviality ; 

J. and was to have a ſecond crop, in one year of 

l- London and Johnſon. Of this I informed my 

7 illuſtrious friend, in characteriſtical warm terms, 

re in a letter dated the zoth of eee from 
Leeds. 

of On Monday, October 4, 1 called at his houſe a 

If before he was up. He ſent for me to his bedſide, 
and expreſſed his ſatisfaction at this incidental 

8 meeting, with as much vivacity as if he had been 


r inthe gaiety of youth. He called briſkly, * Frank, 
4 90 and get coffee, and let us breakfaſt in Jplen- 


7 our. 


1 During this viſit to London I had ſeveral inter- 

1 views with him, which it is unneceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh particularly. I conſulted him as to the 

ü appointment of guardians to my children, in caſe 

of my death. * Sir, (ſaid he,) do not appoint a a 

„ ucdber of guardians. When there are many, 

e they truſt one to another, and the buſineſs is 


neglected. I would adviſe you to chooſe only one; 
kt. him be a man of reſpectable character, who, 
lor his own credit, will do what is right ; let him 
| be a rich man, ſo that he may be under no tempta- 
| tion to take advantage; and let him be a man of - = 
buſineſs, who is uſed t to conduct affairs with ability 
O2 and 
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Mr. Strahan's. The converſation having turned 
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expertneſs, to whom, therefore, the execution of 
the truſt will not be burdenſome.” 
On Sunday, October 10, we dined together x 


on the prevailing practice of going to the Ea. 
Indies in queſt of wealth ;—JoaxsoNn. * A man 
had better have ten thouſand pounds at the end of 
ten years paſſed in England, than twenty thouſand 
pounds at the end of ten years paſſed in India, 
becauſe you muſt compute what you give for 
money; and a man who has lived ten years in Indi, 
has given up ten years of ſocial comfort and al 
thoſe advantages which ariſe from living in Eng. 
land. The ingenious Mr. Brown, diſtinguiſhed If 


by the name of Capability Brown, told me, that on 
he was once at the ſeat of Lord Clive, who had do 
returned from India with great wealth; and that of 
he ſhewed him at the door of his bed-chamber 2 ine 


large cheſt, which he ſaid he had once had full of EX 
gold; upon which Brown obſerved, I am glad 


you can bear it ſo near your bed-chamber.” CC 
We talked of the ſtate of the poor in London— 
Jounson. © Saunders Welch, the Juſtice, who wa ce 
once High-Conſtable of Holborn, and had the beſt F 
opportunities of knowing the ſtate of the poor,toldme, if 


that I under-rated the number, when I computed 
that twenty a week, that is, above a thouſand a year, 
died of hunger; not abſolutely of immediate 
hunger, but of the waſting and other diſeaſes which 
are the conſequences of hunger. This happets 
only in ſo large a place as London, where people 
are not known. What we are told about the great 
ſums got by begging is not true: the trade | 

overſtocked. 


Da. JOHNSON. 
overſtocked. And, you may depend upon it, 
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lar kind of manufacture fails: Thoſe who have 
been uſed to work at it can, for ſome time, work 
at nothing elſe. You meet a man begging; you 
charge him with idleneſs: he ſays, I am willing 
to labour. Will you give me work ?— I cannot.“ 
— Why then you have no right to charge me with 
idleneſs.“ 

We left Mr. Strahan's at ſeven, as Johnſon had 
ſaid he intended to go to evening prayers. As 
we walked along, he complained of a little gout in 
his toe, and faid, © 1 ſhan't go to prayers to- night; 
| ſhall go to morrow : Whenever I miſs church 
on a Sunday, I reſolve to go another day. Burt I 


do not always do it.” This was a fair exhibition 
of that vibration between pious reſolutions and 


indolence, which many of us have too often 
experienced. 


went home with him, and we had a long quiet 


converſation. | 
I read him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair con- 
cerning Pope, (in writing whoſe life he was now 
employed,) which I ſhall inſert as a literary curio- 
lity®. | 
20 


The Reverend Dr. Law, Biſhop of Carliſle, in the Preface 
to his valuable edition of Archbiſhop King's “ Eſſay on the 
Oripin of Evil,” mentions that the principles maintained in it 
had been adopted by Pope in his“ Eſſay on Man;” and adds, 
* The fact, notwithſtanding ſuch denial, (Biſhop Warburton's) 
might have been ſtrictly verified by ar unexceptionable teſtimony, 
wiz. that of the late Lord Bathurſt, who faw the very ſame ſyſtem 
«i the 79 CaTior (taken from the Archbiſhop) in Lord Boling. 
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5e PEAR SiR, 


k 
N « IN the year 1763, wks at London, | now 
was carried by Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of ther 


$ Weſtminſter, to dine at old Lord Bathurſt's; | paſ 
| where we found the late Mr. Mallet, Sir ; "Wk «« 
Porter, who had been Ambaſſadour at Conſtanti- for 
nople, the late Dr. Macaulay, and two or three con 
more. The converſation turning on Mr. Pope, too 
Lord Bathurſt told us, that * The Eſſay on Man pro 


was originally compoſed by Lord Bolingbroke in Lo 
proſe, and that Mr. Pope did no more than put it fal 
into verſe: that he had read Lord Bolingbroke's M 


manuſcript in his own hand-writing ;' and remem- the 
bered well, that he was at a loſs whether moſt to M 
admire the elegance of Lord Bolingbroke's proſe, tut 
or the beauty of Mr. Pope's rerle. When Lord an 
Bathurſt told this, Mr. Mallet bade me attend, 00 
and remember this remarkable piece of informa- 
tion; as, by the courſe of Nature, I might ſurvive D 
his Lordſhip, and be a witnels of his having ſaid to 
ſo. The converſation was indeed too remarkable to 
to be forgotten. A few days after, meeting with W 
you, who were then alſo at Londan, you wil vi 
remember that I mentioned to you what had paſſed cl 


on this ſubject, as I was much ſtruck with this 
anecdote, But what aſcertains my recolleCtion of 


broke's own hand, lying before Mr, Pope, while he was com- 
poſing his Eſſay.” This is reſpectable evidence; but that of 
Dr. Blair is more direct from the anten lead. as s well as more 


; 
; 
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it beyond doubt, is, that being accuſtomed to keep 
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which I wrote out every evening, I find the parti- 


culars of the above information, juſt as I have 
now given them, diſtinctly marked; and am 
thence enabled to fix this converſation to have 
paſſed on Friday, the 22d of April, 1763. 
remember alſo diſtinctly, (though | have not 
for this the authority of my journal,) that the 
converſation. going on concerning Mr, Pope, I 
took notice of a report which had been ſometimes 
propagated that he did not underſtand Greek. 
Lord Bathurſt ſaid to me, that he knew that to be 
falſe ; for that part of the Iliad was tranſlated by 
Mr. Pope in his houſe in the country; and that in 
the mornings when they aſſembled at . breakfaſt, 


Mr. Pope uſed frequently to repeat, with great rap- 


ture, the Greek lines which he had heen tranſlating, 


and then to give them his verſion of them, and to 


compare them together. 

« If theſe circumſtances can be of any uſe to 
Dr. Johnſon, you have my full liberty to give them 
to him. TI beg you will, at the ſame time, preſent 
to him my moſt reſpectful compliments, with beſt 
wiſhes for his ſucceſs and fame in all his literary 
undertakings. I am, with great reſpect, my 
deareſt Sir, 


« Your moſt affectionate, 
c And obliged humble ſervant, 


* Broughton. Park, Hucn BLAIR.“ 
Sept. 21, 1779. 
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177. Jonnson. © Depend upon it, Sir, this is too 


they | 

. ſtrongly ſtated. Pope may have had from Boling- . 
broke the philoſophick ſtamina of his Eſſay; and Be 
admitting this to be true, Lord Bathurſt did not alwan 
intentionally falſify, But the thing is not true in perh 

the latitude that Blair ſeems to imagine; we arc the 

ſure that the poetical imagery, which makes a great be d 

part of the poem, was Pope's own. It is amazing, ing, 

Sir, what deviations there are from preciſe truth, Jon 

in the account which is given of almoſt every be 


thing. I told Mrs. Thrale, © You have ſo little 
anxiety about truth, that you never tax your 
memory with the exact thing.“ Now what is the 
uſe of rhe memory to truth, if one is careleſs of 
exactneſs? Lord Hailes's © Annals of Scotland 
are very exact ; but they contain mere dry parti- 
culars. They are to be conſidered as a Dictionary, 
You know ſuch things are there; and may be 
looked -at when you pleaſe. Robertſon paints; 
but the misfortune is, you are ſure he does not 
know the people whom he paints ; ſo you cannot 
ſuppoſe a likeneſs. Characters ſhould never be 
given by an hiſtorian unleſs he knew the people 
whom he deſcribes, or copies from thoſe who 
knew them.” 8 
BoswELIL. “Why, Sir, do people play this trick 
7 which J obſerve now, when 1 look at your grate, 
| putting the ſhovel againit it to make the fire 
burn?“ JonnsoNn. © They play the trick, but it 
does not make the fire burn. There is a better; 
(ſetting the poker perpendicularly up at right 
angles with the grate). In days of a alt 
R a | they 


. JOHNSON. 
they — as it made a croſs With the Wann it 
would drive away the witch.” 
BosWELL. © By affociating with you, Sir, I am 
always getting an acceſſion of wiſdom. But 
perhaps a man, after knowing his own character 


the limited firength of his on mind; ſhould not 


be deſirous of having too much wiſdom, conſider- 
ing, quid valeant humeri, how little he can carry.“ 
JoaxsoN. © Sir, be as wiſe as you can; let a man 
be aliis lelun, ſapiens fe bi : 


© Though pleas'd to ſee cli dolphins hee: 
] mind my compals and my way,” 


You may be wiſe in your ſtudy in the morning, 
and gay in company at a tavern in the evening. 
Every man is to take care of his own wiſdom and 
his own virtue, without minding too much what 
others think.“ 

He ſaid ? Dodſley firſt mentioned to me the ſcheme 
of an Engliſh Dictionary ; but I had long thought 
of it.” BoswELL. © You did not know what you 
was undertaking.” JohNsoN. © Yes, Sir, I 
knew very well what I was undertaking—and very 
well how to do it—and have done it very well.“ 
BoswELL., An excellent climax ! and it bas 
availed you. In your Preface you ſay, © What 
would it avail me in this gloom of folitude ꝰ You 
have been agreeably miſtaken.” 

In his Life of Milton he obſerves, “ I cannot 
but remark a kind of reſpect, perhaps unconſciouſly, 


paid to this great man by his biographers : every 


houſe in which he reſided is hiſtorically mentioned, 
- 
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as if it were an injury to neglect naming any place 
that he honoured by his preſence.“ I had, 
before I read this obſervation, been deſirous of 
ſhewing that reſpect to Johnſon, by various 
inquiries. Finding him this evening in a very 
good humour, I prevailed on him to give me an 
exact liſt of his places of reſidence, fince he entered 
the mctropolis as an authour, which I fubjoin in 
a note”. "OP 

I mentioned to him a diſpute between a friend 


of mine and his lady, concerning conjugal infideli- 


ty, which my friend had maintained was by no 
means ſo bad in the huſband, as in the wife, 
Jorwnson. “ Your friend was in the right, Sir. 


Between a man and his Maker it is a different 


queſtion; but between a man and his wife, a 
hufband's infidelity is nothing. They are con- 
nected by children, by fortune, by ſerious conſidera, 


7 1. Exeter-ſtreet, off Catherine-ſtreet, Strand. 

2. Greenwich. 
3. Woodſtock-ftreet, near Hanover- ſquare. 
4. Caſtle- ſtreet, Cavendiſh- ſquare, 
5. Strand. 
6. Boſwell Court. 

7. Strand, again. 

8. Bou: ſtreet. 

9. Holborn. 

10. Fetter- lane. 

11. Holborn, again. 

12. Gough-ſquare, 

13. Staple- Inn. 

14. Gray's-Inn. 

15. Inner Temple. lane, No. 1. 

16. Johnſon's-court, No. 7. 

17. Bolt-Court, No. 8. 
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JOHNSON. 

tions of community. Wiſe married women don't 
rrouble themſelves about the infidelity in their 
huſbands.” BOSwWELIL. © To be ſure there is 3 
great difference between the offence of infidelity in 
1 man and that of his wife,” Johxsox. © The 
Jiference is boundleſs. The man impoſes no 
baſtards upon his wife.” ; 3 

ere it may be queſtioned whether Johnſon was 
entirely in the right. ] ſuppoſe it will not be contro- 
verted that the difference in the degree of criminality 
js very great, on account of conſequences: but ſtill 


it may be maintained, that, independent of moral 


obligation, infidelity is by | no means a light offence 
in a huſband; becauſe it muſt hurt a delicate 
attachment, in which a mutual conſtancy is im- 
plied, with ſuch refined ſentiments: as Maſſinger 
has exhibited in his play of “The Picture.“ 
Johnſon probably at another time would have ad- 
mitted this opinion. And let it be kept in remem- 
brance, that he was very careful not to give any 
encouragement to irregular conduct. A gentle- 
man, not adverting to the diſtinction made by him 
upon this ſubject, ſuppoſed a caſe of ſingular per- 
verſeneſs in a wife, and heedleſsly ſaid, © That then 
he thought a huſband might do as he pleaſed with 
a {afe coals” JounsoNn. © Nay, Sir, this is 
wid indeed (ſmiling ); you muſt conſider that 
ſornication is a crime in a ſingle man; and you 
cannot have more liberty by being married. 

He this evening expreſſed himſelf ſtrongly 
Zainſt the Roman Catholics ; obſerving, © In 
every thing 1 in which they differ from us they 22 


wrong.“ 
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wrong.“ He was even againſt the innovation «f 


Saints; in ſhort, he was in the humour of oppoſi- 
tion. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little 
Greek, as is too generally the caſe in Scotland; 
that I had for a long time hardly applied at all to 
the ſtudy of that noble language, and that I waz 
deſirous of being told by him what method to 


follow; he recommended to me as eaſy helps, 


Sylvanus's * Firſt Book of the Tliad ;” Dawſon' 
cc Lexicon to the Greek New Teſtament ;” and 
« Hefiod,” with Paſoris Lexicon at the end of it, 
On Tueſday, October 12, I dined with him at 
Mr. Ramſay's, with Lord Newhaven, and ſome 
other company, none of whom ] recollect, but x 
beautiful Miſs Graham, a relation of his Lordſhip's, 
who aſked Dr. Johnſon to hob or nob with her, 
He was flattered by ſuch pleaſing attention, and 
politely told her, he never drank wine ; but if ſhe 
would drink a glaſs of water, he was much at her 
tervice. She accepted. © Oho, Sir! (ſaid Lord 
Newhaven) you are caught.” JokNSsON. “ Nay, 
I do not ſee bow I am caught; but if I am caveght, 
1 don't want to get free again. If I am caught, | 
hope to be kept.“ Then when the two glaſſes of 
water were brought, ſmiling placidly to the young 
lady, he ſaid, Madam, let us reciprocate.” 
Lord Newhaven and Johnſon carried on an 
argument for ſome time, concerning the Middleſex 
election. Johnſon ſaid, © Parliament may be 
conſidered as bound by law, as a man is bound 
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Da. JOHNSON. 
where there is nobody to tie the knot, As it is 


expel again and again, why not allow of the power 
to incapacitate for that parliament, rather than 
have a perpetual conteſt kept up between parlia- 
ment and the people.” Lord Newhaven took 
the oppoſite fide ; but reſpectfully ſaid, I ſpeak 
with great deference to you, Dr. Johnſon ; I ſpeak 
to be inſtructed. This had its full effect on my 
fiend, He bowed his head almoſt as low as the 
table, to a complimenting nobleman; and called 
out, © My Lord, my Lord, I do not defire all this 
ceremony; let us tell our minds to one another 
quietly.” After the debate was over, he ſaid, *I 
have got lights on the ſubject to-day, which I had 
not before.” This was a great deal from him, 
eſpecially as he had written a pamphlet upon it. 
He obſerved, * The Houſe of Commons was 
originally not a privilege of the people, but a check 
for the Crown on the Houle of Lords. I remem- 
ber Henry the Eighth, wanted them to do ſome- 
thing; they heſitated in the morning, but did it in 
the afternoon. He told them, It is well you did; 
or half your heads ſhould have been upon Temple- 


bar.” But the Houle of Commons is now no 


longer under the power of the crown, and there- 
tore muſt be bribed.” He added, I have no 
delight in talking of publick affairs.” 

Ok his fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. 


George Whitefield, he ſaid, © Whitefield never 
drew as much attention as a mountebank does; he 
did not draw attention by doing better than others, 


but by doing what was ſtrange. Were Aſtley to 


preach 
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1779- preach aſermon ſtanding upon his head ona horſe, 
Fiat, 70. back, he would colle& a multitude to hear him; 


but no wiſe man would ſay he had made a better 
ſermon for that. I never treated Whitefield 
miniſtry with contempt ; I believe he did good, 
He had devoted himſelf to the lower claſſes of | 
raankind, and among them he was of uſe. But 
when familiarity and noiſe claim the praiſe due to 
knowledee, art, and elegance, we muſt beat down 
ſuch pretenſions.“ 5 
What J have preſerved of his converſation during 
the remainder of my ſtay in London at this time, 
is only what follows: I told him that when I ob. 
jected to keeping company with a notorious infidel, 
a celebrated friend of ours ſaid to me, © I do not 
think that men who live laxly in the world, as you 
and I do, can with propriety aſſume ſuch an autho- 
rity. Dr. Johnſon may, who is uniformly exem- 
plary in his conduct. But it is not very conſiſtent 
to ſhun an infidel to-day, and get drunk to-mor- 
row.” JonNSsON. © Nay, Sir, this is ſad reaſoning, 
Becauſe a man cannot be right in all things, is heto 
be right in nothing ? Becauſe a man ſometimes 
gets drunk, is he therefore to ſteal? This doctrine 
would very foon bring a man to the gallows. 
After all, however, it is a difficult queſtion how 
far ſincere Chriftians ſhould affociate with the 
avowed enemies of religion; for in the firſt place, 
almoſt every man's mind may be more or lefs. 
© corrupted by evil communications ;* ſecondly, 
the world may very naturally ſuppoſe that they 
are not really in earneſt in religion, who can eaſily 
bear its opponents ; and thirdly, if the profane find 
themſelves 


JOHNSON. 
themſclves quite well received by the pious, ofie of 
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the checks upon an open declaration of their infi- tat. 70. 


delity, and one of the probable chances of obliging 
them ſeriouſly to reflect, which their being ſhunned 
would do, is removed. 


He, I know not why, ſhewed upon all occaſions. 


an averſion to go to Ireland, where I propoſed to 
him that we ſhould make a tour. Jokxsox. 
« [tis the laſt place where I ſhould wiſh to travel.“ 


BOSw EIL. „Should you not like to ſee Dublin, 


Sir?” JohNSsON. © No, Sir; Dublin is only a 
worſe capital.” BoswELL. © Is not the Giant's- 
Cauſeway worth ſeeing ?” Jon NSONV. “ Worth 
ſeeing, yes; but not worth going to ſee.” 

Yet he had a kindneſs for the Iriſh nation, and 
thus generouſly expreſſed himſelf to a gentleman 
from that country, on the ſubject of an union which 
artfui Politicians have often had in view Do not 
make an union with us, Sir, We ſhould unite with 
you, only to rob you. We ſhould have robbed 
the Scotch, if they had had any thing of which we 
could have robbed them.” 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whoſe manners 
and every thing about him, though expenſive, 
were coarſe, he ſaid, © Sir, you ſee in him vulgar 
proſperity.” 

A foreign miniſter of no very high talents, who 
had been in his company for a conſiderable time 
quite overlooked, happened luckily to mention 
that he had read ſome of his © Rambler” in Italian, 
and admired it much, This pleaſed him greatly ; 
he obſerved, that the title had been tranſlated, 77 


Cenio errante, though 1 have been told it was ren 


dered 
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1779. dered more ludicrouſly, 1 Vagabonds and findi 


Eat. 70. that this miniſter gave ſuch a. proof of his taſte, he 


was all attention to him, and on the firſt remark 
which he made, however ſimple, exclaimed, 
« The Ambaſſadour ſays well—His Excellency 
obſerves—” And then he expanded and enriched 
the little that had been ſaid, in ſo ſtrong a manner, 
that it appeared ſomething of conſequence, 
This was exceedingly entertaining to the company 
who were preſent, and many a time afterwards it 
furniſhed a pleaſant topick of merriment : « The 
Ambaſſadour ſays well,” became a laughable term 
of applauſe, when no mighty matter had been 
expreſſed. | 8 

I left London on Monday, October 18, and 
accompanied Colonel Stuart to Cheſter, where his 
regiment was to lye for ſome time. 5 ; 


Mr. BoswtLL 10 Dr. Jofnson. _ 


« My DAR SIR, Cheſter, October 22, 1779. 


« IT was not till one o'clock on Monday 


morning, that Colonel Stuart and I left London; 
for we choſe to bid a cordial adieu to Lord Mount- 


ſtuart, who was to ſet out on that day on his 
embaſly to Turin. We drove on excellently, and 
reached Lichfield in good time enough that night. 
The Colonel had heard ſo preferable a character of 
the George, that he would not put up at the Three 
Crowns, ſo that I did not ſee our hoſt Wilkins. 


We found at the George as good accommodation 
as we could wiſh to have, and I fully enjoyed the 
comfortable thought that I was in Lichfield again. 


S 4 Next 
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Da. JOHNSON: 
Next morning it rained very hard; and as I had- 


much to do in a little time, ordered a poſtachaiſe, = 


and between eight and nine ſallied forth: to make a 
round of viſits. I firſt went to Mr. Green, hoping 
to have had him to accompany me to all my other 
friends, but he waz engaged to attend the Biſhop 
of Sodor and Man, who was then lying at Lichfield 
very ill of the gout. Having taken a haſty gJance 
at the additions to Green's. muſeum, from which 
it was not eaſy to break away, I next went to the 
Friery, where I at firſt occaſioned ſome tumult in 
the ladies, who were not prepared to receive company 
ſo early: but my name, which has by wonderful 
fclicity come to be cloſely aſſociated with yours, 
ſoon made all eaſy ; and Mrs. Cobb and Miſs 
Adye re- aſſumed their ſeats at the breakfaſt- table, 
which they had quitted with ſome precipitation. 
They received me with the kindneſs of an old 
acquaintance; and after we had joined in a cordial 
chorus to your praiſe, Mrs. Cobb gave me the high 
ſatisfaction of hearing that you ſaid, Boſwell js a 
man who I believe never left a houſe without 
leaving a wiſh. for his return.” And ſhe afterwards 
added, that ſhe bid you tell me, that if ever I came 
to Lichfield, ſhe hoped I would take à bed: at the 
Friery, From thence, I drove to Peter Garrick's 
where I alſo found a very flattering. welcome. 
He appeared to me to enjoy his uſual cheerfulneſs; 
and he very kindly aſked me-to come when I could, 
and paſs a week with him. From Mr. Garrick's, 
vent to the Palace to wait on Mr. Seward; I 
was firſt entertained by his lady and daughter, he 
himſelf being in bed with a cold, acoording to his 
Yar. III, P valetudinary 
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1779. valetudinary cuſtom. But he deſired to ſee me; Wl civili 
te, and 1 found him dreſt in his black gown, with a I bh. 
white” flannel night-gown' above it; ſo that he vhic! 


looked like a Dominican friar. He was 
humoured and polite ; and under his roof too wy 
reception was very pleaſing. I then proceeded to 
Stowhill, and firſt paid my reſpects to Mrs. Gaf. 
trell, whoſe converſation J was not willing to quit. 
But my ſand-glaſs was now beginning to run lo, 
as I could not treſpaſs too long on the Colonel 
kindneſs, who obligingly waited for me; ſo I haſtened 
to Mrs. Aſton's, whom I found much better tha 
I feared: I ſhould ; and there I met a brother.in. 
law of theſe ladies, who talked much of you, and 
very well too, as it appeared to me. It then och wil 
remained to viſit Mrs. Lucy Porter, which I did : 
I really believe, with ſincere ſatisfaction on both It 
ſides. I am ſure I was glad to ſee her again; and, the 
as I take her to be very honeſt, I truſt ſhe'was glal ha 


to ſee me again; for ſhe expreſſed herſelf ſo, that an 
I could not doubt of her being in earneſt. What D 


exem 
to WI 
years 
edift 
tell! 
your 


a great key-ſtone of kindneſs, my dear Sir, was you m 
that morning! for we were all held together by our he 
common attachment to you. I cannot fay that! W 


ever paſſed two hours with more ſelf-complacency 
than 1 did thoſe two at Lichfield. Let me not 
entertain any ſuſpicion that this is idle vanity, Wil 
not you confirm me in my perſuaſion, that he Who 
finds himſelf ſo NE) has juſt reaſon to be b 
happy? 
" 1] ME got to Cheſter about midnight on \ Tueſci 
and here again. I am in a ſtate of much enjoyment. 
Colonel Stuart and his officers treat me with all the 


il. k . civility 


Dz. JOHNSON: 
civility I could wiſh ; and I play my part admira- 
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bly. Talus alis, ſapiens Abi, the claſſical ſentence T. 70. 


which you, I imagine, invented the other day, is 


exemplified in my preſent exiſtence. The Biſhop, 
to whom 1 had the konour to be known ſeveral 
years ago, ſhews me much attention; and I am 
edified by his converſation. I muſt not omit to 
tell you, that his Lordſhip admires, very highly, 
your Prefaces to the Poets. I am daily obtaining 
an extenſion of agreeable acquaintance, ſo that I 
am kept in animated variety; and the ſtudy of the 
place itſelf, by the aſſiſtance of books, and of the 


Biſhop, is ſufficient occupation. Cheſter. pleaſes 


my fancy more than any town I ever ſaw. But I 
will not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

« How long I ſhall ſtay here I cannot yet. ſay. 
| told a very pleaſing young lady, niece to one of 
the Prebendaries, at whoſe houſe I ſaw her, I 


have come to Cheſter, Madam, I cannot tell how ; 25 


and far leſs can I tell how I am to get away from it. 

Do not think me too juvenile. I beg it of you, 

my dear Sir, to favour me with a letter while I am 

here, and add to the happineſs of a happy "_— 

who is ever, with affectionate veneration, _ 
«© Moſt ſincerely yours, 


« James BOSwELIL.“ 


« If you do not write directly, ſo as to catch me 


here, I ſhall be diſappointed... Two lines from 
you will keep my lamp burning bright.“ 


: Miſs Letit!a Rinde. 


„ | To 
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THE LIFE OF 
To James BosWELL, Ef. 
« DRAR SIR, 


© WHY ſhould you importune me ſo ear. 
neſtly to write? Of what importance can it be to 
hear of diſtant friends, to a man who finds himſelf 
welcome wherever he goes, and makes new friends 
faſter than he can want them? If to the delightof 
ſuch univerſal kindneſs of reception, any thing can 
be added by knowing that you retain my good-will 
you may indulge yourſelf in the full enjoyment o 
that ſmall addition. w_ 

« I am glad that you made the round «f 
Lichfield with ſo much ſucceſs: the oftener 
you are ſeen, the more you will be liked. It 
was pleaſing to me to read that Mrs. Aſton wa 
ſo well; and that Lucy Porter was ſo glad to ſs | 
you. 

In the place where you now are, there is much 
to be obſerved ; and you will eaſily procure your- 
{elf - ſkilful directors. But what will you do to 

keep away the black dog that worries you at home 
If you would, in compliance with your fathers 
advice, enquire into the old tenures and old charters 
of Scotland, you would certainly open to youre 
many ſtriking ſcenes of the manners of the middle 
ages. The feydal fyſtem, in 'a country half- 
barbarous, is naturally productive of geen 
anomalies in civil life. The knowledge of pat 
times is naturally growing leſs in all caſes not o 
| | publick 


Du. JOHNSON. 


publick record ; and the paſt time of Scotland is fo 
unlike the preſent, that it is already difficult for a 2 


Scotchman to image the ceconomy of his grand- 
father. Do not be tardy nor neligent; but gather 
up eagerly what can yet be found*. 

« We have, I think, once talked of another 
project, a Hiſtory of the late inſurrection in Scot- 
land, with all its incidents. Many falſehoods are 
paſſing into uncontradicted hiſtory. Voltaire, who 
loved a ſtriking ſtory, has told what we could not 
find to be true. 

« You may make collections for either of theſe 
projects, or for both, as opportunities occur, and 
digeſt your materials at leiſure. The great direc- 
tion which Burton has left to men diſordered like 
you, is this, Be not ſolitary ; be not idle: which 
| would thus modify ;—If you are idle, be not 
folitary ; if you are ſolitary, be not idle. 


ec There 18 Aa letter for you, from 


« Your humble ſervant, | 


London, Oct. 27, 1779 SAM. Joanson.” 


* 


2 ] have a valuable collection made by my Father, which, with 
ſome additions and illuſtrations of my own, I intend to publiſh. 
I have ſome hereditary claim to be an Antiquary ; no: only from 
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my Father, but as being deſcended, by the mother's ſide, of the 


able and learned Sir John Skene, whoſe merit bids defiance to 
all the attempts which have been made to leſſen his fame. 
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4 1779. | | | 

ag Etat. 70, To Dr. SamveL JOHNSON, 

4g „ * 

| | cc My Dram SIR, | Carliſle, Nov. 7, 1779. 

; « THAT I ſhould importune you to writs 


to me at Cheſter, is not wonderful, when you con- 
ſider what an avidity I have for delight; and that 
the amor of pleaſure, ilke the amor nummi, increaſes 
in proportion with the quantity which we poſſeſ 
of it. Your letter, ſo full of polite kindneſs and 


maſterly counſel, came like a large treaſure upon __ 
me, while already glittering with riches: I was 
quite enchanted at Cheſter, ſo that I could with 25 
difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was the 5 
reverſe of that of Circẽ; for ſo far was there from hit 
being any thing ſenſual in it, that I was all mind. ſo 
J do not mean all reaſon only; for my fancy was m 
kept finely in play. And why not ?—If you pleaſe fe 
J will ſend you a copy, or an abridgement of my 
Cheſter journal, which 1s truly a log-book of el 
felicity. | | . P. 
« The Biſhop treated me with a kindneſs which th 
was very flattering. I told him, that you regretted 25 
you had ſeen ſo little of Cheſter. His Lordſhip - 
bid me tell you, that he ſhould be glad to ſhey 0 
yau more of it. I am proud to find the friendſhip 
with which you honour me is known i in ſo many : 
places. . 
c arrived here late laſt night. Our friend the a 
Dean, has been gone from hence ſome months; 5 


but I am told at my inn, that he is very populons 
(popular). However, 1 found Mr. Law, the Arch- 
' deacon, 
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deacon, fon to the Biſhop, and with him I have 1779. 
breakfaſted and dined very agreeably. I got ac- þ mg ot 
uainted with him at the aſſizes here, about a year 
and a half ago; he is a man of great variety of 
knowledge, uncommon genius, and I believe, 
ſincere religion. I received the holy ſacrament in 
the Cathedral in the morning, this being the firſt 
Sunday in the month; and was at prayers there in 
the evening. It is divinely cheering to me to think 
that there is a Cathedral ſo near Auchinleck ; and 
I now leave Old England in ſuch a ſtate of mind 
as I am thankful to Gop for granting me. 

« The Black dog that worries me at home I 
cannot but dread ; yet as I have been for ſome 
time paſt in a military train, I truſt I ſhall 7ep/e 
him. To hear from you will animate me like the 
ſound of a trumpet, I therefore hope that ſoon after 
my return to the northern figld, I ſhall receive a 
few lines from you. 

« Colonel Stuart did me. the 1 to 
eſcort me in his carriage to ſhew me Liyer- 
pool, and from thence back again to War- 
rington, where we parted*, In juſtice to my 
valuable wife, I muſt inform you ſhe. wrote to 

me, that as I was ſo happy, ſhe would not be 
lo ſelfiſh as to wiſh me to return ſooner than buſi- 


te 


4 
4 


ee 


His regiment was afterwards ordered to Jamaica, where he 
accompanied it, and almoſt loſt his life by the climate. This 
impartial order I ſhould think a ſufficient refutation of the idle 


rumour that “there was ſtill ſomething behind the throne greater 
than the throne itſelf,” 
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3 1775. | neſs abſolutely required my preſence. She made 
Wot | — ] 

Wy | Eat. 70. my © erk write to me a poſt or two after to the 
be ſame purpoſe, by commiſſion from her; and this 
i bl day a kind letter from her met me at the Poſt- 
4Þ Office here, acquainting me that ſhe and the little 


ones were well, and expreſſing all their wiſhes for may 
my return home. I am, more and more, my dear livin 
Sir, | | dean 
1 « Your afetionire othe 

e And obliged humble ſervant, yp 

N | that 

Janes Bom U: BY fp 

5 - He 


To James BoSWELL, Eg. 
« DEAR SIR, 


« YOUR laſt letter was not only kind but 
fond. But I wiſh you to get rid of all intellectual 
exceſſes, and neither to exalt your pleaſures, nor 
aggravate your vexations, beyond their real and 
natural ſtate. Why ſhould you not be as happy at 

Edinburgh as at Cheſter, In culpa eft animus, qui ſe 


nen efugit uſquam. Pleaſe yourſelf with your wit 
and children, and ſtudies and practice. 


« ] have ſent a petition *from Lucy Porter, 
with which I leave it to your diſcretion whether it 
is proper to comply. Return me her letter, which 


4 Rege me to inquire concerning the family of a geutk⸗ 
man who was then paying his addreſſes to Miſs Doxy. 


S 


| I have 
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de | have ſent that you may know the whole caſe, - 1779- 
he and not be ſeduced to any thing that you may Fea 76; 
is afterwards repent. Miſs Doxy perhaps you know . 


t- to be Mr. Garrick's niece. 

te « Tf Dean Percy can be popular at Carliſle, he 
or may be very happy. He has in his diſpoſal two 
ar livings, each equa], or almoſt equal in value to the 


deanery ; he may take one himſelf, and give the 
other to his ſon. 

« How near 1s the Cathedral to Auchinleck, 
that you are ſo much delighted with it? It is, I 
ſuppoſe, at leaſt an hundred and fifty miles off. 
However, if you are pleaſed, it is ſo far well. 

« Let me know what reception you have from 
your father, and the ſtate of his health. Pleaſe 
him as much as you can, and add no pain to his 
laſt years. 

« Of our friends here I can recolle& nothing to 
tell you. I have neither ſeen nor heard of Langton. 
Beauclerk is juſt returned from Brighthelmſton, I 
am told, much better. Mr. Thrale and his family 
are ſtill there; and his health is ſaid to be viſibly 
improved; he has not bathed, but hunted. 

At Bolt-court there is much malignity, but of 
late little open hoſtility, I have had a cold, but 
it is gone. 

« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, &c. 


* x ant, vi, 


« Your humble ſervant, 


we London, Nov. 13s 1779. SAM. Johnson.“ 


On 
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On November 22, and December 21, I wrote 
to him from Edinburgh, giving a very favourable 
report of the family of Miſs Doxy's lover that 
after a good deal of enquiry I had diſcovered the 
ſiſter of Mr. Francis Stewart, one of his ama. 
nuenſes when writing his Dictionary ;—that I had, 
as deſired by him, paid her à guinea for an old 
pocket-book of her brother's which he had re. 
tained; and that. the good woman, who was in 
very moderate circumſtances, but contented and 
placid, wondered at his ſcrupulous and liberal 
honeſty, and received the guinea as if ſent her by 
Providence.—That I had repeatedly begged of 
him to keep his promiſe to ſend me his letter to 
Lord Cheſterfield, and that this memento, like 
Delenda eft Carthago, muſt be in every letter that 
I ſhould write to him, till I had obtained my 
object. 


In 1780, the world was kept in impatience for 
the completion of his « Lives of the Poets,” upon 
which he was employed ſo far as his indolence 
allowed him to labour. 

] wrote to him on January 1, and March 13, 
ſending him my notes of Lord Marchmont's 
information concerning Pope; - complaining that 
J had not heard from him for almoſt four months, 
though he was two letters in my debt; that ] had 


ſuffered again from melancholy ; — hoping that he 


had been in ſo much better company, (the Poets,) 
that he had not time to think of his diſtant friends; 


for if that were the caſe, 1 ſhould have ſome re- 


compence for my uncaſineſs that the ſtate of my 


aff 


r 


— — 
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affairs did not admit of my coming to London this 
year; and begging he would return me Goldſmith's 


two poems, with his lines marked, | 
His friend Dr. Lawrence having now ſuffered the . 


oreateft affliction to which a man is lable, and 
which Johnſon himſelf had felt in the moſt ſevere 
manner ; Johnſon wrote to him in an admirable 
ſtrain of ſympathy and pious conſolation, 


To Dr. LAWRENCE. 


« DEAR SIR, 


AT atime when all your friends ought to 
new their kindneſs, and with a character which 
ought to make all that. know you your friends, you 
may wonder that you have yet heard nothing from 
me, 

«] have been hindered by a vexatious and in- 
ceſſant cough, for which within theſe ten days I 
have been bled once, faſted four or five times, 
taken phyſick five times, and opiates, I think, ſix, 
This day it ſeems to remit. 

« The loſs, dear Sir, which you have lately ſuf- 
fered, I felt many years ago, and know therefore 
how much has been taken from you, and how 
little help can be had from conſolation. He that 
eutlives a wife whom he has long loved, ſees him- 


ſelf disjoined from the only mind that has the ſame 


hopes, and fears, and intereſt ; from the only com- 


panion with whom he has ſhared much good or 


evil; and with whom he could ſet his mind at 
liberty, to retrace the paſt or anticipate the future. 
The continuity of being is lacerated ; the ſettled 


4 courſe 
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courſe of ſentiment and action is ſtopped; and li tte re 
ſtands ſuſpended and motionleſs, till it is driven Wl Journée 
by external cauſes into a new channel, But the 
time of ſuſpenſe is dreadful. 2 1 
„ Our firſt recourſe in this diſtreſſed ſolitude, iz His v 
perhaps for want of habitual piety, to a gloomy neſs, 


acquieſcence in neceſſity. Of two mortal being, Such 

one muſt loſe the other; but ſurely there is : * 

higher and better comfort to be drawn from the mot! 
conſideration of that Providence which watches on 
over all, and a belief that the living and the dead Lad 
are equally in the hands of Gop, who will reunite of | 
thoſe whom he has ſeparated, or who ſees that i ty chat 
beſt not to reunite. I am, dear Sir, the 
« Your moſt affectionate, f 

* And moſt humble ſervant, = 

6 Jan. 20, 1780. SAM. Johxsox.“ = 

bo 

To JAMES BoswELL, Eg. 
© Dxrar SIR, | fr 
WEIL, I had reſolved to ſend you the il e 
Cheſterfield letter; but J will write once again 5 
without it. Never impoſe taſks upon mortal. 1 
To require two things is the way to have them both 

undone. | f 
For the difficulties which you mention in you ? 
affairs I am ſorry; but difficulty is now very 
general: it is not therefore leis grievous, for there s 
is leſs hope of help. I pretend not to give you 


advice, not knowing the ſtate of your affairs; and 
general counſels about prudence and frugality 
ann do you little good. You are, however, in 

5 the 
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in. ne right not to increaſe your own perplexity by a 1780. 
2 journey hither; and J hope that by ſtaying at home — i 
ty you will pleaſe your father. 7 | 


« Poor dear Beauclerk - nec, ut ſoles, dabis j Joca. 
His wit and his folly, his acuteneſs and maliciouſ- 
neſs, his merriment and reaſoning, are now over. 
Such another will not often be found among mankind. 
He directed himſelf to be buried by the ſide of his 
mother, an inſtance of tenderneſs which 1 hardly 
expected. He has left his children to che care of 
Lady Di. and if ſhe dies, of Mr. Langton, and 
of Mr. Leiceſter, his relation, and a man of good 
character. His library has been offered to ſale to 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador. 

Dr. Percy, notwithſtanding all the noe of the 
newſpapers, has had no literary loſs. Clothes and 
moveables were burnt to the value of about one | 
hundred pounds; but his papers, and I think his 110 
books, were all preſerved. || 

Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger 
from an apoplectical diſorder, and recovered, 
beyond the expectation of his phyſicians ; ; he is 
now at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. 5 
Thrale and Miſs are with him. 

« Having told you what has happened to your 
friends, let me ſay ſomething to you of yourſelf, 
You are always complaining of melancholy, and 
1 conclude from thoſe complaints that you are fond 
of it. No man talks of that which he is defirous 
to conceal, and every man deſires to conceal that 
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B 2 fire in Nonthumberland-bouſe, where he had an apart- 
ment, in which I have paſſed many an agreeable hour. : 
| O 


1780, of which he is aſhamed. Do not pretend to der 
. it; manifeſtum habemus furem; make it an invaria- 
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ble and obligatory law to yourſelf, never to mention 
your own mental diſeaſes; if you are never to 
ſpeak of them, you will think on them but little, 
and if you think little of them, they will moleſt you 
rarely. When you talk of them, it is plain tha 
you want either praiſe or pity ; for praiſe there i; 
no room, and pity will do you no good; therefore, 
from this hour ſpeak no more, think no more 
about them. 

« Your tranſaction with Mrs. Stewart gave me 
great ſatisfaction; I am much obliged to you for 
your attention. Do not loſe ſight of her; 3. your 
countenance may be of great credit, and of con- 
fequence of great advantage to her. The memory 
of her brother is yet freſh in my mind ; he Was an 
ingenious and worthy man. 


e Pleale to make my compliments to your lad, FY 
and to the young ladies. I ſhould like to ſe 
them, pretty loves. I am, dear Sir, 80 

« Your's affectionately, 1 - _ 
« April 8, 1780, SAM. Jokxsox.“ cou 
het 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her huſband, WO 
the correſpondence between Johnſon and her was pre 
carried on briſkly. I ſhall preſent my readers with lel 
one of her original letters to him at this time, let 
which will amuſe them probably more than thoſe an 
well-written but ſtudied epiſtles which ſhe has 
inſerted in her collection, becauſe it exhibits the 


eaſy vivacity of their literary intercourſe. It is 
255 alle 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


ſhe has printed by itſelf, and of which 1 ſhall ſub- 
join extracts, 


Mrs. na to Dr. Jonson. 5 


ce I HAD a very kind letter from you veſthea 
day, dear Sir, with a moſt circumſtantial date. 
You took trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. 
Evans writes me word, and I thank you ſincerely 


for ſo doing: one might 2 munen elſe not e 
on the ſpot. 


tagu's : there was Mr. Melmoth ; J do not like 
him though, nor he me; it was expected we 
ſhould have pleaſed each other; he is, however, 


rough for Whiggiſm, and Whig enough to abhor 
you for Toryiſm. 

« Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; ſo he had 
a good afternoon on't. This evening we ſpend at 
a concert. Poor Queeney's? ſore eyes have juſt 
releaſed her; ſhe had a long confinement, and 
could neither read nor write, ſo my maſter* treated 
her very good. naturedly with the viſits of a young 
woman in this town, a taylor's daughter, who 


leſſons a day to ladies, at five and three-pence a 
leſſon. Miſs Burney fays ſhe is a great performer”; 
and I reſpect the wench for getting her living fo 


A kind of nick-name given to Mrs. Thrale's eldeſt daughter, 


whoſe name heing E Aber, the might be aſſimilated to a Queen. 
Vr. Thrale, 


prettily: 


alſo of value as a key to Johnſon's anſwer, which 


2 Yeſterday' s evening was paſſed at Mrs. Mon- | 


juſt Tory enough to hate the Biſhop of Peterbo- 


profeſſes muſick, and teaches ſo as to give ix. 


1780. 


— 
Etat. 716 


— 
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1780, *prettily ; ſhe is very modeſt and pretty-mannered 


Kat. 71. and not ſeventeen years old. 


« You live in a fine whirl indeed, if I did not 
write regularly you would half forget me, and that 
would be very wrong, for I felt my regard for 
you in my face laſt night, when the criticiſms were 
going on. | e 2 nom £4, 
This morning it was all connoiſſeurſhip ; we 
went to ſee ſome pictures painted by a gentleman- 
artiſt, Mr. Taylor, of this place; my maſter make, 
one every where, and has got a good dawling 
companion to ride with him now. * ###+ 
He looks well enough, but I have no notion of 
health for a man whoſe mouth cannot be ſewed 
up. Burney and I and Queeney teize him every 
meal he eats, and Mrs. Montagu is quite ſerious 
with him; but what can one do? He will eat, l think, 
and if he does eat I know he will not live; it 
makes me very unhappy, but I muſt bear it. Let 
me always have your friendſhip. I am, moſt 
ſincerely, dear Sir, Ne 

« Your faithful ſervant, 


0 Bath, Friday, April 28. | H. 1. © dag ; 


4 


Dr. JohNsON to Mys. THRALE. 


« DearesT MA DAM, 


« MR. THRALE never will live abſtinentl, 
till he can perſuade himfelf to live by rule. 
14 44 „ Encourage, as you can, the 
muſical girl. 


9 I have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines. 
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« Nothing is more common than mutual diſlike 
where mutual approbation 1s particularly expected. 
There is often on both ſides a vigilance not over 
benevolent ; and as attention 1s ſtrongly excited, 
{ that nothing drops unheeded, any difference in 
taſte or opinion, and ſome difference where there 
js no reſtraint, will commonly appear, it immedi- 
ately generates diſlike, 
« Never let criticiſms operate upon your face 
or your mind ; it is very rarely that an authour is 
hurt by his criticks. The blaze of reputation 
cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the ſocket ; 
a very few names may be conſidered as perpetual 
amps that ſhine unconſumed. From the authour 
of © Fitzoſborne's Letters I cannot think myſelf 
in much danger. I met him only once about 
thirty years ago, and in ſome ſmall diſpute reduced 
him to whiſtle ; having not ſeen him ſince, that is 
the laſt impreſſion. Poor Moore, the fabuliſt, 
was one of the company. 
Mrs. Montagu's long ſtay, againſt her own 
inclination, is very convenient. You would, by 
your own confeſſion want a companion; and ſhe is 


por pluribus ; converſing with her you may ud 
variety in one. 


London, May 1, 1780. 


On the 2d of May I wrote to him, and requeſted 
that we might have another meeting ſomewhere 


in the North of England, in the autumn of this 
year. 


Vol. III. | : 
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From Mr. Langton J received ſoon after this 


Eat, 71, time a letter, of which I extract a paſſage, relative 


both to Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. Johnſon. 

«The melancholy information you have received 
concerning Mr. Beauclerk's death is true. Had 
his talents been directed in any ſufficient degree 23 


they ought, I have always been ſtrongly of opinion 


that they were calculated to make an illuſtrious 
figure; and that opinion, as it had been in part 
formed upon Dr. Johnſon's judgment, receives 
more and more confirmation by hearing, what 
fince his death, Dr. Johnſon has faid concernin 
them; a few evenings ago, he was at Mr. Veſeys 
where Lord Althorpe, who was one of a numerous 
company there, addreſſed Dr. Johnſon on the 
ſubje& of Mr. Beauclerk's death, ſaying, Out 
Cusn has had a great loſs fince we met laſt,” He 
replied, © A loſs, that perhaps the whole nation 
could not repair !' The Doctor then went on to ſpeak 
of his endowments, and particularly extolled the 
wonderful eaſe with which he uttered: what was 
highly excellent. He ſaid, that no man ever was 
ſo free when he was going to ſay a good thing, 
from a looł that expreſſed that it was coming; or, 
when he had ſaid it, from a look that expreſſed 
that it had come, At Mr. Thrale's, ſome days 
before when we were talking on the ſame ſubjed, 
he ſaid, referring to the ſame idea of his wonder- 
ſu] facility, That Beauclerk's talents were thoſe 
which he had felt himſelf more diſpoſed to env), 
than thoſe of any whom he had known.“ 

« At the evening I have ſpoken of above, at 


Mr. Veſey's, you would have been much gratified, 
- Sa | a 
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as it exhibited an inſtance of the high importance 1780. 
in which Dr. Johnſon's character is held, I think E 
even beyond any I ever before was witneſs to. = 
The company conſiſted chiefly of ladies, among 
whom were the Ducheſs Dowager of Portland, 
the Ducheſs of Beaufort, whom I ſuppoſe from her 
rank, I muſt name before her mother Mrs. Boſ- 
cawen, and her elder. ſiſter Mrs. Lewſon, who was 
likewiſe there; Lady Lucan, Lady Clermont, and 

others of note both for their ſtation and under- 

ſtandings. Among the gentlemen were Lord 

Althorpe, whom I have before named, Lord 

Macartney, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, 

Mr. Wraxal, whoſe book you have probably. ſeen, 

© The Tour to the Northern Parts of Europe; a very 

agreeable ingenious man; Dr. Warren, Mr. Pepys, 

the Maſter in Chancery, whom I believe you know, 

and Dr. Barnard, the Provoſt of Eton. As ſoon 

3s Dr. Johnſon was come in and had taken a 

chair, the company began to collect round him 

till they became. not leſs than four if not five 

deep; thoſe behind ſtanding, and liſtening over 

the heads of thoſe that were fitting near him. 

The converſation for ſome time was chiefly 

between Dr. Johnſon and the Provoſt of Eton, 

while the others contributed occaſionally their re- 

marks. Without attempting to detail the particu- 

lars of the converſation, which perhaps if I did, I 

mould ſpin my account out to a tedious length, I 

tought, my dear Sir, this general account of the 

reſpect with which our valued friend was attended 
to, might be acceptable.” 


2ͤ;˙ . 
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a . To the Reverend Dr. FARMER, 


Fe Sin, May 25, 1780. 


* I xxo your diſpoſition to ſecond any 
literary attempr, and therefore venture upon the 
liberty of entreating you to procure from College 
or Univerſity regiſters, all the dates, or other 
informations which they can ſupply relating to 
Ambroſe Philips, Broom, and Gray, who were all 
of Cambridge, and of whoſe lives I am to give 
ſuch accounts as I can gather. Be pleaſed to 
forgive this trouble from, Sir, 2 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
9 | | © SAM. JOHNSON,” 


While Johnſon was thus engaged in preparing a 
delightful literary entertainment for the world, the 
tranquillity of the metropolis of Great-Britain was 
unexpectedly diſturbed, by the moſt horrid ſeries 
of outrage that ever diſgraced a civilized country, 
A relaxation of ſome of the ſevere penal proviſions 
againſt our fellow- ſubjects of the Catholick com- 
munion had been granted by the legiſlature, with 
| an oppoſition ſo inconſiderable, that the genuine 
mildneis of Chriſtianity, united with liberal policy, 
ſeemed to have become general in this iſland, 
g But a dark and malignant ſpirit of perſecution ſoon 
thewed itſelf, in an unworthy petition for the repeal 
of the wiſe and humane ſtatute. That petition 
was brought forward by a mob, with the evident 
purpole of intimidation, and was juſtly rejected. 
But the attempt was accompanied and followed 7 

ſuc 
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ſuch daring violence as is unexampled in hiſtory. 
Of this extraordinary tumult, Dr. Johnſon has 
giyen the following conciſe, lively, and juſt account 


in his © Letters to Mrs. Thrale':“ 


« On Friday, the good Proteſtants met in Saint 
George's-Fields, at the ſummons of Lord George 
Gordon, and marching to Weſtminſter, inſulted 
the Lords and Commons, who all bore it with 
oreat tameneſs. At night the outrages began by 
the demolition of the maſs-houſe by Lincoln's- 


Inn. 


« An exact journal of a week's defiance of 
government I cannot give you. On Monday, 
Mr. Strahan, who had been inſulted, ſpoke to 


| Lord Mansfield, who had I think been inſulted 


too, of the licentiouſneſs of the populace; and 
his Lordſhip treated it as a very ſlight irregularity. 
On Tueſday night they pulled down Fielding's 


houſe, and burnt his goods in the ſtreet. 


They 


had gutted on Monday Sir George Savile's houſe, 
but the building was ſaved. On Tueſday evening, 
leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to Newgate to 
demand their companions who had been ſeized 
cemoliſhing the chapel, The keeper could not 
releale them but by the Mayor's permiſſion, which 
he went to aſk; at his return he found all the 


priſoners releaſed, and Newgate in a blaze. 


They 


then went to Bloomſbury, and faſtened upon Lord 
Mansfield's houſe, which they pulled down; and 


as for his goods, they totally burnt them. 


They 


Vol. TE p. 143, et ſeg. I have ſeleQed paſſages from — 


lviters, without mentioning dates, 


3 


have 


7 
[1 
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have ſince gone to Caen-wood, but a guard wa 
there before them. They plundered ſome Papiſts, 
I think, and burnt a maſs-houſe in Moorfields the 
ſame night.“ 


« On Wedneſday I walked with Dr. Scot to 


look at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the 
fire yet glowing. As I went by, the Proteſtants 
were plundering the Seſſions-houſe at the Old. 
Bailey. There were not, I believe, a hundred; but 
they did their work at leiſure, in full ſecurity, 
without ſentinels, without trepidation, as men 
lawfully employed, in full day. Such is the cow. 
ardice of a commercial place. On Wedneſcay 
they broke open the Fleet, and the King's-bench, 
and the Marſhalſea, and Wood-ſtreet Compter, 
and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and releaſed all the 
priſoners.” 

« At night they ſet fire to the Fleet, and to the 
King' bench, and I know not how many other 
places; and one might ſee the glare of conflagra- 
tion fill the ſky from many parts. The fight was 
dreadful. Some people were threatened : Mr. 
Strahan adviſed me to take care of myſelf, Such 


a time of terrour you have been happy in not 


ſeeing.” 

bx The King ſaid in council, © That the magiſ- 
trates had not done their duty, but that he would 
do his own;* and a proclamation was publiſhed, 


_ directing us to keep our ſervants within doors, 3s 


the peace was now to be preſerved by force, The 
{ſoldiers were ſent out to different parts, and the 


| down is now at quiet,” | 


« The 
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« Theſoldiers are ſtationed ſo as to be every where 1780. 


N within call: there is no longer any body of rioters, 2 
: and the individuals are hunted to their holes, and | 
: Jed to priſon ; Lord George was laſt night ſent to 
X the Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was this day in my 


neighbourhood, to ſeize the publiſher of a ſeditous 
paper.” 
i « Several chapels have been deſtroyed, and 
ſeveral inoffenſive Papiſts have been plundered ; 
but the high ſport was to burn the gaols. This 
was a good rabble trick, The debtors and the 
criminals were all ſet at liberty; but of the crimi- 
nals, as has always happened, many are already re- 
taken; and two pirates have ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, and it is expected that they will be par- 
doned.“ 

Government now acts again with its proper 
force; and we are all under the protection of the 
King and the law. I thought that it would be 
agreeable to you and my maſter to have my teſti- 
mony to the publick ſecurity; and that you would 
lleep more quietly when I told you that you are 
lafe.” 

There has, indeed, been an univerſal panick 
from which the King was the firſt that recovered. 


. Without the concurrence of his miniſters, or the 

1 aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, he put the ſol- 

I diers in motion, and ſaved the town from calami- 

: ties, ſuch as a rabble's government muſt naturally 

i produce.“ 

. The publick has eſcaped a very heavy cala- 1 


mity. The rioters attempted the Bank on Wed- 
neſday night, but in no great number; and like 
0 Q 4 —_ 
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thieves, with no great reſolution. Jack Wilkes 
headed the party that drove them away. It ig 
agreed, that if they had ſeized the Bank on 
Tueſday, at the height of the papick, When no 
reſiſtance had been prepared, they might have 
carried irrecoverably away whateyer they had 
found. Jack who was always zcalous for order 


and decency, declares, that if he be truſted with 


power, he will not leave a rioter alive. There is, 
however, now no longer any need of heroiſm or 
bloodſhed ; no blue ribband is any longer worn,” 
Such was the end of this miſerable ſedition, 
from which London was delivered by the magna- 
nimity of the Sovereign himſelf. Whatever ſome 
may maintain, I am fatisfied that there was no 
combination or plan, either domeſtick or foreign; 
but that the miſchief ſpread by a gradual contagion 
of frenzy, augmented by the quantities of fermented 
liquors, of which the deluded populace poſſeſſed 
themſelves in the courſe of their depredations. 

I ſhould think myſelf very much to blame, did 1 
here neglect to do juſtice to my eſteemed friend Mr, 
Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, who has long 
diſcharged a very important truſt with an uniform 
intrepid firmneſs, and at the ſame time a tenderneſs 
and a liberal charity, which entitle him to be 
recorded with diſtinguiſhed honour. 

Upon this occaſion, from the timidity and 
negligence of magiſtracy on the one hand, and the 
almoſt incredible exertions of the mob on the other, 
the ſirſt priſon of this great country was laid open, 
and the priſoners tet free; but that Mr. Akerman, 

whoſe houſe was burnt, would have prevented all 
; 6 this, 
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this, had proper aid been ſent to him i in due time, 
there can be no doubt. . 

Many years ago, a fire' broke out in the brick 
part which was built as an addition to the old gaol 
of Newgate. The priſoners were in conſternation 
and tumult, calling out, © We ſhall be burnt—we 
ſhall be burnt ! down with the gate—down with 


the gate!” Mr. Akerman haſtened to them, 


ſhewed himſelf at the gate, and having, after ſome 
confuſed vociferation of © Hear him hear him!“ 
obtained a ſilent attention, he then calmly told 
them, that the gate muſt not go down; that they 
were under his care, and that they ſhould not be 
permitted to eſcape: but that he could aſſure 


them, they need not be afraid of being burnt, for 


that the fire was not in the priſon, properly ſo called, 
which was ſtrongly built with ſtone; and that if 
they would engage to. be quiet, he himſelf would 
come in to them, and conduct them to the further 
end of the building, and would not go out till 
they gave him leave. To this propoſal they 
agreed ; upon which Mr. Akerman, having firſt 
made them fall back from the gate, went in, and 
with a determined reſolution ordered the outer 
turnkey upon no account to open the gate, even 
though the priſoners (though he truſted they would 
not) ſhould break their word, and by force bring 
himſelf to order.it. © Never mind me, (ſaid he,) 
ſhould that happen.” The priſoners peaceably 
followed him, while he conducted. them through, 
paſſages, of which he had the keys, to the extremity 
of the gaol, which was moſt diſtant from the fire. 
Having, by this very judicious conduct, fully 


ſatisfied 
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' ſatisfied them that there was no immediate riſk, if 


any ar all, he then addreſſed them thus: & Gen. 
riemen, you are now convinced that I told you 
true. I have no doubt that the engines vil «| 
ſoon extinguiſh this fire; if they ſhould not, 2 

ſufficient guard will come, and you ſhall all be protl 
taken out and lodged in the Compters. I aſſure 


you, upon my word and honour, that I have not by t 
a farthing infured. JI have left my houſe that! and 
might take care of you. I will keep my promiſe, devi 
and ſtay with you if you inſiſt upon it; but if you com 
will allow me to go out and look after my family year 
and property, I will be obliged ro you.” Struck atta 


with his behaviour, they called out, * Maſter 


beir 
Akerman, you have done bravely; it was very 
kind in you: by all means go and take care of 
your own concerns.” He did fo accordingly, 
while they remained and were all preſerved. 
Johnſon has been heard to relate the ſubſtance 
of this ſtory with high praife, in which he wa 
joined by Mr. Burke. My illuſtrious friend, ſpeak- 
ing of Mr. Akerman's kindneſs to his priſoners, 
pronounced this eulogy upon his character — tnt 
He who has long had conſtantly in his view the 25 
worſt of mankind, and is yet eminent for the hu- If 
manity of his diſpoſition, muſt have had it originally hi 
in a great degree, and cantus to cultivate it In 
very carefully.“ 55 | af 
In the courſe of this month my brother David : 
waited upon Dr. Johnſon, with the following 
letter of introduction, which I had taken care 
fould be lying ready on his arrival in London, b. 
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To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, April 29, 1780. 

« THIS will be delivered to you by my 
prother David, on his return from Spain. You 
will be glad to ſee the man who vowed to : ſtand 
by the old caſtle of Auchinleck, with heart, purſe, 
and ſword ;; that romantick family ſolemnity 
deviſed by me, of which you and I talked with 
complacency upon the ſpot. I truſt that twelve 
years of abſence have not leſſened his feudal 
attachment ; 
being introduced to your acquaintance. 

ce have the honour to be, 
ce With affectionate veneration, 
e My dear Sir, | 
« Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


cc JaMES BOSWELL.” 


Johnſon received him very. politely, and has 
thus mentioned him in a letter to Mrs, Thrale* 


«| have had with me a brother of Boſwell's, a 
Spaniſh merchant 3, whom the war has driven from 
his reſidence at Valencia; he is gone to ſee his 
friends, and will find Scotland but a ſorry place 
after twelve years reſidence in a happier climate. 
He is a very agreeable man, and ſpeaks no 


Scotch,” 


Vol. II. p. 163. Mrs, Piozzi has omitted the name, ſhe 


beſt knows why. 
Noy ſettled in London, 


and that you will find him worthy of 


Er 
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To Dr. Brarzir, at Anrzpern, 


cc th: 


« MORE. years“ than I have any delight 
to reckon, have paſt ſince you and I ſaw one 
another ; of this, however there is no reaſon for 
making any reprehenfory complaint, Sic fata 
ferunt. But methinks there might -paſs ſome 
ſmall interchange of regard between us. If you 
ſay, that I ae to have written, I. now Write, 
and I write to tell you, that I have much kindneſʒ 
for you and Mrs. Beattie ; and that I wiſh your 
health better, and your life long. Try change of 
air, and come a few degrees Southwards; 2 
ſofter climate may do you. both good; winter is 
coming on; and London: will be warmer, and 
gayer, and buſier, and more tertile of amuſement 
than Aberdeen. | 

«© My health is better; Gs that will be little 
in the balance, when I tell you that Mrs. Montagu 
has been very ill, and is I doubt now but weak, 
Mr. Thrale has been very dangerouſly diſordered; 
but is much better, and J hope will totally recover, 
He has withdrawn himſelf from buſineſs the whole 
fam mer. Sir Joſhua and his ſiſter are well; and 


Mr. Davies has had great ſucceſs as an authour*, 
e 

+ I had been five years abſent from London. i e : 

5 Meaning his entertaining Memoirs of David Garrick, 


Tad. ot, which Johnſon (as Davies informed me), wrote the irt 


ſentence; thus giving as it were, the key- note to the performance. 


It is, 11 adeed d, very characteriſtical of its authour, beginning wich 


# max! im, and proceeding to illuſtrate.— . All excellence 08 
| right 
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generated by the corruption of a bookſeller. 1780. 
More news I have not to tell you, and therefore Etat. 71. 
you muſt be contented with hearing, what I know 
not whether you much wiſh to hear *, that I am, 
” « Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« Bolt-Court, Fleet ſtreet, Sam. Johxsox.“ 
Auguſt 21, 1780. : 


To JAMES BosWELL, Eg. 


ce Dear SIR, 


« ] IND you have taken one of your fits of 
taciturnity, and have reſolved not to write till you 
are written to; it is but a peeviſh humour, but 
you {hall have your way. | 

« ] have fat at home in Bolt-court, all the 
ſummer, thinking to write the Lives, and a great 
part of the time only thinking. Several of them, 
however, are done, and I {till think to do the reſt. 

« Mr. Thrale and his family have, ſince his 
illneſs, paſſed their time. firſt at Bath, and then at 
Brighthelmſton ; but I have been at neither place. 
| would have gone to Lichfield, if I could have had 
time, and I might have had time if I had been 
active ; but I have miſſed much, and done little. 


right to be recorded, I ſhall, therefore, think it ſuperfluous to 
apologize for writing the life of a man, who by an uncommon 
aſſemblage of private virtues, adorned the higheſt eminence in a 
publick profeſſion.” 

*{ wiſh he had omitted the ſuſpicion expreſſed here, though I 
believe he meant nothing but jocularity ; for though he and 1 


v: ered ſometimes in opinion, he well knew how much I loyed 
and revered him. BRATTIR. 5 | 


cc In 
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In the late diſturbances, Mr. Thrale's houſe Ml .cver f 
and ſtock were in great danger; the mob wa are don 
pacified at their firſt invaſion, with about fifty Ml don, b 
Pounds 1n drink and meat ; and at their ſecond, patterr 
were driven away by the ſoldiers. Mr. Strahan 


dir, 
got a garriſon into his houſe, and maintained them 5 

a fortnight ; he was fo frighted that he removed 62 ] 
part of his goods. Mrs. Williams took ſhelter in 

the country. Th 


« I know not whether I ſhall get a ramble thi count! 
autumn; it is now about the time when we were contal 
travelling. I have, however, better health than ! 
had then, and hope you and I may yet ſhew our. EL 
ſelves on ſome part of Europe, Aſia, or Africe, 

In the mean time let us play no trick, but keep ewe 
each other's kindneſs by all means in our power. me: 

The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar, of Aber- that 


deen, who has written and publiſhed a very inge- ſome 
nious book 5, and who I think has a kindneſs for me. 
me, and will when he knows you have a kindneß cc 
for you. ties 
*13 ſuppoſe your little ladies are grown tall; and that 
your ſon is become a learned young man. I love ſecu 
them all, and I love your naughty lady, whom | abſu 
; ſible 
It will, no doubt, be remarked how he avoids the rebelliuu pect 
land of America. This puts me in mind of an anecdote, for d 
which I am obliged to my worthy ſocial friend, Governour Sov 
Richard Penn: „At one of Miſs E. Hervey's aſſemblies, Dr. it ft 
Johnſon was following her up and down the room; upon which thir 
Lord Abingdon obſerved to her, © Your great friend is very fond wh 
of you; you can go no where without him.*—< Aye, (ſaid ſhe,) 
he would follow me to any part of the world.“ Then (fad f 
the Earl,) aſk him to go with you to America,”? = 
5 «© Eſſays on the Hiſtory of Mankind,” be 


never 
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never ſhall perſuade to love me. When the Lives 


are done, I ſhall ſend them to complete her collec- Etat. 
tion, but muſt ſend them in paper, as for want of a 


pattern, I cannot bind them to fit the ret. 1 am, 
Sir, | ; 
« Yours moſt affectionately, 
« London, Aug. 21, 1780. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


This year he wrote to a young clergyman in the 
country, the following very excellent letter, which 
contains valuable advice to Divines in general: 


« TEAR SIR, 


« NOT many days ago Dr. Lawrence 
ſhewed me a letter, in which you make mention of 
me: I hope, therefore, you will not be diſpleaſed 
that I endeavour to preſerve your good-will by 
ſome obſervations which your letter ſuggeſted to 
me. 

« You are afraid of falling into ſome improprie- 
ties in the daily ſervice by reading to an audience 
that requires no exactneſs. Your fear, I hope, 
ſecures you from danger. They who contract 
abſurd habits are ſuch as have no fear. It is impoſ- 
ſible to do the ſame thing very often, without ſome 
peculiarity of manner: but that manner may be 
Food or bad, and a little care will at leaſt preſerve 
it from being bad: to make it good, there muſt, I 
think, be ſomething of natural or caſual felicity, 
which cannot be taught. 

« Tour preſent method of making your ſermons 
ſeems very judicious. Few frequent preachers can 
be ſuppoſed to have ſermons more their own than 

; yours 
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yours will be. Take care to regiſter, ſomewhere 
or other, the authours from whom your ſeyerz] 
diſcourſes are borrowed ; and do not imagine that 
you ſhall always remember, even what perhaps you 
now think it impoſſible to forget. 

« My advice, however, is, that you attempt, 
from time to time, an original ſermon ; and in the 
labour of compoſition, do not burthen your mind 
with too much at once; do not exact from your. 
ſelf at one effort of excogitation, propriety of 
thought and elegance of expreſſion. Invent firſt, 
and then embelliſh, The production of ſomething, 
where nothing was before, is an act of greater 
energy than the expanſion or decoration of the 
thing produced. Set down diligently your thoughts 
as they riſe, in the firſt words that occur; and, 
when you have matter, you will eaſily give it 
form : nor, perhaps, will this method be always 
neceſſary ; for by habit, your thoughts and dition 
will flow together. | 

« The compoſition of ſermons is not very dif. 
ficult: the diviſions not only help the memory of 
the hearer, but direct the judgement of the writer; 
they ſupply ſources of invention, and keep ever) 
part in its proper place. | | 

« What I like leaſt in your letter is your account 
of the manners of your pariſh ; from which ! 
gather, that it has been long neglected by the 
parſon. The Dean of Carliſle', who was then a 
little rector in Northamptonſhire, told me, that it 
might be diſcerned whether or no there was 3 


Dr. Tercy, now Biſhop of Dromore. 
clergyman 


ere 
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dergyman reſident in a pariſh by the civil or ſavage 1780. 
manner of the people. Such a congregation as 2 


yours ſtands in need of much reformation ; and I 
would not have you think it impoſſible to reform 
them. A very ſavage pariſh was civilized by a 
decayed gentlewoman, who came among them to 
teach a petty ſchool, My learned friend Dr. 
Wheeler of Oxford, when he was a young man, 
had the care of a neighbouring pariſh for fifteen 
pounds a year, which he was never paid ; but he 
counted 1t a convenience that-1t compelled him to 
make a ſermon weekly. One woman he could not 
bring to the communion ; and, when he reproved 
or exhorted her, ſhe only anſwered, that ſhe was 
no ſcholar, He was adviſed to ſet ſome good 
woman or man of the pariſh, a little wiſer than 
herſelf, to talk to her in a language level to her 
mind. Such honeſt, I may call them holy artifices, 
muſt be practiſed by every clergyman; for all 
means muſt be tried by which ſouls may be ſaved. 
Talk to your people, however, as much as you 
can ; and you will find, that the more frequently 
vou converſe with them upon religious ſubjects, 


the more willingly they will attend, and the more 


ſubmiſſively they will learn. A clergyman's 
diligence always makes him venerable. I think I 
have now only to ſay, that in the momentous work 
you have undertaken, I pray God to bleſs you, I 
am, Sir, | | 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 

Bolt- court, Aug, 30,1780, SAM. JohNsox.“ 
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My next letters to him were of dates Auguſt 24, 
September 6, and October 1, and from them ! 
extract the following paſſages : 
« My brother David and I find the long indulge 
fancy of our comfortable meeting again at Auchin. 


leck, fo well realiſed, that it in ſome degree con. 
firms the pleaſing hope of O. preclarum diem! | in 


future ſtate. 

cc beg that you may never again barboke 
ſuſpicion of my indulging a peeviſh humour, o 
playing tricks; you will recolle&, that when 1 
confeſſed to you, that when I had once been inten- 
tionally ſilent to try your regard, I gave you my 


word and honour that I ſhould not do fo again. 


6 rejoice to hear of your good ſtate of health; 
I pray God to continue it long. I have often ſaid, 
that I would willingly have ten years added to my 


life, to have ten taken from yours; I mean, that! 


would be ten years older to have you ten years 


younger. But let me be thankful for the years during 


which I have enjoyed your friendſhip, and pleaſe 
myſelf with the hopes of enjoying it many years to 
come in this ſtate of being, truſting always, thatin 


another ſtate, we ſhall meet never to be ſeparated, - 


Of this we can form no notion; but the thought, 
though indiſtinct, is Ri when the mind u 
calm and clear. 

« The riots in London were verrainly: horrible; 
but you give me no account of your own ſituation, 
during the barbarous anarchy. A deſcription of 
it by DR. Joanson would be a great painting?; you 
might write another © Lox DON, a PorM.' 


I had not then ſeen his . to Mrs. Thrate. 
cc 1 am 


Da. JOHNSON. 


e am charmed with your condeſcending af- 
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ſectionate expreſſion, * let us keep each other's Fr, 77. 


kindneſs by all the means in our power; my 
revered Friend! how elevating is it to my mind, 
that I am found worthy to be a companion to Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon ! All that you have faid in grateful 
praiſe of Mr. Walmſley, I have long thought of 
you ; but we are both Tories, which has a very 
general influence upon our ſentiments. I hope 
that you will agree to meet me at York, about the 
end of this month ; or if you will come to Carliſle, 
that would be better ſtill, in cafe the Dean be 
there, Pleaſe to conſider, that to keep each 
ether's kindneſs, we ſhould every year have that 
free and intimate communication of mind which 
can be had only when we are together, We 
ſhould have both our ſolemn and our pleaſant talk. 
«] write now for the third time, to tell you that 
my defire for our meeting this autumn, is much 
increaſed, I wrote to Squire Godfrey Boſville, 
my Yorkſhire chief, that I ſhould, perhaps, pay 
him a viſit, as I was to hold a conference with Dr. 
Johnſon at York. I give you my word and honour 
that I ſaid not a word of his inviting you; but he 

wrote to me as follows: 8 : 
© I need not tell you I ſhall be happy to ſee you 
here the latter end of this month, as you propoſe ; 
and J ſhall likewiſe be in hopes that you will 
perſuade Dr. Johnſon to finiſh the conference here. 
It will add to the favour of your own company, if 
you prevail upon ſuch an aſſociate, to aſſiſt your 
obſervations. I have often been entertained with 
lis writings, and J once belonged to a club of 
5 R 2 - which 
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which he was a member, and I never ſpent an 
evening there, but J heard ſomething from him 

We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable 
quarters in the neighbourhood of York, where you 
may be aſſured we ſhall be heartily welcome. ] 
pray you then reſolve to ſet out ; and let not the 
year 1780 be a blank in our ſocial calendar, and 
in that record of wiſdom and wit, which I keep 
with fo much diligence, to your honour, and the 
inſtruction and delight of others.” 


Mr. Thrale had now another conteſt for the 


repreſentation in parliament of the borough of 


Southwark, and Johnſon kindly lent. him his 
aſſiſtance, by writing advertiſements and letters 
for him, I ſhall inſert one as a ſpecimen :* 


« T0 the Worthy ELectoss of the Borough of 
SOUTHWARK. 


c GENTLEMEN, 


« A new Parliament being now called, 
again ſolicit the honour of being elected for one of 
your repreſentatives, and ſolicit it with the greater 


confidence, as I am not conſcious of having neg- 


lected my duty, or of having acted otherwiſe than 
as becomes the independent repreſentative of 
independent conſtituents, ſuperiour to fear, hope, 


and expectation, who has no private purpoſes to 


promote, and whoſe proſperity is involved in the 


proſperity of his country. As my recovery from a | 
very ſevere diſtemper 1 is not yet perfect, I have 


3 . declined 


4d . % — e 


JOHNSON. | 
declined to attend the Hall, and hope an omiſſion 
ſo neceſſary will not be harſhly cenſured. 

« ] can only ſend my reſpectful wiſhes, that all 
your deliberations may tend to the happineſs of the 
kingdom, and the peace of the borough. I am, 
Gentlemen, 

« Your moſt faithful and obedient ſervant, 
Sabel Sept. 5, 1780. HENRY Tara.” 


On his birth-day, Johnſon has this note, © I. 


am now beginning the ſeventy-ſecond year of my 
life, with more ſtrength of body, and greater 
vigour of mind, than I think is common at that 
age.” But ftill he complains of ſleepleſs nights 


and idle days, and forgetfulneſs, or negle& of 


reſolutions. He thus patherically expreſſes himſelf, 
« Surely I ſhall not ſpend my whole life with my 
own total diſapprobations.” | 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more 
than once, as one of Johnſon's humble friends, a 
deſerving but unfortunate man, being now oppreſſ- 


ed by age and poverty, Johnſon ſolicited the 


Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to have him admitted 
into the Charter-houſe. I take the liberty to inſert 
his Lordſhip's anſwer, as 1 am eager to embrace 
every occaſion of augmenting the reſpectable notion 
which ſhould ever be entertained of my illuſtrious 
friend: 
To Dr. SAMUEL JoangoN. 
cc SIR, | London, Oct. 24, 1780. 

«] nave this moment received your letter, 

dated the 19th, and returned from Bath, 


$ Prayers and Meditations, p. 185. 
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ee In the beginning of the ſummer I placed one 


Ea vr, in the Chartreux, without the ſanction of a 


recommendation ſo diſtin and ſo authoritative 
as yours of Macbean; and I am afraid, that 
according to the eſtabliſhment of the Houſe, 
the opportunity of making the charity ſo good 
amends will not ſoon recur. But whenever a 
vacancy ſhall happen, if you'll favour me with 
notice of it, I will try to recommend him to the 
place, even though it ſhould not be my turn to 
nominate, I am, Sir, with great regard, 
« Your moſt faithful 
ce And obedient ſervant, 
«© THURLOW,.“ 


To James BoswELL, . 


cc DRAR SIR, 
ce T aM ſorry to write you a letter that will 
not pleaſe you, and yet it is at laſt what I reſolve to 
Co. This year muſt paſs without an interview; 
the ſummer has been fooliſhly loft, like many 
other of my ſummers and winters. I hardly ſaw a 
green field, but ſtaid in town to work, without 


working much. 


© Mr. Thrale's loſs of Health has loſt him the 
election; he is now going to Brighthelmſton, and 
expects me to go with him, and how long I ſhall 


' ſtay I cannot tell. I do not much like the place, 


but yet! ſhall go, and ſtay while my ſtay is deſired. 
We muſt, therefore, content ourſelves with know- 
ing what we know as well as man can know the 


mind of man, that we love one another, and that 


6 we 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
we wiſh each other's happineſs, and that the lapſe 
of a year cannot leſſen our mutual kindneſs. 

« ] was pleaſed to be told that I accuſed Mrs. 
Boſwell unjuſtly, in ſuppoſing that ſhe bears me 
I- will. I love you ſo much, that I would be 
glad to love all that love you, and that you love; 
and I have love very ready for Mrs. Boſwell, it 
ſhe thinks it worthy of acceptance. I hope all 
the young ladies and-gentlemen are well. 

i | take a great liking to your brother. He 
tells me that his father received him kindly, but 
nut fondly ; however, you ſeem to have lived well 
enough at Auchinleck, while you ſtaid. Make 
your father as happy as you can. | 

« You lately told me of your health: I can tell 
you in return, that my health has been for more 
than a year paſt, better than it has been for many 
years before. Perhaps it may pleaſe God to give 
vs ſome time together before we are parted. I am, 
dear Sir, 

« Yours, moſt affectionately, 
„Oct. 17, 1780. Sam JohxsoR.“ 


Being diſappointed in my hopes of meeting 
Johnſon this year, ſo that I could hear none of his 
admirable ſayings, I ſhall compenſate for this want 
by inſerting a collection of them, for which I am 
indebted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whoſe 
kind communications -have been ſepararely inter- 
woven in many parts of this work. A very few 
articles of this collection were committed to 
writing by himſelf, he not having that habit; 
which he regrets, and which thoſe who know the 

R 4 - numerous 
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Etat. 71, rich fruits of obn/onian wit and wiſdom, muſt ever 


regret. I however found, in converſations with 
him, that a good ſtore of Johnſoniana was treaſured 
in his mind; and I compared it to Herculaneum, 
ar ſome old Roman field, which when dug, fully 
rewards the labour employed. The authenticity 


of every article is unqueſtionable. For the ex- 


preſſion, I, who wrote them down in his preſence, 
am partly anſwerable, | 


e Theocritus is not deſerving of very high reſpe& 
as a writer; as to the paſtoral part, Virgil is very 
evidently ſuperiour. He wrote when there had 
been a larger influx of knowledge into the world 
than when Theocritus lived. Theocritus does not 


abound in deſcription, though living in a beautiful 


country: the manners painted are coarſe and 
groſs. Virgil has much more deſcription, more 
ſentiment, more of Nature, and more of art. 
Some of the moſt excellent parts of Theocritus 


are, where Caſtor and Pollux, going with the other 
Argonauts, land on the Bebrycian coaſt, and there 


fall into a diſpute wich Amycus, the King of that 
country ; which is as well conducted as Euripedes 
could have done it; and the battle is well related. 


Afterwards they carry off a woman, whoſe two 
brothers come to recover her, and expoſtulate with 


Caſtor and Pollux on their injuſtice ; but they pay 
no regard to the brothers, and a battle enſues, 
where Caſtor and his brother are triumphant.— 
Theocritus ſeems not to have ſeen that the brothers 


Argonaut 


have the advantage in their argument over his | 


. JOHNSON. 
Argonaut at b The Sicilian Goſſips' is a 
iece of merit.“ 

ce Callimachus is a writer of little excellence. 
The chief thing to be learned from him is his 
account of Rites and Mythology ; which, though 
deſirable to be known for the ſake of underſtanding 
other parts of ancient authours, 1s the leaſt pleaſing 
or valuable part of their writings.” 

ce Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a heavy 
book. He ſeems to have been a puzzle-headed 
man, with a large ſhare of ſcholarſhip, but with 
little geometry or logick in his head, without me- 
thod, and poſſeſſed. of little genius. He wrote 


Latin verſes from time to time, and publiſhed a ſet 


in his old age, which he called © Senilia; in which 
he ſhews ſo little learning or taſte in writing, as to 
make Carteret a dactyl.—In matters of genealogy 
it is neceſſary to give the bare names as they are; 
but in poetry, and in proſe of any elegance in the 
writing, they require to have inflection given to 
them. His book of the Dialects is a ſad heap of 
confuſion; the only way to write on them is to 
tabulate them with Notes, added at che bottom of 
the page, and references.“ 

« It may be queſtioned, whether there is not 


ſome miſtake as to the methods of employing the 


poor, ſeemingly on a ſuppoſition that there is a 
certain portion of work left undone for want of 
perſons to do it; but if that is otherwiſe, and all 
the materials we have are actually worked up, or 
all the manufactures we can uſe or diſpoſe of are 
already executed, then what is given to the poor, 


| Who are to be ſet at work, muſt be taken from 


ſome 
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ſome who now have it, as time muſt be taken for 
learning, according to Sir William Petty's obſerva. 
tion; a certain part of thoſe very materials that, 
as it is, are properly worked up, muſt be ſpoiled 
by the unſkilfulneſs of novices. We may apply 
to well-meaning, but misjudging perſons in parti- 
culars of this nature, what Giannone ſaid to a monk, 
who wanted what he called to convert him: * Tu 
fer ſanto ma Tu non ſei Filgſofo. It is an unhappy 
circumſtance that one might give away five hun- 
dred pounds in a year to thoſe that importune in 
the ſtreets, and not do any good.“ 

« There is nothing more likely to betray a man 
into abſurdity than condeſcenſion; when he ſcems to 
ſuppoſe his underſtanding too powerful for his 
company.“ 

« Having afked Mr. Langton if his father 100 
mother had fat for their pictures, which he thought 
it right for each generation of a family to do, and 
being told they had oppoſed it, he ſaid, Sir, 
among the anfractuofities of the human mind, I 
know not if it may not be one, that there is a ſu- 
perſtitious reluctance to ſit for a picture.“ 

ce John Gilbert Cooper related, that ſoon after 
the publication of his Dictionary, Garrick being 
atked by Johnſon what people ſaid of it, told him, 
that among other animadverſions, it was objected 
thar he cited authorities which were beneath the 
dignity of ſuch a work, and mentioned Richard- 
fon. * Nay, (faid Johnſon,) I have done worſe 
than that: 1 have cited thee, David.“ 

„Talking of expence, he obſerved, with what 
munificence a great merchant will ſpend his-money, 

both 


JOHNSON. 


both from his having it at command, and from his 
enlarged views by calculation of a good effect upon 
the whole. © Whereas (ſaid he) you will hardly 
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ever find a country gentleman who is not a good 


deal diſconcerted at an unexpected occaſion for 
his being obliged to lay out ten pounds.“ 

« When in good humour he would talk of his 
own writings with a wonderful frankneſs and 
candour, and would even criticiſe them with the 
cloſeſt ſeverity. One day, having read over one 
of his Ramblers, Mr, Langton aſked him, how he 
liked that paper ; he ſhook his head, and anſwered, 
too wordy.” At another time, when one was 
reading his tragedy of Irene,” to a company at a 
houſe in the country, he left the room; and ſome- 
body having aſked him the reaſon of this, he re- 
plied, Sir, I thought it had been better.” 

Talking of a point of delicate ſcrupuloſity of 


moral conduct, he faid to Mr. Langton, © Men of 


harder minds than ours will do many things from 
which you and I would ſhrink ; yer, Sir, they will, 
perhaps, do more good in life than we. But let us 
try to help one another. If there be a wrong 
twiſt, it may be ſet right. It is not probable that 
two people can be wrong the ſame way.” 


« Of the Preface to Capel's Shakſpeare, he ſaid, 


© If the man would have come to me, I would have 
endeavoured to © endow his purpoſes with words; 
for as it is, he doth gabble monſtrouſly.“ 

« He related, that he had once in a dream a 
conteſt of wit with ſome other perſon, and that he 
was very much mornfied by i a that his 
opponent had the better of him. Now, (faid 
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he) one may mark here the effect of ſleep in 
weakening the power of reflection; for had not 
my judgement failed me, I ſhould have ſeen, that 
the wit of this ſuppoſed antagoniſt, by whoſe ſupe- 
riority I felt myſelf depreſſed, was as much fur- 
niſhed by me, as that which I e had been 


uttering in my own character.“ 


0 One evening in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read a letter of compliment to 
him from one of the Profeſſors of a foreign Univer- 
firy. Johnſon, in an irritable fit, thinking there 
was too much oftentation, ſaid, © I never receive 


any of theſe tributes of applauſe from abroad. 


One inſtance I recollect of a foreign publication, in 
which mention is made of ://uſtre Lockman.” * 

« Of Sir Joſhua Reynolds he ſaid, Sir, I know 
no man who has paſſed through life with more 
obſervation than Reynolds.” | - 

He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great 
energy, in the Greek, our SaviouR's gracious 
expreſſion concerning the forgiveneſs of Mary 
Magdalen, H Ti; os oerwne os* m9peucy eig eIpmm. 
Thy faith hath ſaved thee; go in peace“. He 
ſaid, the manner of this diſmiſſion is exccedingly 
affecting.“ | | 5 

« He thus defined the difference between 
phyſical ' and moral truth; Phyſical truth, 
is, when you tell a thing as it actually is. 


Moral truth, 1 is, when you tell a thing ſincerely and | 


3 e to the Britiſh Herring Fitery, remarkable for an 


extraordinary number cf occaſional verſes, not of eminent 
merit. 8 


Luke vii, o, | | 8 
h preciſcly 


t 


Ds, J OHNSON. 
reciſely as it appears to you. I ſay ſuch a one 
walked acroſs the ſtreet; if he really did ſo, I told a 
phyſical truth. 1 thought ſo, though I ſhould 
have been miſtaken, I told a moral truth.“ 
« Huggins, the tranſlator of Arioſto, and Mr. 


Thomas Warton, in the early part of his literary 


life, had a diſpute concerning that poet, of whom 
Mr. Warton, in his Obſervations on Spencer's 
Fairy Queen, gave ſome account, which Huggins 
attempted to anſwer with violence, and faid, © I 
will znilitate no longer againſt his agſcience. Hug- 
gins was maſter of the ſubject, but wanted expreſ- 
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ſion. Mr. Warton's knowledge of it was then 


imperfect, but his manner lively and elegant. 
Johnſon ſaid, It appears to me, that Huggins 
has ball without powder, and Warton powder 
without ball,” _ | | 

« Talking of the Farce of © High Life below 
Stairs, he ſaid, Here is a Farce, which is really 
very diverting when you ſee it acted; and yet one 
may read it, and not know that one has been read- 
ing any thing at all.” 


0 He uſed at one time to go occaſionally to the 


green- room of Drury-lane Theatre, where he was 


much regarded by the players, and was very eaſy 


and facetious with them. He had a very high 


opinion of Mrs. Clive's comick powers, and con- 
verſed more with her than with any of them. He 
ſaid, © Clive, Sir, is a good thing to fit by, ſhe 


always underſtands what you ſay.“ And ſhe ſaid of 


him, © I love to fit by Dr. Johnſon, he always 


_ entertains me.“ One night, when © The Recruit- 


ing Officer was acted, he ſaid to Mr. Holland, 
who 
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who had been expreſſing an apprehenſion that 
Dr. Johnſon would diſdain the works of F arquhar; 

No, Sir, I think Farquhar a man whoſe IN 
have conſiderable merit. 

« His friend Garrick was ſo buſy in conducting 
the drama, that they could not have ſo much 
intercourſe as Mr. Garrick uſed to profeſs an 
anxious wiſh that there ſhould be. There might 
indeed be ſomething in the conte mptuous ſeverity 
as to the merit of acting, which his old preceptor 
nouriſhed in himſelf, that would mortify Garrick 
after the great applauſe which he received from 
the audience. For though Johnſon ſaid of him, 
Sir, a man who has a nation to admire him every 
night, may well be expected to be ſomewhat 
elated ;* yet he would treat theatrical matters with 
a ludicrous ſlight. He mentioned one evening, 
© I met David coming off the ſtage, dreſt in a wo- 
man's riding-hood, when he acted in The Won- 
der; I came full ou him, and I believe he was 
not plealed.” 

« Once he aſked Tom Davies, whom he ſaw 
dreſt in a fine ſuit of clothes, And what art thou 
to-night?” Tom anſwered, © The Thane of Roſs; 
(which it will be recollected is a very inconſider- 
able character). O brave! faid Johnſon.” 

«© Of Mr. Longley, at Rocheſter, a gentleman 
of very conſiderable learning, whom Dr. Johnſon 
met there, he ſaid, © My heart warms towards him. 
J was ſurpriſed to find in him ſuch a nice ac- 
quaintance with the metre in the learned lan- 
guages; though I was ſomewhat mortified that 


_ I had 


Da. JOHNSON. 
1 had it not ſo much to myſelf, as 1 ſhould have 
thought.” 

a Talking of the minuteneſs with which people 
will record the ſayings of eminent perſons, à ſtory 
was told, that when Pope was on a viſit to Spence 
at Oxford, as they looked from the window they 
ſaw a Gentleman Commoner, who was juſt come 
in from riding, amuſing himſelf with whipping at 
a poſt, Pope took occaſion to ſay, © That young 


gentleman ſeems to have little to do.“ Mr. 


Beauclerk obſerved, © Then, to be ſure, Spence 
turned round and wrote that down ;* and went on 
to ſay to Dr. Johnſon, © Pope, Sir, would have 
ſaid the ſame of you, if he had ſeen you diſtilling.” 
JoansoN. *© Sir, if Pope had told me of my diſtil- 
ling, I would have told him of his grotto.” 

« He would allow no ſettled indulgence of 
idleneſs upon principle, and always repelled every 
attempt to urge excuſes for it. A friend one day 
ſuggeſted, that it was not wholeſome to ſtudy ſoon 
after dinner. JohxsoN. Ah, Sir, don't give 
way to ſuch a fancy. Ar one time of my life I had 
taken 1t into my head that 1t was not wholeſome 
to ſtudy between breakfaſt and dinner.” 


« Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Tohn- 
ſon, Pope's lines, 


© Let modeſt Foſter, if he will, excel 
© Ten metropolitans in preaching well: 


Then aſked the Doctor, Why did Pope ſay this ?? 


Joanson, * Sir, he hoped it would vex ſome: 
body.” 


Dr. Gold- 
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et Dr Goldſmith, upon occaſion of Mrs. Len- 
nox's bringing out a play, ſaid to Dr. Johnſon at 
the CLus, that a perſon had adviſed him to go 
and hiſs it, becauſe ſhe had attacked Shakſpeare in 
her book called © Shakſpeare illuſtrated.” ' Jonx- 
SON. © And did not you tell him that he was a 
raſcal ? GoLpsmiTH. No, Sir, I did not. Per- 
haps he might not mean what he ſaid.“ Joansox, 
* Nay, Sir, if he lied it is a different thing.” Col- 
man lily ſaid, (but it is believed Dr. Johnſon did 
not hear him,) Then the proper expreſſion 
ſhould have been,—Sir, if you don't lie, you're a 
raſcal.” | . 

« His affection for Topham Beauclerk was fo 


great, that when Beauclerk was labouring under 


that ſevere illneſs which at laſt occaſioned his 
death, Johnſon ſaid, (with a voice faultering with 
emotion, ) Sir, I would walk to the extent of the 
diameter of the earth to ſave Beauclerk.” 

« One night at the CLus he produced a tranſla- 
tion of an Epitaph which Lord Elibank had writ- 
ten in Engliſh, for his Lady, and requeſted of 
Johnſon to turn into Latin for him. Having read 
Domina de North et Gray, he ſaid to Dyer, You 
fee, Sir, what barbariſms we are compelled to 
make uſe of, when modern titles are to be ſpecifi- 
cally mentioned in Latin inſcriptions.” When he 
had read it once aloud, and there had been a 
general approbation expreſſed by the company, 
he addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Dyer in particular, 
and ſaid, Sir, I beg to have your judgment, for 
I know your nicety.“ Dyer then very properly 


deſired to read it over again; which having done, 
| he 
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he pointed out an incongruity in one of the ſen⸗ 
tences. Johnſon immediately aſſented to the ob- 
ſervation, and ſaid, * Sir, this is owing to an 
alteration of a part'of the ſentence, from the form 
in which I had firſt written it; and I believe, Sir, 


you may have remarked, that it is a very frequent 


cauſe of errour in compolition, when one has made 
a partial change, without a due regard to the ge- 
neral ſtructure of the ſentence.” 

« Johnſon was well acquainted with Mr. Doſſie, 
authour of a treatiſe on Agriculture; and ſaid of 
him, © Sir, of the objects which the Society of 
Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of 
bodies operating upon. other bodies, he knows 
more than almoſt any man.“ Johnſon, in order 
to give Mr. Doſſie his vote to be a member of this 
Society, paid up an arrear which had run on for 
two years. On this occaſion he mentioned a cir- 


cumſtance, as characteriſtick of the Scotch. One | 


of that nation, (ſaid he,) who had been a candidate, 
againſt whom I had voted, came up to me with 
a civil falutation. Now, Sir, this is their way. 


An Engliſhman would have ſtomached ir, and 


been ſulky, and never have taken further notice 
of you ; but a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote 
nineteen times againſt him, will accoſt you with 
equal complaiſance after each time, and the twen- 
tieth time, Sir, he will get your vote.” 

c Talking on the ſubject of toleration, one day 
when ſome friends were with him in his ſtudy, be 
made his uſual remark, that the State has a right 
to regulate the religion of the people, who are the 
children of the State. A clergyman having rea- 
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dily A } in this, Johnſon, who loved diſcuſ- 


ſion, obſerved, But, Sir, you muſt go round to other 
States than our own. You do not know what a 
Bramin has to fay for himſelf*. In ſhort, Sir, I 
have got no further than this: Every man. has a 

right to utter what he thinks truth, and every cher 
man has a right to knock him down for it. Mar- 
tyrdom is the teſt.” 

« A man, he obſerved, ſhould begin to write 
ſoon ;, for, if he waits till his judgement is matured, 
his inabllity, through want of practice to expreſs 


his conceptions, will make the diſproportion fo 


great between what he ſees, and what he can at- 
tain, that he will probably be diſcouraged from 


writing at all. As a proof of the juſtnefs of this 


remark, we may inftance what 1s related of the 
great Lord Granville; that after he had written 
his letter, giving an account of the battle of Det- 
tingen, he ſaid, © Here is a letter, . expreſſed in 
terms not good enough for a tallow-chandler to 
have uſed.” 

« Talking of a Court-martial that was ſiting 
upon a very momentous publick occaſion, he ex- 
preſſed much doubt of an enlightened deciſion; 
and ſaid, that perhaps there was not a member of 
it, who in the whole courſe of his life, had ever 


ent an hour by himſelf in balancing N 
bil:cies. 


2 Here Lord Macartney remarks, * A Bramin or any caſt of 
the Hindoos will neither admit you to be of their religion, nor 
be converted to yours: —a thing which ſtruck the Portugueſe 


with the greateſt aſtoniſnment, when ng firſt diſcovered the 
Eaſt Indies. 


« Goldſmith 
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e Goldſmith one day brought to the Crus a 
printed Ode, which he, with others, had been hear- 
ing read by its authour in a publick room at the rate 
of five ſhillings each for admiſſion. One of the 
company having read it aloud, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 


© Bolder words and more timorous meaning, I 
8 


think never were brought together.“ 

« Talking of Gray's Odes, he ſaid, They are 
forced plants, raiſed in a hot-bed; and they are 
poor plants; they are but cucumbers after all. 
A gentleman preſent, who had been running down 
Ode-writing in general, as a bad ſpecies of poetry, 
unluckily ſaid, © Had they been literally cucumbers, 
they had been better things than Odes.— Yes, 
Sir, (ſaid Johnfon,) for a hog.” 

« His diſtinction of the different degrees of 
attainment of learning was thus marked 5 two 
occaſions. Of Queen Elizabeth he ſaid, She had 
learning enough to have given dignity to a biſnop; 
and of Mr. Thomas Davies he ſaid, © Sir, Davies 
has learning enough to give credit to 4 clergy- 
man.“ 


« He uſed to quote, with great warmth, the 


ſaying of Ariftotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius; 
that there was the ſame difference between one 
learned and unlearned, as between the living and 
the dead.“ | 

« It is very remarkable, that he retained in his 
memory very ſlight and trivial, as well as important 
things. As an inſtance of this, it ſeems that an 
inferiour domeſtick of the Duke of Leeds had 


attempted to celebrate his Grace's marriage in 
ſuch homely rhimes as he could make; and this 
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curions compoſition having been ſung to Dr, 
Johnſon he got it by heart, and uſed to repeat it in 
a very pleaſant manner. Two of the ſtanzas were 


_ theſe: 


When the Duke of Leeds ſhall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 

* How happy will that gentlewoman be 

© In his Grace of Leeds's good company. 


© She ſhall have all that's fine and fair, 

And the beſt of ſilk and ſattin ſhall wear; 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 

© And have a houſe in St. James's-ſquare *,* 


The correſpondent of the Gentleman's Magazine who ſub. 
ſcribes himſelf Scroll us, furniſhes the following ſupplement : 

A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her 
uncle fing thoſe homely ſtanzas more than 45 years ago. He 
repeated the ſecond thus; 


She ſhall breed young lords and ladies fair, 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair, 
And the beſt, &c. 

And have a houſe, &c. 


And remembered a third which ſeems to have been the introdue. 
tory one, and 1s believed to have been the only remaining one: 


When the Duke of Leeds ſhall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that's beautiful and wiſe, 
he Il be the happieſt young gentlewoman under the ſkies, 
As long as the ſun and moon ſhall riſe, 
And how happy ſhall, &c.” 


It is with pleaſure I add that this ſtanza could nevet be mote 


To 


wroly applied than at this preſent time. 
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ſon, repeating ſuch humble attempts at poetry, had ping mg 


a very amuſing effect. He, however, ſeriouſly 
obſerved of the laſt ſtanza repeated by him, that it 
nearly comprized all the advantages that wealth 
can give. 

« An eminent foreigner, when he was ſhewn 
the Britiſh Muſeum, was very troubleſome with 
many abſurd inquiries. * Now there, Sir, (ſaid 
he,) is the difference between an Engliſhman and 
a Frenchman. A Frenchman muſt be always 
talking, whether he knows any thing of the matter 
or not; an Engliſhman is content to ſay nothing, 
when he has nothing to ſay.” 

« His unjuſt contempt for foreigners was, in- 
deed, extreme. One evening, at Old Slaughter's 
coffee-houſe, when a number of them were talk- 
ing loud about little matters, he ſaid, © Does not 
this confirm old Meynell's obſervation—For any 
thing T jee, foreigners are fools.” 

« He ſaid, that once, when he had a violent 
tooth-ache, a Frenchman accoſted him thus': : 
Ah, Monſieur, vous etudiez trop. 5 

Having ſpent an evening at Mr. Langton's, 
with the Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much pleaſed 
with the converſation of that learned gentleman; 
and, after he was gone, ſaid to Mr. Langton, 


© Sir, I am obliged to you for having aſked me 


this evening. Parr is a fair man. I. do not know 
when I have had an occaſion of ſuch free contro- 
verly, It is remarkable how much of a man's 


life may paſs without meeting with any 1 of 
tis Kind of open diſcuſſion. 
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«We may fairly inſtitute a criticiſm between 


Shakſpeare and Corneille, as they both had, though 


in a different degree, the lights of a latter age. 
It is not ſo juſt between the Greek dramatick 
writers and Shakſpeare. It may be replied to 


what is ſaid by one of the remarkers on Shakſpeare, 
that though Darius's ſhade had preſcience, it does 
not neceſſarily fallow that he had all paſt particulars 
revealed to him.” 

« Spaniſh plays, being wildly and improbably 
farcical, would pleaſe children here, as children are 


entertained with ſtories full of prodigies; their ex- 


perience not being ſufficient to cauſe them to be fa 
readily ſtartled at deviations from the natural 


courſe of life, The machinery of the Pagans is 


unintereſting to us: when a Goddeſs appears in 
Homer or Virgil, we grow Weary 3 ſtill more ſo 


in the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind of compo- 
ſition a nearer approach to Nature is intended. 

Yet there are good reaſons for reading romances; 
as— the fertility of invention, the beauty of ſtyle and 


expreſſion, the curioſity of ſeeing with what kind 
of performances the age and country in which they 
vere written was delighted ; for- it 1s to be appre- 
hended, that at the time when very wild improbable 
tales were well received, the people were in a bar- 
barous ſtate, and ſo on the footing of children, as | 
has been explained.” 

« It is evident enough that no one who writes now 
can uſe the Pagan deities and mythology ; the only 
machinery, therefore, ſeems that of miniſtring 


ſpirits, the ghoſts of the departed, witches, and 


fairies, though theſe latter, as the vulgar ſuperſti- 


5 tion 
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tion concerning them (which, while in its force, 
infected at leaſt the imagination of thoſe that had 
more advantage in education, though their reaſon 
ſer them free from it,) is every day wearing out, 
ſeem likely to be of little further aſſiſtance in the 


machinery of poetry. As I recollect, Hammond 


introduces a hag or witch into one of his love 
elegies, where the effect 1s unneamng and diſ- 
_ euſting.” 

« The man who uſes his talent of ridicule | in 
creating or groſsly exaggerating the inſtances he 
gives, who imputes abſurdities that did not happen, 


1780. 
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or when a man was a little ridiculous, deſcribes 


him as having been very much ſo, abules his talents 
greatly. The great uſe of delineating abſurdities 
is, that we may know how far human folly can go; 
the account, therefore, ought of abſolute neceſſity 
to be faithful. A certain character (naming the 
perſon) as to the general caſt of it, is well de- 
ſcribed by Garrick, but a great deal of the phra- 
ſeology he uſes in it, is quite his own, particularly 


in the proverbial "compariſons, * obſtinate as a 


pig, &c. but I don't know whether it might not be 
true of Lord , that from a too great eagerneſs 
for praiſe and popularity, and a politeneſs carried to 
a ridiculous exceſs, he was likely, after aſſerting a 
thing in general, to give it up again in parts. For 
inſtance, if he had ſaid Reynolds was the firſt of 
painters, he was capable enough of giving up, as 

objections might happen to be ſeverally made, 
firit, his outline, - then the grace in form, - then 
the colouring, —and laſtly, to have owned that he 
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was ſuch a manneriſt, that the diſpoſition of his 


Tu. 71. pictures was all alike.” 


ce For hoſpitality, as formerly practiſed, there is 
no longer the ſame reaſon ; heretofore the poorer 
people were more numerous, and from want of 
commerce, their means of getting a livelihood 
more difficult; therefore the ſupporting them was 


an act of great benevolence; now that the poor 


can find maintenance for themſelves, and their 
labour is wanted, a general undiſcerning hoſpitality 
tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their work 
to idleneſs and drunkenneſs. Then, formerly rents 
were received in kind, fo that there was a great 
abundance of proviſions in poſſeſſion of the owners 
of the lands, which, ſince the plenty of money 
afforded by commerce, is no longer the caſe.” 

e Hoſpitality to ſtrangers and foreigners in our 
country is now almoſt at an end, ſince, from the 
increaſe of them that come to us, there have been 


a a ſufficient number of people that haye found an 


intereſt in providing inns and proper accommoda- 
tions,which is in general a more expedient method 
for the entertainment of travellers. Where the 
travellers and ſtrangers are few, more of that 
hoſpitality ſubſiſts, as it has not been worth while 
to provide places of accommodation. In Ireland 


there is ſtill hoſpitality to ſtrangers, in ſome 


degree; in Hungary and Poland probably more. 

* Colman, in a note on his tranſlation of Ter- 
rence, talking of Shakſpeare's learning, aſks, 
© What ſays Farmer to this? What ſays John- 


ſon ?? Upon this he obſerved, © Sir, let Farmer 


anſyer for himſelf: 7 never engaged in this con- 
n 
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troverſy. I always ſaid, Shakſpeare had Latin 178. 
enough to grammaticiſe his Engliſh.” — 966 
« A clergyman, whom he characteriſed as one | 
who loved to ſay little oddities, was affecting one 
day, at a Biſhop's table, a ſort of ſlyneſs and 
freedom not in character, and repeated, as if part 
of The Old Man's Wiſh,” a ſong by Dr. Walter 
Pope, a verſe bordering on licentiouſneſs. John- 
ſon rebuked him in the fineſt manner, by firſt 
ſhewing him that he did not know the paſſage he 
was aiming at, and thus humbling him: Sir, that 
is not the ſong: it is thus.” And he gave it right. 
Then looking ſtedfaſtly on him, Sir, there is a 
part of that ſong which I ſhould wiſh to exem- 
plity in my own life: 


May I govern my paſſions with abſolute ſway !* 


« Being aſked if Barnes knew a good deal of 
Greek, he ne, © I doubt, Sir, he was unocu- 
lus inter cacos.” 

« He uſed frequently to obſerve, that men 
might be very eminent in a profeſſion, without 
our perceiving any particular power of mind in 
them in converſation. It ſeems ſtrange (ſaid he) 
that a man ſhould ſee ſo far to the right, who ſees 
ſo ort a way to the left. Burke is the only man 
whoſe common converſation correſponds with the 
general fame which he has in the world. Take 
up whatever topick you pleaſe, he is ready to 
meet you. 

« A gentleman, by no means deficient in litera- 
ture, having diſcovered leſs acquaintance with one 


of 
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praxis, Sir, (ſaid he,) I never made ſuch an 


„ HTL 
of the Claſſicks than Johnſon expected, when the 
gentleman leſt the room, he obſerved, © You fee, 
now, how little any body reads,” Mr. Langton 
happening to mention his having read a good deal 
in Clenardus's Greek Grammar, Why, Sir, 
(ſaid he,) who is there in this town who knows 
any thing of Clenardus but you and I? And 
upon Mr. Langton's mentioning that he had 
taken the pains to learn by heart the Epiſtle of 
St. Baſil, which is given in that Grammar as a 


effort to attain Greek.” | 

« Of Dodſley's Publick Vinwe: a Poem, he 
faid, It was fine ank; (meaning to expreſs his 
uſual contempt for blank verſe:) however, this 
miſerable poem did not fell, and my poor friend 
Doddy faid, Foblick Virtue was not a ſubject to 
Intereſt the age.” 

« Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read 
Dodſley's © Cleone. a Tragedy,” to him, not 
aware of his extreme 1mpatience to be read to. 
As it went on he turned his face to the back of 
his chair, and put himſelf into various attitudes, 
which marked his vuneaſineſs. At the end of an 
act, however, he ſaid, Come, let's have ſome 
more, let's go into the flaughter-houſe again, 
Lanky. But I am afraid there is more blood 
than brains.“ Yet he afterwards ſaid, When! 
heard you read it, I thought higher of its power 
of language. When I read it myſelf, I was more 
ſenſible of its pathetick effect,“ and then paid 
t a compliment which many will think very ex- 
travagant. Sir, (ſaid he,) it Otway had written 

| this 
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chis play, no other of his pieces would have been 1780. 
remembered.” Dodſley himſelf, upon this being tat. 2 


repeated to him, faid, It was too much: it muſt 
be remembered, that Johnſon always appeared 
not to be ſufficiently ſenſible of the merit 1 
Otway.“ - 


« Snatches of reading (faid he) wit not cs | 


Bentley or a Clarke. They are, however, in a 
certain degree advantageous.” I would put a 
child into a library (where, no unfit books are) 
and let him read at his choice. A child ſhould 


not be diſcouraged from reading any thing that he 


takes a liking to, from a notion that it is above 
his reach. If that be the caſe, the child will ſoon 
find it out and deſiſt; if not, he of courſe gains 
the inſtruction ; which 1s ſo much the more likely 
to come, from the inclination with which he 


takes up the ſtudy.” 


« Though he uſed to cenſure careleſſneſs with 


oreat vehemence, he owned, that he once, to 
woid the trouble of locking up five guineas, hid 
them, he forgot where, ſo that he could . not find 
them.“ 

« A gentleman who introduced his brother to 
Dr. Johnfon, was earneſt to recommend him to 
the Doctor's notice, which he did by ſaying, 
When we have fat together ſome time, you'll 
find my brother grow very entertaining.”—* Sir, 
(ſaid Johnſon,) 1 can wait.“ 

« When the rumour was ſtrong that we ſhould 
have a war, becauſe the French would aſſiſt the 
Americans, he rebuked a friend with ſome aſpe- 

rity 
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rity for ſuppoſing it, ſaying, No, Sir, national 
faith is not yet ſunk ſo low.“ 

<« In the latter part of his life, in order to ſatisfy 
himſelf whether his mental faculties were impaired, 
he reſolved that he would try to learn a new lan- 
guage, and fixed upon the Low Dutch, for that 
purpoſe, and this he continued till he had read 
about one half of Thomas à Kempis;* and find- 
ing that there appeared no abatement of his power 
of acquiſition, he then deſiſted, as thinking the 
experiment had been duly tried. Mr. Burke juſtly 


_ obſerved, that this was not the moſt vigorous trial, 


Low Dutch being a language fo near to our own; 
had it been one of the languages entirely different, 
he might have been very ſoon ſatisfied.” 

« Mr. Langton and he having gone to ſee a 
Freemaſon's funeral proceſſion, when they were at 
Rocheſter, and ſome ſolemn muſick being played 
on French horns, he ſaid, This is the firſt time 
that J have ever been affected by muſical ſounds :' 
adding, that the impreſſion made upon him was 
of a melancholy kind.“ Mr. Langton ſaying, 
that this effect was a fine one,—Jonxsox. 6 Fes, 
if it ſoftens the mind ſo as to prepare it for the 
reception of ſalutary feelings, it may be good: 
but inaſmuch as it is melancholy per ſe it is bad.“ 

« Goldſmith had long a viſionary project, that 
ſome time or other when his circumſtances ſhould 
be eaſter, he would go to Aleppo, in order to 
acquire a knowledge as far as might be, of any arts 
peculiar to the Eaſt, and introduce them into 
Britain, When this was talked of.in Dr. Johnſon's 
company, he ſaid, Of all men Goldfinith is the 


moſt 
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moſt unfit to go out upon ſuch an inquiry; for he 1780. 
is utterly ignorant of ſuch arts as we already poſ- 2 
ſeſs, and conſequently could not know what would 
be acceſſions to our preſent ſtock of mechanical 
knowledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding- 
barrow, which you ſee in every ſtreet in London, 
and think that he had furniſhed a een im- 

rovement.“ | 

« Greek, Sir, (ad he,) is bke lace; every 
man gets as much of it as he can. 

« When Lord Charles Hay, after his return 
from America, was preparing his defence to be 
offered to the Court-Martial which he had de- 
manded, having heard Mr. Langton as high in 
expreſſions of admiration of Johnſon, as he uſually 
was, he requeſted that Dr. Johnſon might be 
introduced to him; and Mr. Langton having 
mentioned it to Johnſon, he very kindly and 
readily agreed; and being preſented to his Lord- 
ſhip, while under arreſt, by Mr. Langton, he ſaw 
him ſeveral times; upon one of which occaſions 
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i Lord Charles read to him what he had prepared, 
; which Johnſon ſignified his approbation of, ſaying, 
: elt is a very good ſoldierly defence.“ Johnſon 


ſaid, that he had adviſed his Lordſhip, that as it 
was in vain to contend with thoſe who were in 
poſſeſſion of power, if they would offer him the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and a government, 
it would be better judged to deſiſt from urging his 
complaints. It is well known that his LOO 
died before the trial came on.“ 


« Johnſon 
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« Who ftrives to mount Parnaſſus? hill, 


And thence poetick laurels bring, 


«© Muſt firſt acquire due force and ſkill, 


_* Muſt fly with fwan's or eagle's wing. 


« Who Nature's treaſures would explore, 


« Her myſteries and arcana know ; 


«« Muſt high as lofty Newton ſoar, 


„ Muſt ſtoop as delving Woodward low. 


& Who ſtudies ancient laws and rites, 


& Tongues, arts, and arms, and hiftory ; 


% Muſt drudge, like Selden, days and nights, ä 


ce And in the endleſs labour die. 


% Who travels in religious jars, 


(Truth mixt with errour, ſhades with rays 3 


% Like Whiſton, wanting pyx or ftars, 


« In ocean wide or ſinks or ſtrays. 


But grant our hero's hope, long toil | 
* And comprehenſive genius crown, 
All ſciences, all arts his ſpoil, 


«« Yet what reward, or what renown ?- 


«Envy, innate in vulgar ſouls, 


«« Envy ſteps in and ſtops his riſe, 


% Enyy with porſon'd tarniſh fouls 


His kaftre, and his worth decries, 


© «Johnſon one day gave high praiſe to Dr. 
7. Bemley's verſes * in Dodſley's Collection, which 


be recited with his uſual energy. Dr. Adam 


e 


„ Dr. Jelnlon, in his Life of Cowley, 40 PR 
6 « the only Engliſh verſes which Bentley is ktiown to have 
written,” I ſhall here inſert them, and hope my ewe Of 
apply d them, | 


1 He, 


. Dz. JOHNSON,” 
Smith, who was preſent, obſerved in his deciſive 


profeſſorial manner, TOE well—Very well.” Ku 7 Tre i 


Johnſon however added, Yes, they are very 
well, Sir, but you may obſerve in what manner 
they are well, They are the. forcible verſes of a 
man of a * mind, but not accuſtomed to 


write verſe; for there 1 is ſome uncouthneſs in the 
expreſſion“.“ | 


« Drinking tea one "hoy at Garrick's with Mr. 
Langton, he was queſtioned if he was not ſome- 
what of a heretick as to Shakſpeare; ſaid Garrick, 
« ] doubt he is a little of an infidel.—“ Sir, (ſaid 
Johnſon) I will ſtand by the lines I have written 
on Shakſpeare, in nfy Prologue at the opening of 


« He lives inglorious or in want, 4 
To college and old books confin'd ; 

« Inſtead of learn'd he's call'd pedant, 
D Dunces advanc'd, he's left behind: 

e Yet left content a genuine Stoick he, 

Great without patron, rich without South Sea.“ 


The difference between Johnſon and Smith is apparent even 
in this flight inſtance. Smith was a man of extraordinary ap- 
plication, and had his mind crowded with all manner of ſubjects; 
but the force, acuteneſs, and vivacity of Johnſon were not to be 
found there. He had book- making ſo much in his thoughts, and 
was ſo chary of what might be tarned to account in that way, 
that he once faid'to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that he made it a rule 
when in company, never to talk of what he underſtood. Beauclerk 
had for aſhort time a pretty high opinion of Smith's converſation. 
Garrick after liſtening to him for a while, as'to one of whom his 
expectations had been raiſed, turned ſiyly to a friend, and whiſ- 
pered him, What ſay you to this—eh? Zabby, I think,” 


your 
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THE LIFE OF 


your Theatre.“ Mr. Langton ſuggeſted,” that: in 
the line 


And panting Time toil'd after him in vain? 


Johnſon might have had in his eye che paſſage in 
the © Tempeſt,” where Proſpero ſays of Miranda, 


c 


She will outſtrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her.“ 


Johnſon ſaid nothing. Garrick then ventured 
to obſerve, ] do not think that the happieſt line 
in the praiſe of Shakſpeare.' Johnſon exclaimed 


(ſmiling, © Profaical rogues ! next time I write, 
I'll make both time and ſpace pant?.” 


« It is well known that there was formerly a rude 
_ cuſtom for thoſe who were ſailing upon the Thames, 


7T am ſorry to ſee in the © Tranſactions of the Royal 
Socicty of Edinburgh, Vol. II. © An Eſſay on the Character 
of Hamlet,” written, I ſhould ſuppoſe, by a very young man, 
though called Reverend ;*” who ſpeaks with preſumptuous 
petulance of the firſt literary character of his age. Amidſt a 
cloudy confuſion of words, (which hath of late too often paſſed 
in Scotland for Metaphy/icks, ) he thus ventures to criticiſe one 
of the nobleſt lines in our language :-—* Dr. Johnſon has re- 
marked, that time toil'd after him in vain,” But I ſhould 
apprehend, that this is extirely to miſtake the character. Time toil 
after every great man, as well as after Shakſpeare. The avorkings 
of an ordinary mind &eep pace, indeed, with time; they move no 
faſter ; hey have their beginning, their middle, and their end; but 
ſuperiour natures can reduce theſe into a point, They do not, 
indeed, /zpþre/s them; but they /#/þend, or they Jock them up in 
the breoft, Ihe learned Society, under whoſe ſanction ſuch 
gabble 1 is uſhered into the world, would do well to offer a pre- 
mium to any one who will diſcover its meaning. 


ts 
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Di. JOHNSON: 
to accoſt each other as they paſſed, in the moſt 


213 
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abuſive language they could invent, generally, how- . 7. 


ever with as much ſatirical humour as they were 
capable of producing. Addiſon gives a ſpecimen 
of this ribaldry, in Number 383 of © The Specta- 


tor,” when Sir Roger de Coverely and he are going 


to Spring-garden. Johnſon was once eminently 
ſucceſsful in this ſpecies of conteſt ; a fellow hav- 
ing attacked him with ſome coarſe raillery, John- 
ſon anſwered him thus, © Sir, your wife, under pre- 
tence of keeping @ bawdy-houſe; is a receiver of ſtolen 
goods. One evening when he and Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Langton were in company together, 
and the admirable ſcolding of Timon of Athens 
was mei.iOz.d; this inſtance of Johnſon's was 
quoted, and thought to have at leaſt equal excel- 
lence, | | 

« As Johnſon always allowed the extraordinary 
talents of Mr. Burke, ſo Mr. Burke was fully ſen- 
ſible of the wonderful powers of Johnſon. Mr. 
Langton recollects having paſſed an evening with 
both of them, when Mr. Burke repeatedly entered 
upon topicks which it was evident he would have 
illuſtrated with. extenſive knowledge and richneſs 
of expreſſion ; but Johnſon always ſeiſed upon the 


converſation, in which, however, he acquitted - 


himſelf in a moſt maſterly manner. As Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Langton were walking home, Mr. 


Burke obſerved that Johnſon had been very great 
that night; Mr. Langton joined in this, but ad- 


ded, he could have wiſhed to hear more front 


another perſon; (plainly intimating that he meant 


Yor, III. r Mr. 
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THE LIFE OF 


Mr. Burke). O, no (faid Mr. Burke) it ig 


enough for me to have rung the bell to him.“ 
Beauclerk having obſerved to him of one ot 
their friends, that he was aukward at counting 
money, © Why, Sir, ſaid Johnſon, I am likewiſe 
aukward at counting money. But then, Sir, the rea- 
ſon is plain ; I have had very little money to count.” 
He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talk- 
ing of old Mr. Langton, of whom he ſaid, * Sir, 
you will ſeldom lee ſuch a gentleman, ſuch are his 
ſtores of literature, ſuch his knowledge in divinity, 
and ſuch his exemplary life ; he added, and Sir, 
he has no grimace, no geſticulation, no burſts 


of admiration on trivial occaſions ; he never em- 


braces you with an overacted cordiality.” 


« Being in company with a gentleman who 


thought fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's inge- 
nious philoſophy, that nothing exiſts but as 
perceived by ſome mind ; when the gentleman 
was going away, Johnſon ſaid to him, Pray, Sir, 
don't leave us; for we may perhaps forget to think 
of you, and then you will ceaſe to exiſt.” _ 

% Goldſmith upon being viſited by Johnſon 
one day in the Temple, ſaid to him with a little 
jealouſy of the appearance of his accommodation, 


1 ſhall ſoon be in better chambers than theſe.” 


Johnſon at the fame time checked him and paid 
him a handſome compliment, implying that a 
man of his talents ſhould be above attention to 


ſuch diſtinctions,.— C Nay, Sir, never mind that. 
Nil te quæſiveris extra.” 


« At the time when his penſion was granted to 
him, he ſaid, with a noble literary ambition, Had 
6 this 


Da. JOHNSON. 


this happened twenty years ago, I ſhould have gone 
to Conſtantinople to learn Arabick as Pococke did.“ 
c As an inſtance of the niceneſs of his taſte, 

though he praiſed Weſt's tranſlation of Pindar, he 
pointed out the following paſſage as faulty, by ex- 
preſſing a circumſtance ſo minute as to detract 
from the general dignity which ſhould prevail. 

Down then from thy glittering nail, 

Take, O Mule, thy Dorian lyre.“ 


«© When Mr. Veſey was propoſed as a member 
of the LITERARY CLuB, Mr. Burke began by ſay- 
ing that he was a man of gentle manners. Sir, 
ſaid Johnſon, you need ſay no more. When you 
have ſaid a man of gentle manners; you have ſaid 
enough. 

« The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Law 
that Johnſon ſaid to him, Sir, a man has no 
more right to /ay an uncivil thing, than to 44 one; 
no more right to ſay a rude hing to e than 
to knock him down.“ 

My dear friend Dr. Bathurſt, (faid he with a 
warmth of approbation) declared he was glad that 
his father, who was a Weſt-Indian planter, had left 
his affairs in total ruin, becauſe having no eſtate, 


he was not under the temptation of having 
ſlaves,” 


275 
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« Richardſon had little converſation, except 


about his own works, of which Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds ſaid he was always willing to talk, and glad 
to have them introduced. Johnſon when he carried 
Mr. Langton to ſee him, profeſſed that he could 
bring him out into converſation, and uſed this alluſive 


2 expreſſion, 


THE LITE OH : 
expreſſion, © Sir, I can make him rear.” But he as 
failed; for in that interview Richardſon ſaid little 


in 

elſe than that there lay in the room a tranſlation ps 
into German of his Clariſſa *.”* . ; A 
ce Once when ſomebody produced a newſpaperin WM la 
which there was a letter of ſtupid abuſe of Sir Joſhua D 
Reynolds, in which Johnſon himſelf came in for * 
a ſhare, —* Pray, ſaid he, let us have it read aloud w 


from beginning to end; which being done, he with 
a ludicrous earneſtneſs, and not directing his look 


P 
to any particular perſon, called out, © Are we alive : 
after all this ſatire !” | p 


« He had a ſtrong prejudice a the political 
character of Secker, one inſtance of which appeared f 
at Oxford, where he expreſſed great diſſatisfaction 
at his varying the old eſtabliſned toaſt, Church 
and King.“ The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ia:d he (with an affected ſmooth ſmiling grimace) 


A literary lady has favoured me with a characteriſtick 
anecdote of Richardſon. One day at his country-houſe at North- 
end, where a large company was aſſembled at dinner, a gentle- 
man who was juſt returned from Paris, willing to pleaſe Mr. Rich- 
ardſon, mentioned to him a very flattering cireumſtance, — that 
te had ſeen his Clariſſa lying on the King's brother's table. 
Richardſon obſerving that part of the company were engaged 
in talking to each other, affected then not to attend to it. 
But by and by, when there was a general ſilence, and he thought 
that the flattery might be fully heard, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
gentleman, © I thick, Sir, you were ſaying ſomething about 
pauſing in a high flutter of expectation. The gentleman pro- 
voked at his inordinate vanity, reſolved not to indulge it, and 
with an exquiſitely fly air of indifference anſwered, © A mere 
triſſe, Sir, not worth repeating.” The mottification of Rich - 


ardſon was viſible, and he did not ſpeak ten words more the 
whole day, 


inks, 


Dz. JOHNSON. 


drinks, © Conſtitution in Church and State.“ Be- 1780. 
ing aſked what difference there was between the Kr 
two toaſts, he ſaid, Why, Sir, you may be ſure he 
meant ſomething.” Yet when the life of that pre- 
late, prefixed to his ſermons by Dr. Porteus and 
Dr. Stinton his chaplains, firſt came out, he read 
it with the utmoſt avidity, and faid, It is a life well 
written, and that well deſerves to be recorded.” 

Of a certain noble Lord, he ſaid, © Reſpect him, 
you could not; for he had no mind of his own. 
Love him you could not ; for that which you could 
do with him, every one elfe could. 

Of Dr. Goldſmith he ſaid, No man was more 
fooliſh when he had not a pen in his hand, or more 
wie hen he had.” 

Ele told in his lively manner the following lite- 
rary anecdote: © Green and Guthrie, an Iriſnman 
and a Scotchman, undertook a tranſlation of 
Duhalde's hiſtory of China. Green ſaid of Guthrie, 
that he knew no Engliſh, and Guthrie of Green, 
that he knew no French; and theſe two undertook 
to tranſlate Duhalde's Hiſtory of China. In' this 
tranſlation there was found © the twenty-fixth day 
of the new moon.” Now as the whole age of the 
moon is but twenty-eight days, the moon inſtead 
of being new, was nearly as old as it could be. 
Their blunder aroſe from their miſtaking the word 
neuvieme ninth, for nouvelle or neuve new.” 

Talking of Dr. Blagden's copiouſneſs and 
preciſion of communication, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
* Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.“ 


1 This 
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1780, This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having 


. publiſhed a tranſlation of © Lucian,” enn to 
him the Demonax thus: 


« To Dr. SAMUEL Jonnson, the Demonax of 
the preſent age, this piece 1s inſcribed by a fincere 
admirer of his reſpectable talents, 

« TR TRANSLATOR,” 


Though upon a particular compariſon of De- 
monax and Johnſon, there does not ſeem to be a 
great deal of ſimilarity between them, this Dedi- 
cation is a juſt compliment from the general cha- 
racter given by Lucian of the ancient Sage, 


cc po WV oi £yw DinoooPwy Yevorever, the beſt 
philoſopher whom I have ever ſeen or known.” 


tat. 72, In 1781 Johnſon at laſt completed his © Lives 
of the Poets,” of which he gives this account: 
« Some time in March I finiſhed the Lives of 
the Poets,” which I wrote in my uſual way, dilato- 
rily and haſtily, unwilling to work, and working 
with vigour and haſte *.” In a memorandum pre- 
vious to this, he lays of them: © Written, I hope, 
in ſuch a manner as may tend to the promotion 
of piety “.“ 
This is the work which of all Dr. Johnſon's 
writings will perhaps be read moſt generally, and 
with moſt pleaſure. Philology and biography were 
his favourite purſuits, and thoſe who lived moſt 
in intimacy with him, heard him upon all occa- 
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Ds. JOHNSON. 


ſions, when there was a proper opportunity, take 
delight in expatiating upon the various merits of 
the Engliſh Poets ; upon the niceties of their cha- 
racters, and the events of their progreſs through 
the world which they contributed to illuminate. 
His mind was ſo full of that kind of information, 
and it was ſo well arranged in his memory, that in 
performing what he had undertaken in this way, 
he had little more to do than to put his thoughts 
upon paper, exhibiting firſt each Poet's life, and 
then ſubjoining a critical examination of his ge- 
nius and works. But when he began to write, 


the ſubject ſwelled in ſuch a manner, that inſtead . 
of prefaces to each poet of no more than a few 


pages, as he had originally intended *, he produced 
an ample, rich, and moſt entertaining view of them 


in every reſpect. In this he reſembled Quintilian, 


who tells us, that in the compoſition of his Inſti- 
tutions of Oratory, © Latins ſe tamen aperiente ma- 
rid, plus quam imponebatur oneris ſponte ſuſcepi.” 
The bookſellers juſtly ſenſible of the great addi- 


tional value of the copy-right, preſented him with 
another hundred pounds, over and above two 


5 His deſign is thus announced in his Advertiſement : ** The 
Pookſellers having determined to publiſh a body of Engliſh 
Poetry, I was perſuaded to promiſe them a Preface to the works 
of each authour ; an undertaking, as it was then preſented to my 
mind, not very tedious or difficult. 

„My purpoſe was only to have allotted: to every poet an 
Advertiſement, like that which we find in the French Miſcel- 
lanies, containing a few dates, and a general character; but I 


have been led beyond my intention, I hope by the honeſt defire 
of giving uſeful pleaſure.” 


14 hundred, 
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hundred, for which his agreement was to furniſh 
ſuch prefaces as he thought fit. 

This was, however, but a ſmall recompence for 
ſuch a collection of biography, and ſuch principles 
and illuſtrations of criticiſm, as, if digeſted and 
arranged in one ſyſtem, by ſome modern Ariſtotle 
or Longinus, might form a code upon that ſubject, 
ſuch as no other nation can ſhew. As he was ſo 
good as to make me a preſent of the greateſt part 
of the original and indeed only manuſcript of this 
admirable work, I have an opportunity of obſery- 
ing with wonder, the correctneſs with which he 
rapidly ſtruck off ſuch glowing compoſition. He 
may be aſſimilated to the Lady in Waller, who 
could impreſs with © Love at firſt ſight ;”? 


_ «< Some other nymphs with colours faint, 
And pencil flow may Cupid paint, 
« And a weak heart in time deſtroy ; 
<« She has a ſtamp, and prints the boy.“ 


That he, however, had a good deal of trouble 
and ſome anxiety in carrying on the work, we 


ſce from a ſeries of letters to Mr. Nichols, the 


printer, whoſe variety of N inquiry and ob- 
liging 


* Thus :—“ In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a 
reference to the Parliamentary Hiſtory, from which a long quo- 
tation is to be inſerted. If Mr. Nichols cannot eaſily find the 
book, Mr. Johnſon will ſend it from Streatham,” | 

« Clarendon is here returned.“ 

: By ſome accident, I laid yaur note upon Duke up fo ſafely, 
that I cannot find it. Your informations have been of great 
ple to me, I myſt beg i it Fin; ; with another liſt of our au- 


thours 
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| liging diſpoſition, rendered him uſeful to Johnſon. 17817. 
from the papers 1 CR 

Mr. Steevens appears, from the papers in my pu. 1, 
poſſeſſion, to have ſupplied him with ſome anec- 

dotes and quotations; and I obſerve the fair hand 

of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyiſts of ſelect paſ- 

ages. But he was principally indebted to my 


thours, for I have laid that with the other. I have ſent Stepney's 
Epitaph, Let me have the reviſes as ſoon as can be, 
Dec. 1778.“ | 

« I have ſent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inſerted. 
The fragment of a preface is hardly worth the impreſſion, but 
that we may ſeem to do ſomething. It may be added to the 
Life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added to the Life of 
Smith. I ſhall be at home to reviſe the two ſheets of Milton. 
March 1, 1779.“ | 

« Pleaſe to get me the laſt edition of Hughes's Letters; and 
try to get Dennis upon Blackmore, and upon Cato, and any 
thing of the ſame writer againſt Pope, Our materials are de- 
fective. 5 

« As Waller profeſſed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think 
a few pages of Fairfax would enrich our edition ? Few readers 
have ſeen it, and it may pleaſe them. But it is not neceſſary,” 

« An account of the Lives and Works of ſome of the moſt 
eminent Engliſh Poets. By, &c.—* The Engliſh Poets, bio- 
graphically and critically confidered, by Sam. Johx SON. 
Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another to his mind, 
May, 1781.” - 

« You ſomehow forgot the advertiſement for the new edi- 
tion, It was not incloſed, Of Gay's Letters I ſee not that any 
uſe can be made, for they give no information of any thing. 

That he was a member of the Philoſophical Society is ſome- 

| thing ; but ſurely he could be but a correſponding member, 
However, not having his life here, I know not how to put it in, 
| and it 1s of little importance.” 

See ſeveral more in The Gentleman's Magazine,” 1785. 
The Editor of that Miſcellany, in which Johnſon wrote for 

| ſereral years, ſeems juſtly to think that every fragment of fo 
great 3 man is worthy of being preſerved, | 
; ſteady 
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ſteady friend Mr. Iſaac Reed of Staple-inn, whoſe 
extenſive and accurate knowledge of Engliſh lite. 
rary Hiſtory I do not expreſs with exaggerati 
when I fay it is wonderful; indeed his labours 
have proved it to the world ; and all who have 
the pleaſure of his acquaintance can bear teſtimony 
to the frankneſs of his communications in private 
ſociety. | . 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of 
Johnſon's © Lives of the Poets, or attempt an 
analyſis of their merits, which, were J able to do it, 
would take up too much room in this work; yet 
I ſhall make a few obſervations upon ſome of 
them, and inſert a few various readings. 


The Life of CowLty he himſelf conſidered ag 
the beſt of che whole, on account of the diſſertation 
which it contains on the Metaphyſical Poets. 
Dryden, whoſe critical abilities were equal to his 
poetical, had mentioned them in his excellent De- 
dication of his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned 
them. Johnſon has exhibited them at large, 
with ſuch happy illuſtration from their writings, 
and in ſo luminous a manner, that indeed he may 
be allowed the full merit of novelty, and to have 


diſcovered to us, as it were, a new planet in the 


poetical hemiſphere. 

It is remarked by Johnſon, in conſidering the 
works of a poet ?, that“ amendments are ſeldom 
made without ſome token of a rent ;”” but I do 


not find that this is applicable to proſe. - We 


ſhall ſee that though his amendments in this work 


Life of Sheffield. 


are 
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are for the better, there is nothing of the pannus 1781. 
aſſutus; the texture is uniform; and indeed what had I 
been there at firſt, is very ſeldom unfit to have re- 
mained. | 


Fl . 


Various readings* in the Life of CowLty. 


All [future votaries of ] that may bereafier pant 
for ſolitude. 


« To conceive and execute the [ agitation or 
perception] pains and the pleaſures of other minds. 


" The wide effalgence of [the blazing] a ſimmer 
noon.” 


In the Life of WaLLEeR, Johnſon gives a dif- 
tint and animated narrative of publick affairs in 
that variegated period, with ſtrong yet nice 
touches of character ; and having a fair opportunity 
to diſplay his political principles, does it with an 
unqualified manly confidence, and fatisfies his 
readers how nobly he might have executed a Tory 
Hiſtory of his country. 

So. eaſy is his ſtyle in theſe Lives, that I do not 
recolle& more than three uncommon or learned 
words; one, when giving an account of the ap- 
proach of Waller's mortal diſeaſe, he ſays, © he 
found his legs grow z#mid ;”” by uſing the expreſ- 
lion his legs ſwelled, he would have avoided this; 
and there would have been no impropriety in its 
being followed by the interefting queſtion to his 
phyſician, «What that ſcpelling meant? Another, 


* The original reading is encloſed in crotchets, and the preſent. 
one is printed in Italicks. | 
when 
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when he mentions that Pope had emitted propoſals; 
Kut. 52, When publiſhed or iſſued, would have been more 


THE LIFE OF 


readily underſtood ; and a third, when he calk 
Orrery and Dr. Delany, writers both undoubtedly 

veracious; when true, honeſt, or faithful, might wud 
been uſed. Yet, it muſt be owned, - that none of 
theſe are hard or too big words; that cuſtom would 
make them ſeem as eaſy as any others; and that 2 
language is richer and capable of more beauty of 
expreſſion, by having a greater variety of ſyno- 
nimes. 


His diſſertation upon the unfitneſs of poetry for 


the aweful ſubjects of our holy religion, though I 


do not entirely agree with him, has all the merit of 


originality, with uncommon force and reaſoning. 


Various rentogge in the Life of WALLER, 
« Conſented to {the inſertion of their mn 
their own nomination. 


te [After] paying a fine of ten thouſand pounds, 
ce Congratulating Charles the Second on his 


[coronation] recovered right. 


He that has flattery ready for all whom the 
viciflitudes of the world happen to exalt, muſt be 


[confeſſed to degrade his powers] /corned as a proſti- 
tuled mind. 


'« The characters by which Waller intended to 


diſtinguiſh his writings are 3 ſrigbilineſs 
and dignity. 


ägBloſſoms to be valued a as they [fetch] fore- 
rell fruits. 


2 | Images 
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„Images ſuch as the ſuperficies of nature 1787. 
[eaſily] readily ſupplies. | — 


Etat. 72. 
« [His] Some applications [are ſometimes] may 
be thought too remote and unconſequential. 


« His images are [ſometimes confuſed] not al- 
ways diſtinct. : 

Againſt his Life of MiLTox, the hounds of 
Whiggiſm have opened in full cry. But of Mil- 
ton's great excellence as a poet, where ſhall we find 
ſuch a blazon as by the hand of Johnſon ? ? Iſhall 
ſelect only the following paſſage DAY ce Pa- 
radiſe Loſt.” 

« Fancy can hardly forbear to corfjdtiire with 
what temper Milton ſurveyed the ſilent progreſs of 
his work, and marked his reputation ftealing its 
way in a kind of ſubterraneous current, through 
fear and ſilence. I cannot but conceive him 
ealm and confident, little diſappointed, not at all 
dejected, relying on his own merit with ſteady con- 
ſciouſneſs, and waiting without impatience, the 
vicifſitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a 
future generation.” £6 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be conſi- 
dered as one of the warmeſt zealots of The Reve- 
lution Society itſelf, allows, that ** Johnſon has ſpo- 
ken in the higheſt terms of the abilities of that 
great poet, and has beſtowed on his principal poe- 


tical compoſitions, the moſt honourable enco- 
miumsꝰ.“ 


That 


* See © An Eſſay on the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Dr, Samuel Johnſon,” London, 1787 ; which is very well writ- 


en 
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THE LIFE OF: © 
That a man, who venerated the Church' and 


tat. 52, Monarchy as Johnſon did, ſhould ſpeak with a 


9 


— — __— - 


Juſt abhorrence of Milton as a politician, or rather 
as a daring foe to good polity, was ſurely to be ex- 
pected; and to thoſe who cenſure him, I would 
recommend his commentary on Milton's, cele. 
brated complaint of his ſituation, when by the le. 
nity of Charles the Second, © a lenity of which 
(as Johnſon well obſerves) the world has had 
perhaps no other example, he, who had writ- 
ten in juſtification of the murder of his Sove- 
reign, was ſafe under an A of Oblivion.” No 
ſooner is he ſafe than he finds himſelf in danger, 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues, and with darkneſs 
and with danger compaſſed round, This darkneſs, 
had his eyes been better employed, had undoubt- 
edly deſerved compaſſion; but to add the mention 


of danger, was ungrateful and unjuſt. He was 


ten, making a proper allowance for the democratical bigotry of 
its authour; whom I cannot however but admire for his libe- 
rality in ſpeaking thus of my illuſtrious friend : 

« He poſſeſſed extraordinary powers of underſtanding, which 
were much cultivated by ſtudy, and ſtill more by meditation 
and reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, his 
imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judgement keen 
and penetrating. He had a ſtrong ſenſe of the importance of 
religion; his piety was ſincere, and ſometimes ardent ; and his 
neal for the intereſts of virtue was often manifeſted in * con- 
verſation and in his writings. The ſame energy which was dif- 
played in his literary productions was exhibited alſo in his conver- 
ſation, which was various, ſtriking, and inſtructive; and perhaps 
no man ever equalled him for nervous and pointed repattees. | 

« Hig Dictionary, his moral Eſſays, and his productions in 
polite literature, will convey uſeful inſtruction, and elegant en. 
tertainment, as long as the language in which they are written 
Mall be underſtood.“ 

fallen, 
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fallen, indeed, on evil days; the time was come in 1781. 
which regicides could no longer boaſt their wicked- 2 
neſs. But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, re- 
quired impudence at leaſt equal to his other powers: 
Milton, whoſe warmeſt advocates mult allow, 
that he never ſpared any aſperity of reproach, or 
brutality of inſolence.“ 
I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, 
« an acrimonious and ſurly Republican,” a man 
© who in his domeſtick relations was ſo ſevere and 
arbitrary,“ and whoſe head was filled with the 
hardeſt and moſt diſmal tenets of Calviniſm, ſhould 
have been ſuch a poet; ſhould not only have 
written with ſublimity, but with beauty, and even 
gayety; ſhould have exquiſitely painted the ſweeteſt 
ſenſations of which our nature is capable; imaged 
the delicate raptures of connubial love; nay, ſeem- 
ed to be animated with all the ſpirit of revelry. 
It is a proof that in the human mind the depart- 
ments of judgement and imagination, perception 
and temper, may ſometimes be divided by ſtrong 
partitions; and that the light and ſhade in the ſame 
character may be kept ſo diſtinct as never to be | | 
blended 7. 
In the Life of Milton, Johnſon took occaſion 
to maintain his own and the general opinion of 
the excellence of rhyme over blank verſe, in 
E.nghſh poetry; and quotes this appoſite illuſtra- 
tion of it by “ an ingenious critick,” that it ſeems 
to be verſe only to the eye *. The gentleman whom 
| he 


7 Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing of 
thoſe cheerful ſenſations which he has deſcribed :. that on theſe 
topicks it is the poet, and not the nan, that writes. 

One of the moſt natural inſtances of the effect of flank 
verſe 


,, 4 
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THE LIFE OF 
thus characteriſes, is (as he told Mr. Seward) 
Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, whoſe 
knowledge and taſte in the fine arts is univer- 
ſally celebrated; with whoſe elegance of man- 
ners the writer of the preſent work has felt himſelf 
much impreſſed, and to whoſe virtues a common 
friend, who has known him long, and 1s not much 


addicted to flattery, gives the higheſt teſtimony. 


Various readings in the Life Mil. rox. 


© J cannot find any meaning but this which 
{his moſt bigotted advocates] even e and re. 
verence can give. | 


« [Perhaps no] ſcarcely any man ever wrote fo 
much, and praiſed ſo few. 


* A certain [reſcue] per/ervative from oblivion. 


« Let me not be cenſured for this digreſſion, a5 
contracted] pedantick or paradoxical. 


ce Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we 
had to learn was how to [obtain and communicate 
happineſs] do good and avoid evil. 


<« Its clegpnoe [who can exhibit 71 zs leſs attain- 


able. 


I could, with pleaſure, expatiate upon the maſter- 
ly execution of the Life of Dzypen, which we 


verſe occurred to the late Earl of Hopeton. His Lordſhip 
obſerved one of his ſhepherds poring in the fields upon 
Milton's “ Paradiſe Loſt; and having aſked him what book 
it was, the man alas; « An't pleaſe your Lordſhip, 
this is a very odd ſort of an anthour: he would fain rhyme, 
hut cannot get at its” 

have 
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have ſeen « was one of Johnſon's literary projects 17817. 
at an early period, and which it is remarkable, HR 
that after deſiſting from it, from a ſuppoſed ſcanti- 
neſs of materials, he ſhould, at an advanced age, 
have exhibited ſo amply. 

His defence of that great poet againſt the illibe- 
ral attacks upon him, as if his embracing the Ro- 
man Catholick communion had been a time-ſerv- 
ing meaſure, 1s a piece of reaſoning at once able 
and candid. Indeed, Dryden himſelf, in his 
« Hind and Panther,” hath given ſuch a picture 
of his mind, that they who know the anxiety for 
repoſe as to the aweful ſubject of our ſtate beyond 
the grave, though they may think his opinion ill- 
founded, muſt think charitably of his ſentiment. 


« But, gracious Gop, how well doſt thou pro- 
me 8 
« For erring judgements an unerring guide ! 
« Thy throne 1s darknels in the abyſs of light, 
te A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight, 
O] teach me to believe thee thus conceals, 
ce And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd; 
te But Her alone for my director take, 
« Whom thou haſt promis'd never to forſake. 
« My thoughtleſs youth was wing d with vain 
| deſires ; 
| © My manhood long miſled by wand'ring fires, 
« Follow'd falſe lights; and when their glimpſe 
was gone, 


« My pride ſtruck out new ſparkles of her own. 


See Vol. II. page 437. 
vor. III. U « Such 
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ec Such was I, ſuch by Nature ſtill I am; 

“Be thine the glory, and be mine the ſhame, 

« Good life be now my taſk : my doubts are 
done; | 

ce What more could ſhock my faith than 
Three in One ?” 


In drawing Dryden's character, Jolinſon hat 
given, though I ſuppoſe unintentionally, ſome 
touches of his own. Thus: * The power that 
predominated in his intellectual operations was 
rather ſtrong reaſon than quick ſenſibility. Upon all 


occaſions that were preſented, he ſtudied rather 


than felt; and produced ſentiments not ſuch as 
Nature enforces, but meditation ſupplies. With 
the ſimple and elemental paſſions as they ſpring 
ſeparate in the mind, he ſeems not much. ac- 
quainted. He is, therefore, with all his variety 
of excellence, not often pathetick; and had fo 
little ſenſibility of the power of effuſions purely 
natural, that he did not eſteem them in others. 
It may indeed be obſerved, that in all the nume- 
rous writings of Johnſon, whether in proſe or 
verſe, and even in his tragedy, of which the ſubject 
is the diſtreſs of an unfortunate Princeſs, there 1s 
not a ſingle paſſage that ever drew a tear. 


Various readings in the Life of DRYDEN. 


e The reaſon of this general peruſal, Addiſon 
has attempted to [find in] derive from the delight 


which the mind feels in the inveſtigation of 


lecrets. 
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« His beſt actions are but Leun inability 
of wickedneſs. 

When once he had engaged himſelf in diſpu- 
ation, [matter] zhoughts flowed in on either fide. 


« The abyſs of un-ideal [emptineſs] Vacancy. ' 


« Theſe, like [many other harlots,] the harlots 
of other men, had his love though not his approba- 
tion, | 

« He [ſometimes diſplays] deſcends to difplay his 
knowledge with pedantick oſtentation. 

« French words which [were then uſed in] had 
then crept into converſation.” 


The Life of Popz was written by Johnſon con 
amore, both from the early poſſeſſion which that 
writer had taken of his mind, and from the plea- 
ſure which he muſt have felt, in for ever ſilencing 
all attempts to leſſen his poetical fame, by demon- 
ſtrating his excellence, and pronouncing a trium- 


phant eulogium :—< After all this, it is ſurely 


ſuperfluous to anſwer the queſtion that has once 
been aſked, Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwiſe 
than by aſking in return, If Pope be not a poet, 
where 1s poetry to be found? To circumſcribe 
poetry by a definition, will only ſhew the narrow- 
nels of the definer; though a definition which 
ſhall exclude Pope will not eaſily be made. Let 
vs look round upon the preſent time, and back 
vpon the paſt ; let us enquire to whom the voice 
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ot mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry; let 


their productions be examined, and their claims 


U 2 ſtated, | 
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ſtated, and the pretenſions of Pope will be no more 
diſputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnſon fay, 
« Sir, a thouſand years may elapſe before there ſhall 
appear another man with a power of verfification 
equal to that of Pope.” That power muſt un. 
doubtedly be allowed its due ſhare in enhancing 
the value of his captivating compoſition. 

Johnſon, who had done liberal juſtice to War- 
burton in his edition of Shakſpeare, which was 
publiſhed during the life of that powerful writer, 
with ſtill greater liberality took an opportunity, in 
the life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to him 
when he was no longer in © high oe.” but num- 
oxred with the dead“. 
It 


Of Johnſon's conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable 


- Notice is taken by the editor of * Tracts by Warburton, and a 


Warburtonian, not admitted into the Collection of their reſpec- 
ve Works.” After an able and“ fond, though not undiſtin- 

viſhing,” conſideration of Warburton's character, he ſays, “ In 
i immortal works, Johnſon has ſtood forth in the foremoſt 
tank of his admirers. By the teſtimony of ſuch a man, impert- 
nence muſt be abaſhed, and malignity itſelf muſt be ſoftened, 
Of literary merit, Johnſon, as we all know, was a ſagacious but 
a moſt ſevere judge. Such was his diſcernment, that he pierced 
into the moſt ſecret ſprings of human actions; and ſuch was 
his integrity, that he always weighed the moral characters of his 


fellow- creatures in the balanee of the ſanctuary.“ He was too 


courageous to propitiate a rival, and too proud to truckle to a 
ſaperiour, Warburton he knew, as I know him, and as every 
man of ſenſe and virtue would wiſh to be known, — I mean, both 
from his own writings, and from the writings of thoſe who 
diſſented from his principles, or who envied his reputation 
But, as to favours, he had never received or aſked any from the 


Biſhop of Glouceſter ; and, if my memory fails me not, 2 
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” It ſeems ſtrange, that two ſuch-men as Johnſon 1781. 
and Warburton, who lived in the ſame age and gat, 72. 
country, ſhould not only not have been in any 
degree of intimacy, but been almoſt perſonally 


ſeen him only once, when they met almoſt without deſign, con- 
verſed without much effort, and parted without any laſting 
impreſtions of hatred or affection. Vet, with all the ardour of 
ſympathetic genius, Johnſon has done that ſpontaneouſly and 
ably, which, by ſome writers, had been before attempted injudi- 
ciouſly, and which, by others, from whom more ſucceſsful at- 
tempts might have been expected, has not +itherto been done at 
all. He ſpoke well of Warburton, without inſulting thoſe whom 
Warburton deſpiſed, He ſuppreſſed not the imperfections of 
this extraordinary man, while he endeavoured to do juſtice to his 
numerous and tranſcendental excellencies. He defended him when 
living, amidſt the clamours of his enemies; and praiſed him 
when dead, amidft the fence of his friends.” 

Having availed myſelf of this editor's ealogy on my departed 
friend, for which I warmly thank him, let me not ſuffer the 
luſtre of his reputation, honeſtly acquired by profound learning 
and vigorous eloquence, to be tarniſhed by a charge of illiberality. 
He has been accuſed of invidiouſly dragging again into light 
certain writings of a perſon reſpectable by his talents, his learn- 
ing, his ſtation and his age, which were publiſhed a great many 
years ago, and have ſince, it is ſaid, been ſilently given up by 
their authour. But when it is conſidered that theſe writings 
were not ns of youth, but deliberate works of one well advanced 
in life, overflowing at once with flattery to a great man of great 
intereſt in the Church,and with unjuſt and acrimonious abuſe of 
two men of eminent merit ; and that, though it would have 
been unreaſonable to expect an humiliating recantation, no 
apology whatever has been made in the cool of the evening, for 
the oppreſſive fervour of the heat of the day; no ſlight relenting 
indication has appeared in any note, or any corner of later pub. 
lications; is it not fair to underſtand him as ſuperciliouſly per- 
ſevering? When he allows the ſhafts to remain in the wounds, 
and will not ſtretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, is it not 
generous to become an indignant avenger ? 


v3 unacquainted. 
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THE LEFE OF 
unacquainted. But ſuch inſtances, though we 
muſt wonder at them, are not rare. If I am 
rightly informed, after a careful enquiry, they 
never met but once, which was at the houſe of 
Mrs. French, in London, well known for her 
elegant aſſemblies, and bringing eminent charac- 
ters together. The interview proved to be 
mutualiy agreeable. _ 

I am well informed, that Warburton ſaid of 
Johnſon, «I admire him, but J cannot bear his 
ſtyle:” and that Johnſon being told of this, 
ſaid, That is exactly my caſe as to him,” The 
manner in which he expreſſed his admiration of 
the fertility of Warburton's genius and of the 
variety of his materials, was, The table is always 
full, Sir. He brings things from the north, and 
the ſouth, and from every quarter. In his © Divine 
Legation,' you are always entertained. He 
carries you round and round, without carrying 
you forward to the point; but then you have no 
wiſh to be carried forward.” He ſaid to the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, * Warburton is perhaps 
the laſt man who has written with a mind full of 
reading and reflection.“ 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broom, 
Johnſon takes notice of Dr. Warburton uſing a 
mode of expreſſion which he himſelf uſed, and 


that not ſeldom, to the great offence of thoſe who 


did not know him. Having occaſion to mention 
a note, ſtating, the different parts which were exe- 
cuted by the aſſociated tranſlators of © The 
Odyſſey,“ he fays, «Dr. Warburton told me, in 
his warm language, chat he thought the relation 
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given in the note @ lie. The language is warm 
indeed ; and, I muſt own, cannot be juſtified 
in conſiſtency with a decent regard to the eſtabliſh- 
ed forms of ſpeech. Johnſon had accuſtomed 
himſelf to uſe the word lie, to expreſs a miſtake or 
an errour in relation ; in ſhort, when the thing 
was not ſo as told, though the relator did not mean 
to deceive. When he thought there was inten- 
tonal falſchood in the relator, his expreſſion was, 
He lies, and he knows he lies. 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to 
excel in converſation, Johnſon obſerves, that 
© traditional memory retains no ſallies of raillery, 
or ſentences of obſervation ; nothing either pointed 
or ſolid, wiſe or merry; and that one apophthegm 
only is recorded.” In this reſpect, Pope differed 
widely from Johnſon, whoſe converſation was, 
perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, 
however excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, 
favoured me with one repartee of Pope, of which 
Johnſon was not informed, Johnſon, aiter juſtly 
cenſuring him for having ©& nurſed in his mind a 
fooliſh diſ-eſteem of Kings,” tells us, “yet a little 
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regard ſhewn him by the Prince of Wales melted 


his obduracy; and he had not much to ſay when 
he was aſked by his Royal Highneſs, how he could 
love a Prince, while he diſliked Rings? The 
anſwer which Pope made, was, © The young lion 
is harmleſs, and even playful; but when his claws 
are full grown he becomes cruel, dreadful, and 
miſchievous.” 

But although we have no collection of Pope's 
ſayings, it is not therefore to be concluded, that 


U4 he 
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he was not agreeable in ſocial intercourſe ; for 


Al >. Johnſon has been heard to ſay, that © the happieſt 


converſation is that of which nothing is diſtincthy 
remembered but a general effect of pleaſing im- 
preſſion.“ The late Lord Somerville *, who ſaw 
much both of great and brilliant life, told me, that 
he had dined in company with Pope, and that after 
dinner the little man, as he called him, drank his 
bottle of Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay and 
entertaining. 

I cannot with-hold from my great final a 
cenſure of at leaſt culpable inattention, to a noble- 
man, who, it has been ſhewn, behaved to him 
with uncommon politeneſs. He ſays, Except 
Lord Bathurſt, none of Pope's noble friends 
were ſuch as that a good man would wiſh to have 
his intimacy with them known to poſterity.” This 
will not apply to Lord Mansfield, who was not en- 
nobled in Pope's life-time ; but Johnſon ſhould 
have recollected, that Lord Marchmont was one of 


thoſe noble friends. He includes his Lordſhip 


2 Let me here expreſs my grateful remembrance of Lord So- 
merfield's kindneſs to me, at a very early period. He was the 
firſt perſon of high rank that took particular notice of me in 
the way moſt flattering to a young man, fondly ambitious of 
being diſtinguiſhed for his literary talents; and by the Honour 
of his encouragement made me think well of myſelf, and aſpire to 


deſerve it better, He had a happy art of communicating his 


varied knowledge of the world, in ſhort remarks and anecdotes, 
with a quiet pleafant gravity, that was exceedingly engaging. 
Never ſhall I forget the hours which I enjoyed with him at his 
apartments in the Royal Palace of Holy-Rood Houſe, and at his ſeat 
near Edinburgh, which he himſelf had formed with an elegant 
rate . 


along 
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along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of 1781 
neglect of the papers which Pope left by his will; A IS 


when, in truth, as I myſelf pointed out to him, 
before he wrote that poer's life, the papers were 
« committed to the ſole care and judgement of Lord 
Bolingbroke, unleſs he (Lord Bolingbroke) ſhall 
not ſurvive me ;” ſo that Lord Marchmont had 
no concern whatever with them. After the firſt 
edition of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whole love of 
juſtice is equal to his accuracy, made, in my 
hearing, the ſame remark to Johnſon; yet he 


omitted to correct the erroneous ſtatement. Theſe 


particulars I mention, in the belief that there was 
only forgetfulneſs in my friend ; but I owe this 
much to the Earl of Marchmont's reputation, who, 

were there no other memorials, will be 1mmor- 
taliſed by that line of Pope, in the verſes on his 
Grotto : | 


* And the bright flame was ſhot through March- 
mont's ſoul.” 


Various readings in the Life of Pops. 


« [Somewhat free] /ufficiently bold in his criti- 
eim. | 
All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 


„Strikes the imagination with far [more] 
greater force, 


It is [probably] certainly the nobleſt verſion 


of poetry which the world has ever ſeen. 
« Every ſheet enabled him to write the next 
with [leſs trouble] more facility. 
5 | No 
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q No man ſympathizes with [yanity depreſſed] 
the ſorrows of vanity. 


<« It had been [criminal] Jeſs eaſily excuſed. 


«© When he [threatened to lay down] Zalked of 
laying down his pen. 


Society | is ſo named emphatically i in oppoſi- 


tion to] politically regulated, is a ſtate contra-diſtin- 


guiſhed from a ſtate of nature. 
<« A fictitious life of an [abſurd] igfatuated ſcho- 
lar. 


3 fooliſh [ contempt, diſregard, ] 4: new of 
Kings. 


« His hopes and fears, his joys and ſorrows 
[were like thoſe of other enemas acted ftrongly 
upon his mind. | 


« Fager to purſue 1 and attentive to 
[accumulate] retarn it. 


« A mind [excurſive] active, ambitious, and 
adventurous. 


te In its [nobleſt] wideſt ſearches ſtill longing 
to go forward. 


« He wrote in ſuch a manner as mighe expoſe 
him to few [negle&ts] hazards. 


The [reaſonableneſs] juſtice of my determina- 
tion. 


« A [favourite] delicious employment of the 
poets, 


« More terrifick and more powerful [beings] 


phentoms perform on the ſtormy ocean, 


ce The 


mn, Ry © 
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« The [mind] Heart naturally loves truth.“ 

In the Life of Apbisox we find an unpleaſing 
account of his having lent Steele a hundred 
pounds, and “ reclaimed his loan by an execution.“ 
In the new edition of the Biographia Britannica, 
the authenticity of this anecdote 1s denied. Bur 
Mr. Malone has obliged me with the following 
note concerning it: | 

« Many perſons having doubts concerning this 
fact, I applied to Dr. Johnſon to learn on what 
authority he aſſerted it. He told me, he had it 
from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, 
and who mentioned, that Steele told him the 
ſtory with tears in his eyes.—Ben Victor, Dr. John- 
ſon ſaid, likewiſe informed him of this remarkable 
tranſaction, from the relation of Mr. Wilkes the 
comedian, who was alſo an intimate of Steele's.— 
Some in defence of Addiſon, have ſaid, that the 
act was done with the good-natured view of rouſing 
Steele, and correcting that profuſion which always 
made him neceſſitous.— If that were the caſe, 
(ſaid Johnſon,) and that he only wanted to alarm 
Steele, he would afterwards have returned the 

20ney to his friend, which it is not pretended he 
d1d,'—* This, too, (he added,) might be retorted 
by an advocate for Steele, who might alledge, that 
he did not repay the loan intenticnally, merely to 
ſee whether Addiſon would be mean and ungene- 
rous enough to make uſe of legal proceſs to recover 
it. But of ſuch ſpeculations there is no end: we 
6 cannot 
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cannot dive into the hearts of men; but their 
actions are open to obſervation.” 

* I then mentioned to him that ſome people 
thought that Mr. Addiſon's character was fo pure, 
that the fact, zhough true, ought to have been ſup- 
preſſed. He faw no reaſon for this. If nothing 
but the bright ſide of characters ſhould be ſhewn, 


we ſhould ſit down in deſpondency, and think it 


utterly impoſſible to imitate them in any thing. 
The ſacred writers (he obſerved) related the vicious 
as weil as the virtuous actions of men; which had 
this moral effect, that it kept mankind from 
aeſpair, into which otherwiſe they would naturally 
fall, were they not ſupported by the recollection 
that others had offended like themſelves, and by 
penitence and amendment of lite had been reſtored 
to the favour of Heaven.” 


«+ March 15, 1782. | E. M.“ 


The laſt paragraph of this note is of great im- 
portance; and I requeſt that my readers may 
conſider it with particular attention. It will be 
afterwards referred to in this work. 


Various readings in the life of Appisox. 


& [But he was our firſt great example] Ze was, 
bowever, one of our earlieſt examples of correctneſs. 


« And [overlook] dg their maſters. 


« His inſtructions were ſuch as the [ſtate] cba- 


rafter of his [own time] readers made [neceſſary] 
Pre; N 


. His 
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His purpoſe was to [diffuſe] infuſe literary 1781. 
curioſity by gentle and unſuſpected conveyance Di 
[among] into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy. 
« Framed rather for thoſe that [wiſh] are learning 
to write. | 
« Domeſtick manners] /cenes.” 


A 


In his Life of PaR NEIL, I wonder that John- 
ſon omitted to inſert an Epitaph which he had 
long before compoſed for that amiable man, 
without ever writing it down, but which he was ſo 
good as, at my requeſt, to dictate to me, by which 
means it has been preſerved. 


ce Hic requigſcit THOMAS PARNELL, S. T. P. 


& Qui ſacerdos pariter et poeta, 

ce Utraſque partes ita implevit, 

« Ut neque ſacerdoti ſuavitas poete, 

« Nec poetæ ſacerdotis ſanctitas deefſet.” 


Various readings in the Life of PARNELL. 


« About three years [after] afterwards. 


« [Did not much want] was in no great need of 
improvement. 


« But his proſperity did not laſt long [was 
clouded by that which took away all his powers of 
enjoying either profit or pleaſure, the death of his 
wite, whom he is ſaid to have lamented with ſuch 

ſorrow, 
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ſorrow, as haſtened his end*.]J His end, whatever 
was the cauſe, was now approaching. 


ce In the Hermit, the [compoſition] narrative, 
as it is leſs airy, is leſs pleaſing.” 


In the Liſe of BLAcRKMORE, we find that writer's 
reputation generouſly cleared by Johnſon from 
the cloud of prejudice which the malignity of 
contemporary wits had raiſed around it. In this 
ſpirited exertion of juſtice, he has been imitated 
by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, in his praiſe of the 
architecture of Vanburgh. 

We trace Johnſon's own character in his ob- 
ſervations on Blackmore's © magnanimity as an 
authour.”—*< The inceſſant attacks of his enemies, 
| whether ſerious or merry, are never diſcovered to 
have diſturbed his quiet, or to have leſſened his 
confidence in himſelf.” Johnſon, I recollect, 
once told me, laughing heartily, that he under- 
ſtood it had been ſaid of him, „He appears not 
to feel; but when he is alone, depend upon it, he 
Suffers ſadly.” 1 am as certain as I can be of any 
man's real ſentiments, that he enjoyed the perpe- 
tual ſhower of lirtle hoſtile arrows as evidences of 
his fame. 


Various readings in the Life of BLACKMORE, 


« To [ſet] engage poetry [on the ſide] in the 
cauſe of virtue. 


J ſhould have thought that Johnſon who had felt the ſevere 
affliction from which Parnell never recovered, would have pre- 
| ſerved this paſſage, 

« He 
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te He likewiſe [eſtabliſhed] enforced the truth of 


Revelation. 


« [Kindneſs] benevolence was aſhamed to 
favour. 

« His practice, which was once [very exten- 
ſive] 7nvidiouſly great. 

« There is ſcarcely any diſtemper of dreadful 
name [of] which he has not [ſhewn] zaught bis 
reader how [it is to be oppoſed] 2 oppoſe. 

« Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 


« [He wrote] but produced likewiſe a work of a 
different kind. 

« At leaſt [written] compiled with integrity. 

« Faults which many tongues | were defirous] 
would have made haſte to publiſh. 


« But though he [had not] could not boaſt of 
much critical knowledge. | 


« He [uſed] waited for no felicities of fancy, 
« Or had ever elevated his [mind] views to 
that 1deal perfection which every [mind] genius 


born to excel is condemned always to purſue and 


never overtake. 


© The [firſt great] fundamental principle of 
wiſdom and of virtue. 


Various readings in the Life of Pil irps. 


« His dreaded [rival] antagoniſt Pope. 
e They [have not often much] are not loaded 


With thought. 
« In 
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1781, te In his tranſlations from Pindar, he [will not c 
young 72. be denied to have reached] found the art of reaching 


thou 

all the obſcurity of the Theban bard.” ec 
| tion. 

Various readings in the Life of CONGREve, ce 

* Congreve's converſation muſt ſurely have been cc 
at laſt equally pleaſing with his writings. cc 


ce Tt apparently [| requires] pre-ſuppeſes a farniliar 
knowledge of many characters. 


ce Reciprocation of | fimiles] concezts. 

« The dialogue is quick and [various] 
ſparxling. 

« Love for Love; a comedy [more drawn 
from life] of nearer alliance to life. 


ce The general character of his miſcellanies is, 
that they ſnew little wit and [no] little virtue. 


ce [Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requi- 
ſite for the higher ſpecies of lyrick poetry.“ 


* 


Various readings in the Life of T1CKELL, 


ce [Longed] long wiſhed to peruſe It. 
« At the [| acceſſion] arrival of King George. 
« Fiction [unnaturally] anfiilfully compounded le 


of Grecian deities and Gothick faries.” te 

a m 

tt 

Various readings in the Life of AKENSIDE. 1 

| t 

« For [another] à different purpoſe, f 
1 furious] an unneceſſary and outrageous 

zeal. 


ce Something 
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t c W which] what he called and 1781 
4 thought liberty. 8 Fa _ 


« A [favourer of innovation] lover of contradic- 


« Warburton's [cenſure] odjefons. 
1 cc His rage [for liberty ] of patriotiſm. \ Y 


« Mr. Dyſon with [a zeal] an ardour of friend- 
r hi "Ka 


In the Life of LyTTELToN, Johnſon ſeems to 

have been not favourably diſpoſed towards that 

] nobleman. Mrs. Thrale ſuggeſts that he was 
offended by Melly Aſton's preference of his Lord- 

1 ſhip to him*. I can by no means join in the 


Let not my readers ſmile to think of Johnſon's being a can- 
y didate for female favour ; Mr. Peter Garrick aſſured me, that 
he was told by a lady, that in her opinion Johnſon was © a very 
ſeduting nan. Diſadvantages of perſon and manner may be 
forgotten, where intellectual pleaſure is communicated to a ſuſ- 
ceptible mind; and that Johnſon was capable of feeling the moſt 
delicate and difintereſted attachment, appears from the following 
letter, which is publiſhed by Mrs. Thrale, with ſome others to 
the ſame perſon, of which the excellence is not fo apparent: 


To Miſs BoorTuBr. | 
« DraresT MADAM, January, 1755. 
« THOUGH I am afraid your illneſs leaves you little 
d leiſure for the reception of airy civilities, yet I cannot forbear 
to pay you my congratulations on the new year; and to declare 
my wiſhes that your years to come may be many and happy, In 
this wiſh, indeed, I include myſelf, who have none but you on 
whom my heart repoſes; yet ſurely I wiſh your good, even 
tough your ſituation were ſuch as ſnould permit you to commu- 
nicate no gratifications to, deareſt, deareſt Madam, 


3 « Your, &c. 
SAM. JOHNSON.” 


g In. Hh X cenſure 


whom he calls “ poor Lyttelton,“ 
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cenſure beſtowed by Johnſon on his Lordſhip, 
for returning 
thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for having 
« kindly commended” his © Dialogues of the 
Dead.” Such “ acknowledgements (ſays my 
friend) never can be proper, ſince they muſt be 
paid either for flattery or for juſtice.” In my 
opinion, the moſt upright man, who has been 
tried on a falfe accuſation, may, when he is ac- 
quitted, make a bow to his jury. And when 
thoſe who, are ſo much the arbiters of literary 


merit, as in a conſiderable degree to influence 


the publick opinion, review an authour's work, 
placido lumine, when I am afraid mankind in general 
are better pleaſed with ſeverity, he may ſurely ex- 
preſs a grateful ſenſe of their civility. 


Varicus Readings in the Life of LvTTELTON. 


He ſolaced Thimſelf J Eis grief by writing a 


long poem to her memory. 


« The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorouſly] as zt ſeems of leiſure than 
of fludy, rather effuſions than compoſitions. 


« His laſt literary [work] production. 
« [Found the way] andertook to perſuade.” 


Ass the introduction to his critical examination of 


the genius and writings of Younc, he did Mr. 
Herbert Croft, then a Barriſter of Lincoln's-inn, 
now a clergyman, the honour to adopt a Life of 
Young written by that gentleman, who was the 

z friend 


JOHN S 0 N. 
friend of Dr. 3 ſon, and wiſhed to vindi- 
cate him from ſome very erroneous remarks to 
his prejudice, ' Mr. Croft's performance was ſub - 
jected to the reviſion of Dr. Johnfon, as ap- 
pears from the following note to Mr. John 
Nichols: c 

« This Life of Dr. Young was written by a 
friend of his ſon. What is croſſed with black is 
expunged by the authour, what is croſſed with red 
is expunged by me. If you find any thing more 
that can be well omutted, 1 ſhall not t be forry to 
ſee it yet-ſhorter.” 

It has always appeared to me to have a con- 
ſiderable ſnare of merit, and to diſplay a pretty 
ſucceſsful imitation of Johnſon's ſtyle. When I 
mentioned this to a very eminent literary charac- 
ter, he oppoſed me vehemently, exclaiming, 
« No, no, it is z0t a good imitation of Johnſon ; 
it has all his pomp without his force ; it has all 
the nodoſities of the oak without its ſtrength.” 
This was an image ſo happy, that one might 


have thought he would have been ſatisfied with 


it; but he was not. And ſetting his mind again to 


work, he added, with exquiſite felicity, © It has all 


the contofrions of the Sybil, without the infpira- 
tion.” 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us againſt ſup- 
poſing that Young was a gloomy man; and men- 
tions, that © his pariſh was indebted to the good- 
humour of the authour of the? Night Thoughts 
for an Aſſembly and a Bowling-Green. A letter 
from a noble foreigner is quoted, in which he 
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1s faid to have been © very pleaſant 1 in converſa- 


tion.” 
Mr. Langton, who frequently viſited him, in- 


forms me, that there was an air of benevolence in 


his manner, but that he could obtain from him leſs 
information than he had hoped to receive from one 
who had lived ſo much in intercourſe with the 
brighteſt men of what has been called the Auguf- 
tan age of England ; and that he ſhewed a degree 
of eager curiſioty concerning the common occur- 
rences that were then paſling, which appeared 
ſomewhat remarkable in a man of ſuch intellectual 
ſtores, of ſuch an advanced age, and who had re- 
tired from life with declared diſappointment in his 

expectations. 

An inſtance at once of his penſive turn of miad, 
and his cheerfulneſs of temper, appeared in a little 
ſtory which he himſelf told to Mr. Langton, when 


they were walking in his garden: © Here (ſaid he) 


J had put a handſome ſun-dial, with this inſcrip- 
tion, Eheu fugaces ! which (ſpeaking with a ſmile) 
was ſadly verified, for by the next morning my dial 
had been carried off®.” 

lt gives me much pleaſure to obſerve, that 
however Johnſon may have caſually talked, yet 


when he fits, as © an ardent judge zealous to his 


5 The late Mr. James Ralph told Lord Macartney, that he 


paſſed an evening with Dr. Young at Lord Melcombe's (then 
Mr. Dodington) at Hammerſmith. The Doctor happening 


to go out into the garden, Mr. Dodington obſerved to him, on 


his return, that it was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, ther? 
being a violent ſtorm of rain and wind. No, Sir, (replied the 
Doctor) it is a very fine night, TRR Lok is abroad.“ 


truſt, 
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of Young, he allows-them the high praiſe to which ac. 72. 


they are juſtly entitled. The Univerſal Paſſion 
(ſays he) is indeed a very great performance, — 
his diſtichs have the weight of ſolid ſentiment, 
and his points the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs truth.“ 
But I was moſt anxious concerning Johnſon's 


deciſion upon © Night Thoughts,” which I eſteem 


as a maſs of the grandeſt and richeſt poetry that 
human genius has ever produced; and was delighted 
to find this character of that work: „ In his 
Night Thoughts, he has exhibited a very wide 
diſplay of original poetry, variegated with deep 
reflections and ſtriking alluſions ; a wilderneſs of 
thought, in which the fertility of fancy ſcatters 


flowers of every hue and of every odour. This is 


one of the few poems in which blank verſe could 
not be changed for rhime but with diſadvantage.” 
And afterwards, * Particular lines are not to be 
regarded, the power 1s in the whole, and in the 
whole there is a magnificence like that aſcribed to 
Chineſe plantation, the magnificence of vaſt ex- 
tent and endleſs diverſity.” 

But there is in this Poem not only all that 
Johnſon ſo well brings in view, but a power of the 
Pathetick beyond almoſt any example that I have 
ſeen. He who does not feel his nerves ſhaken, 
and his heart pierced by many paſſages in this ex- 
traordinary work, particularly by that moſt affect- 
ing one, which deſcribes the gradual torment ſuf- 


fered by the contemplation of an object of affec- 


tionate attachment, viſibly and certainly decaying 


p into 
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into diſſolution, muſt be of a hard and obſlinate 


frame. 


To all the other excellencies of Night 
Thoughts” let me add the great and peculiar one, 


that they contain not only the nobleſt ſentiments 


of virtue and contemplations on immortality, but 
the Chriſtian Sacrifice, the Divine Propitiation, with 
all its intereſting circumſtances, and conſolations 
to ©. a wounded ſpirit, ſolemnly and poetically 
diſplayed in ſuch imagery and language, as can- 
not fail to exalt, animate, and ſoothe the truly 
pious. No book whatever can be recommended 
to young perſons, with better hopes of ſeaſoning 
their minds with vital religion, than Younc's 
% NIGHT THOUGHTS. ” 

In the Lite of Swirr, it appears to me that 
Johnſon had a certain degree of prejudice againſt 
that extraordinary man, of which I have elſewhere 
had occaſion to ſpeak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
imputed it to a ſuppoſed apprehenſion in Johnſon, 
that Swift had not been ſufficiently active in ob- 
taining for him an Iriſh degree when it was foli- 
cited”, but of this there was not ſufficient evidence; 
and let me not preſume to charge Johnſon with 
injuſtice, becauſe he did not think ſo highly of the 
writings of this authour, as I have done from my 
youth upwards. Yet that he had an unfavourable 
bias is evident, were it only from that paſſage in 


which he ſpeaks of Swift's practice of ſaving, as, 


te firſt ridiculous and at laſt deteſtable ;” and yet 
after ſome, examination of circumſtances, finds 


7 See Vol, I. page 109. 


himſelf 
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himſelf obliged to own, that © it will perhaps 1781. 
appear that he only liked one mode of ex- 1 
pence hetter than another, and ſaved merely that 

he might have ſomething to give.“ 

One obſervation which Johnſon makes in Swift's 
life ſhould be often inculcated: * It may be juſtly. 
ſuppoſed, that there was in his converſation 
what appears ſo frequently in his letters, an affec- 
tation of familiarity with the great, an ambition 
of momentary equality, ſought and enjoyed by the 
neglect of thoſe ceremonies which cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed as the barriers between one order of ſo- 
ciety and another. This tranſgreſſion of regula- 
rity was by himſelf and his admirers termed great- 
neſs of ſoul; but a great mind diſdains to hold 
any thing by courteſy, and therefore never uſurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. He that 
encroaches on another's dignity puts himſelf in 
his power; he is either repelled with helpleſs in- 
dignity, or endured by clemency and conde- 
cenſion.“ | 


mn —— WW 


Various Readings in the Tife of Swirr. 


Charity may be perſuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of à peculiar [ opi- 
nions ] character, without ill intention. 

« He did not [difown] ery it. 

« [To] by whoſe kindnels it is not unlikely 


that he was [indebted for] advanced 7o his bene- 
fices. 


« [With] fir this purpoſe he had recourſe to 
f Mr. Harley. 


— TH n CT — * * 
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5 Sharpe, whom he [repreſents] deſcribes as the 
harmleſs tool of others” hate. 


“ Harley was ſlow becauſe he was [irreſolute] 
doubtful. | 


« When [readers were not many] we were not 
yet a nation of readers. 


« [Every man who] be that could ſay he knew 


him. 


« Every man of known influence has ſo many 


[more] petitions [than] which he [can] camut 


grant, that he muſt neceſſarily offend more than 
he [can gratify] gratifies. 
_ « Fecleſiaſtical [preferments] Zenefices. 

« Swift [procured] contrived an interview, 

« [As a writer] In his works he has given very 
different ſpecimens, 

« On all common occaſions he habitually 
[aſſumes] Helis a ſtyle of [ſuperiority] aro- 


gene. 


By the rowiflien? neglect of thoſe ceremonies, 


<« That their merits filled the world [and] e- 
that there was no | room for] hope of more.“ 


I have not confined myſelf to the prder of the 
« Lives,” in making my few remarks. Indeed a 
different order 1s obſeryed in the original publica- 


tion, and in the collection of Johnſon's Works. 


And ſhould it be objected, that many of my ya- 
rious readings are inconſiderable, thoſe who make 
the objection will be pleaſed to conſider, that ſuch 
{mall particulars are intended for thoſe who are 

- nicely 


. 2 . Cy © — 
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nicely critical in compoſition, to whom my will 
be an acceptable ſelection. 

« Spence's Anecdotes,” which are a 
quoted and referred to in Johnſon's Lives of the 
Poets,” are in a manuſcript collection, made by 
the Reverend Dr. Joſeph Spence, containing a 
number of particulars concerning eminent men. 
To each anecdote is marked the name of the 
perſon on whoſe authority it is mentioned. This 
valuable collection is the property of the Duke 


of Newcaſtle, who upon the application of Sir 


Lucas Pepys, was pleaſed to permit it to be put 
into the hands of Dr. Johnſon, who I am ſorry 
to think made but an aukward return, Great 
aſſiſtance (ſays he) has been given me by Mr. 


Spence's Collection, of which I conſider the 


communication as a favour worthy of publick 
acknowledgement; but he has not owned to 
whom. he was obliged ; ſo that the acknowledg- 
ment is unappropriated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with ad- 
miration of Johnſon's * Lives of the Poets,” 
there were narrow circles'in which prejudice and 
reſentment were foſtered, and from whence attacks 


of different ſorts iſſued againſt him*. By ſome 


violent Whigs he was arraigned of injuſtice to 


Milton ; by ſome Cambridge men of depreciat- 


From this difreputable claſs, I except an ingenious though 
not ſatisfactory defence of Hammonp, which I did not ſee till 
lately, by the favour of its authour, my amiable friend, the 
Reverend Mr. Bevill, who publiſhed it without his name. It 
is a juvenile performance, but elegantly written with claſſical 
enthuſiaſm of ſentiment ; and yet with a becoming modeſty, and 
preap * for Dr. Johnſon, 
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ing Gray, and his expreſſing with a dignified 
freedom what he really thought of George, Lord 
Lyttelton, gave offence to ſome of the friends of 
that nobleman, and particularly produced a decla- 
ration of war againſt him from Mrs. Montagy, 
the ingenious Eſſayiſt on Shakſpeare, between 
whom and his Lordſhip a commerce of reci- 


procal compliments had long been carried on, 


In this war the ſmaller powers in alliance with 


him were of courſe led to engage, at leaſt on the 
defenſive, and thus I for one, was excluded from 
the enjoyment of © A Feaſt of Reaſon,” ſuch 
as Mr. Cumberland has deſcribed, with a keen, 
yet juſt and delicate pen, in his «© OBSERVER.“ 
Theſe minute inconveniencies gave not the leaſt 
diſturbance to Johnſon. He nobly ſaid, when! 
talked to him of the feeble, though ſhrill outcry 
which had been raiſed, © Sir, I conſidered mylelt 
as entruſted with a certain portion of truth. I 
have given my opinion ſincerely ; let them ſhe 
where they think me wrong. 

While my friend is thus contemplated in the 
ſplendour derived from his laſt and perhaps moſt 
adinirable work, I introduce him with peculiar 


propriety as the correſpondent of Warren Has- 
TINGS | a man whole regard reflects dignity even 


upon Joans0N; a man, the extent of whoſe 
abilities was equal to that of his power ; and who, 


by thoſe who are fortunate enough to know him 


in private life, 1s admired for his literature and 
taſte, and beloved for the candour, moderation, 
and mildneſs of his character. Were I capable 
of paying a ſuitable tribute of admiration to him, 

I ſhould 


we os we 1 
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7 ſhould certainly not withhold it at a moment? 1781. 
when it is not poſſible that J ſhould be ſuſpected of Ha | 
being an intereſted flatterer. But how weak would 
be my voice after that of the millions whom he 
governed. His condeſcending and obliging com- 
pliance with my ſolicitation, I with humble gra- 
titude acknowledge; and while by publiſhing his 
letter to me, accompanying the valuable commu- 
nication, I do eminent honour to my great friend, 
I ſhall entirely diſregard any invidious ſuggeſtions, 
that as I in ſome degree participate in the honour, 
I have, at the ſame time, the Oran of my 
own vanity in view. 


To James BoswELL, F/q. 


«vt, Park-lane, Dec. 2, 1790. 


c I HAvE been fortunately ſpared the trou- 
bleſome ſuſpenſe of a long ſearch, to which, in 
performance of my promiſe, I had devoted this 
morning, by lighting upon the objects of it among 
the firſt papers that I laid my hands on: my vene- 
ration for your great and good friend, Dr. Johnſon, 
and the pride, or I hope ſomething of a better ſen- 
ment, which I indulged in poſſeſſing ſuch memorials 
of his good will towards me, having induced me 
to bind them in a parcel containing other ſelect 
papers, and labelled with the titles appertaining 
to them. They conſiſt but of three letters, which 
believe were all that I ever received from Dr. 
Johnſon. Of theſe, one, which was written in 
quadruplicate, under the different dates of its re- 


9 January, 1791. 


ſpecti ve 
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28 however, I have joined to the reſt; and have now. 
the pleaſure of ſending them to you for the uſe to 
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ſpective diſpatches, has already been made publick, 


but not from any communication of mine. 


This, 


which you informed me it was your 0 to Gel: 


tine them. 


« My promiſe was pledged with the e 
tkat if the letters were found to contain any thing 
which ſhould render them improper for the 
publick eye, you would diſpenſe with the perform- 
ance of it. You will have the goodneſs, I am 
ſure, to pardon my recalling this ſtipulation to 
your recollection, as I ſhould be loth to appear 


negligent of that obligation which is always im- 


plied in an epiſtolary confidence. In the reſerva- 
tion of that right I have read them over with the 
moſt ſcrupulous attention, but have not ſeen in 
them the ſlighteſt cauſe on that ground to with- 
hold them from you. But, though not on that, 
yet on another ground I own I feel a little, yet but 
A little, reluctance to part with them: I mean on 
that of my own credit, which I fear will ſuffer by 
the information conveyed by them, that I was early 
in the poſſeſſion of ſuch valuable inſtructions for 
the beneficial employment of the influence of my 
late ſtation, and (as it may ſeem) have ſo little 
availed myſelf of them. 


putation, it little concerns the world to know. I 
look only to the effect which theſe relicks may 
produce, conſidered as evidences of the virtues 


of their authour: and believing that they will be 


found to diſplay an uncommon warmth of private 
friendſhip, 


Whether I could, if it 
were neceſlary, defend myſelf againſt ſuch an im- 


prove! 
ſolicit 
fully | 


to col 


plied, 
hands 
from 
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friendſhip, and a mind ever attentive to the im- 
provement and extenſion of uſeful knowledge, and 
ſolicitous for the intereſts of mankind, I can cheer- 
fully ſubmit to the little ſacrifice of my own fame, 
to contribute to the illuſtration of ſo great and ve- 
nerable a character. They cannot be better ap- 
plied, for that end, than by being entruſted to your 
hands. Allow me, with this offering, to infer 


from it a proof of the very great eſteem with which 


| have the honeur to profeſs myſelf, Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
© WARREN HasTINGS, 


P. S. At ſome future time, and when you have 
no further occaſion for theſe papers, I ſhall be ob- 
liged to you if you would return them.” 


The laſt of the three letters thus graciouſly put 
into my hands, and which has already appeared in 
publick, belongs to this year; but I ſhall previouſly 
inſert the firſt two in the order of their dates. 
They altogether form a grand group in my bio- 
graphical picture. | 


70 the Honourable Warren HasTinGs, EA. 
« Sir, 5 


« THOUGH I have had but little per- 
ſonal knowledge of you, I have had enough to 
make me wiſh for more; and though it be now 
a long time ſince I was honoured by your viſit, 
had too much pleaſure from it to forget it. By 
thoſe whom we delight to remember, we are un- 


willing 
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willing to be forgotten; and therefore T cannot 
omit this opportunity of reviving myſelf in 
your memory by a letter which you [will receive 
from the hands of my friend Mr. Chambers; a man, 
whoſe purity of manners and vigour of mind are ſuf. 
ficient to make every thing welcome that he brings, 
« That this is my only reafon for writin 
will be too apparent by the uſeleſſneſs of my 
letter to any other purpoſe, I have no queſtions 
to aſk; not that I want curioſity after either the 
ancient or preſent ſtate of regions, in which have 
been ſeen all the power and ſplendour of wide- 
extended empire; and which, as by ſome grant 
of natural ſuperiority, ſupply the reſt of the world 
with almoſt all that pride deſires, ' and luxury 
enjoys. But my knowledge of them is too 
ſcanty to furniih me with proper topicks of 
enquiry; I can. only with for information ; and 
hope, that a mind comprehenſive like yours will 
find leiſure, amidſt the cares of your important 
ſtation, to enquire into many ſubjects of which 
the European world either thinks not at all, or 
thinks with deficient intelligence and uncertain 
conjecture. I ſhall hope, that he who once in- 
tended to increaſe the learning of his country 
by the introduction of the Perſian language, will 
examine nicely the traditions and hiſtories of the 
Eaſt; that he will ſurvey the wonders of its 
ancient edifices, and trace the veſtiges of its 
ruined cities; and that, at his return, we ſhall 


know the arts and opinions of a race of men, 


from whom very little has been hitherto derived. 
. Now Sir Robert Chambers, one of his Majefty s Judges in India 


« You, 
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and patronage to experimental knowledge and 
natural hiſtory. There are arts of manufacture 
practiſed in the countries in which you preſide, 


which are yet very imperfectly known here, either 


to artificers or philoſophers. Of the natural pro- 
ductions, animate and inanimate, we yet have fo 
little intelligence, that our books are filled, I fear, 
with conjectures about things which an Indian 
peaſant knows by his ſenſes. 

« Many of thoſe things my firſt wiſh is to 
ſee ; my ſecond to know by ſuch accounts as a 
man like you will be able to give. 

« As I have not ſkill to alk proper queſtions, 
1 have likewiſe no fuch acceſs to great men as 
can enable me to ſend you any political informa- 
tion. Of the agitations of an unſettled govern- 
ment, and the ſtruggles of a feeble miniſtry, care 
is doubtleſs taken to give you more exact ac- 
counts than I can obtain. If you are inclined 
to intereſt yourfelf much in publick tranſactions, 


it is no misfortune to you to be ſo diſtant from 


them. 


« That literature is not t totally forſaking us, 
and that your favourite language is not neglec- 


ed, will appear from the book, which I ſhould 


have pleaſed myſelf more with ſending, if I could 
have preſented it bound; but time was wanting. 
I beg, however, Sir, that you will accept it from a 
man very deſirous of your regard; and that if you 


> Jones's „ Perſian Grammar.“ 
| think 
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think me able to gratify you by any thing more 
important you will employ me. 

« T am now going to take leave, perhaps a very 
long leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he 
is going to live where you govern, may juſtly 
alleviate the regret of parting; and the hope of 
ſeeing both him and you again, which I am not 
willing to mingle with doubt, muſt at preſent, 
comfort as 1t can, Sir, | 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
«c March 30, 1774. . SAM. Jonnson,” 


To the ſame, 
« SIR, 


« BEING informed that by the departure of 
a ſhip, there is now an opportunity of writing to 
Bengal, I am unwilling to ſlip out of your memory 
by my own negligence, and therefore take the 
liberty of reminding you of my exiſtence, by 
ſending you a book which is not yet made publick. 
6 have lately viſited a region leſs remote, and 
leſs illuſtrious than India, which afforded ſome oc- 
caſions for ſpeculation ; what has occurred to me, 
I have put into the yolume?, of which I beg your 
acceptance. 

« Men in your ſtation ſeldom have preſents 
totally diſintereſted ; my book is received, let me 
now make my requeſt, 

« There is, Sir, ſomewhere within your go- 
vernment, a young adventurer, one Chauncey 
Lawrence, whoſe father is one of my oldeſt friends. 


3 6 Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland.“ 
| Be 


Be p 
nanc 
your 
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Phy 
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quil 
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Be pleaſed to ſnew the young man what counte- 1781. 
nance is fit, whether he wants to be reſtrained by — 
your authority, or encouraged by your favour. 
His father is now Preſident of the College of 
Phyſicians, a man venerable for his knowledge, 
and more venerable for his virtue. 

« ] wiſh you a. proſperous government, a ſafe 
return, and a long enjoyment of plenty and tran- 
quillity. I am, Sir, | | f 

Four moſt obedient 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
London, Dec. 20, 1774. SAM. Joanson.” 


To the ſame. 


4 


ce SIR, ra Ian. 9, 1787. 
« AMIDST the importance and multipli- 

city of affairs in which your great office engages 
you, I take the liberty of recalling your attention 
for a moment to literature, and will not prolong 
the interruption by an apology which your charac- 
ter makes needleſs. 3 
© Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and 
long eſteemed in the India-Houſe, after having 
tranſlated Taſſo, has undertaken Arioſto. How 
well he is qualified for his undertaking he has al- 
ready ſhewn, He 1s deſirous, Sir, of your favour 
in promoting his propoſals, and flatters me by 
ſuppoſing that my teſtimony may advance his 


intereſt. 1 a 
« It is a new thing for a clerk of the India- 
Houſe to tranſlate poets;—it is new for a Governour 


of Bengal to patronize learning. That he may 
"You. Tk A | find 
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find his ingenuity rewarded, and that learning 


may fourth under your protection, is the with 58 


Sir, Ko 


«Your moſt humble Groans 2 
cc SAM. Jonson. 2 


I wrote to him in February, complaining of 


having been troubled by a recurrence of the per- 


plexing queſtion of Liberty and Neceſlity ;—and 


mentioning that I hoped ſoon to meet him again in 
London. | 


7% Jamts BosWELL, E . 


« DEAR SIR, 


ce I HoPED you had got rid of all this hypo. 


criſy of miſery, What have you to do with 
Liberty and Neceſſity? Or what more than to 
hold your tongue about it? Do not doubt but! 
ſhall be moſt heartily glad to ſee you here again, 


for I love every part about you but your affecta- 
tation of diſtreſs. 


1 have at laſt finiſhed my Lives, and have 
laid 4 for you a load of copy, all out of order, 


fo that it will amuſe you a long time to ſet it 


right. Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let vs 


be as happy as we can. We will go again to the 
Mitre, and talk old times over. I am, dear d, 


“Tours affectionately, 
no March. 14, 1781. San. Jane 


On Monday, March 19, I . in Locden, 
and on Tueſday, the 20th, met him in Fleet- 
5 ſtrect, 


t 


4 
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ſtreet, walking, or rather indeed moving along; 
for his peculiar march is thus deſcribed in a very 


juſt and pictureſque manner, in a ſhort Life * of 


him publiſhed very ſoon after his death :— 
«When he walked the ſtreets, what with the 
conſtant roll of his head, and the concomitant 
motion of his body, he appeared to make his 
way by that motion, independent of his feet.” 
That he was often much ſtared at while he ad- 
vanced in this manner, may eaſily be believed ; 


but it was not ſafe to make ſport of one ſo robuſt. . 


s he was. Mr. Langton ſaw him one day, in a 
fit of abſence, by a ſudden ſtart, drive the load off 
a porter's back, and walk forward briſkly, without 
being conſcious of what he had done. The porter 
was very angry, but ſtood ſtill, and eyed the huge 
figure with much earneſtneſs, till he was fatisfied 
that his wiſeſt courle was to be quiet, and take up 
his burthen again. | | 

Our accidental meeting in the ſtreet after a long 
ſeparation was a pleaſing ſurprize to us both. He 
ſtepped aſide with me into Falcon- court, and made 


kind inquiries about my family, and as we were in 
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a hurry going different ways, I promiſed to call on 


him next day; he faid he was engaged to go out 
in the morning, © Early, Sir ?“ ſaid I, JonnsoN, 


* Publiſhed by Kearſley, with this well-choſen motto: 


«Ka From his cradle 

He was a SCHOLAR, and a ripe and good one: 
And to add greater honours to his age 

'* Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven.“ 


SHAKSPEARES 
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“Why, Sir, a London morning does not g0 With 
the ſun.” 
I waited on him next evening, and he gave me 


great portion of his original manuſcript of his? Live 


of the Poets, which he had preſerved for me. 

I found on viſiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that 
he was now very ill, and had removed, I ſuppoſe 
by the folicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a houſe in 
Groſvenor-fquare. ] was ſorry to ſee him ſadly 
changed 1n his appearance. 

He told me 1 might now have the pleaſure to 
ſee Dr. Johnſon drink wine again, for he had lately 
returned to it. When I mentioned this to 
Johnſon, he ſaid, © I drink it now ſometimes, 
but not ſocially.” The firſt evening that IT was 
with him at Thrale's, I obſerved he poured : 
large quantity of it into a glaſs, and ſwallowed it 
greedily. Every thing about his character and 
manners was forcible and violent ; there never was 
any moderation ; many a day did he faſt, many a 
year did he refrain from wine; but when he did 
cat, it was voraciouſly; when he did drink vine, it 
was copiouſty. He could practife abſtinence, but 
not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a diſpute, ater 
Shakſpeare or Milton had drawn the moſt admira- 
rable picture of a man. I was for Shakſpeare 

TO | Mrs. 


3 Skakfpeare makes Hamlet thus deſcribe his father: 


See what a grace was ſeated on this brow : 
«© Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himſelf, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
6A lation like the herald, Mercury, 


« New 
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Mrs. Thrale Fo e ; and after a fair hearing, 1781. 
Johnſon decided for my opinion. Etat. 72. 
I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful ſallies 
upon Dean Marlay : * don't like the Deanery of 
Ferns, it ſounds fo like a barren title.” — © Dr. Heath 
| ſhould have it;“ ſaid J. Johnſon laughed, and 
condeſcending to trifle in the ſame mode of con- 
ceit, ſuggeſted Dr. Moſs. | 
He ſaid, © Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. Now, 
Sir, there are people whom one ſhould like very 
well to drop, but would not wiſh to be dropped 
by.” He certainly was vain of the ſociety of 
ladies, and could make himſelf very agreeable to 
them, when he choſe it; Sir Joſhua Reynolds . 
agreed with me that he could. Mr. Gibbon, with 
his uſual ſneer, controverted it, perhaps in reſent- 
ment of Johnſon's having talked with ſome diſguſt 
of his uvglineſs, which one would think a philoſopher 
would not mind. Dean Marlay wittily obſerved, 
« A lady may be vain when ſhe can turn a wolf- 
id dog into a lap-dog.” 
it The election for Ayrſhire, my own county, 
ut was this ſpring tried upon a petition, before a 


ith 


«© New-lighted on a heaven- kiſſing hill; 
« A combination, and a form, indeed, 
= Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
EN; Jo give the world aſſurance of a man.“ 


Milton thus pourtrays our firſt parent, Adam: 


His fair large front and eye ſublime declar'd 

«© Abſolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

1 Clut ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad,” 


len | 8 & Committee 


| 
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Committee of the Houſe of Commons. I was 
one of the Counſel for the fitting member, and 
took the liberty of previouſly ſtating different 
points to Johnſon, who never failed to fee them 
clearly, and to ſupply me with ſome good hints, 
He dictated to me the following note upon the 


_ regiſtration of deeds : 


« ALL laws are made for the convenience of 
the community; what is legally done, ſhould be 
legally recorded, that the ſtate of things may be 


known, and that wherever evidence is requiſite, 


evidence may be had. For this reaſon, the obli- 
gation to frame and eſtabliſh a legal regiſter is 
enforced by a legal penalty, which penalty is the 
want of that perfection and plenitude of right 
which a regiſter would give. Thence it follows, 
that this is not an objection merely legal ; for the 


reaſon on which the law ſtands being equitable, 


makes! it an equitable objection.“ 


«© This (ſaid he) you muſt enlarge on, when 
ſpeaking to the Committee. You mult not argue 
there, as if you were arguing in the ſchools ; cloſe 


reaſoning will not fix their attention; you muſt fay 
the fame thing over and over again, in different 


words. If you ſay it but once, they miſs it in a 


moment of inattention. It is unjuſt, Sir, to cen- 


ſure lawyers for multiplying words when they argue; 

it is often necefſary for them to multiply words.“ 
His notion of the duty of a member of Parlia- 

ment, ſitting upon an election- committee was 


very high; and when he was told of a gentleman 


upon | 
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upon one of thoſe committees, who read the newſ- 
papers part of the time, and ſlept the reſt, while 
che merits of a vote were examined by the counſel, 
and as an excuſe when challenged by the chairman 
for ſuch behaviour, bluntly anſwered, * I had made 
up my mind upon that caſe;”—Johnſon, with an 
indignant contempt, ſaid, © If he was ſuch a rogue 
as to make up his mind upon a caſe without hear- 
ing it, he ſhould not have been ſuch a fool as to 
tell it. I think (ſaid Mr. Dudley Long, now 
North) the Doctor has pretty plainly made him out 
to be both rogue and fool. | 
Johnſon's profound reverence for the. Hierarchy 
made him expect from Biſhops the higheſt degree 
of decorum ; he was offended even at their going 
to taverns; * A biſhop (ſaid he) has nothing to 
do at a tippling-houſe. It is not indeed immoral 
in him to go to a tavern; neither would it be im- 
moral in him to whip a top in Groſvenor- ſquare. 
But, if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon 
him and apply the whip to him. There are grada- 
tions in conduct; there is morality, decency, 
propriety, None of theſe ſhould be violated by a 
biſhop. - A biſhop ſhould not go to a houſe where 
he may meet a young fellow leading out a wench.” 
BosWELL, © But, Sir, every tavern does not 
admit women,” JokxNsoN. “ Depend upon it, 
Sir, any tavern will admit a well-dreſt man and a 
well-dreſt woman ; they will not perhaps admit a 
woman whom they ſee every night walking by their 
door, in the ſtreet. But a well-dreſt man may 
lead in a well-dreſt woman to any tavern in 
London. Taverns fell meat and drink, and will 


TX 4 ſell 
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ſell them to any body who can eat and can drink, 


* You may as well ſay that a mercer will not t fell 


| Biſhop of 
WELL. When a Biſhopplaces himſelf in a ſituation 


ſilks to a woman of the town.” 
He alſodiſapproved of biſhops going to chit 


at leaſt of their ſtaying at them longer than their 


preſence. commanded reſpe&t. He mentioned a 
particular biſhop. < Poh ! (ſaid Mrs. Thrale) the 
| is never minded at a rout.” Bog. 


where he has no diſtinct character, and is of no 
conſequence, he degrades the dignity of his order.” 
Jonnson. © Mr. Boſwell, e e has ſaid it as 
correctly as it could be.” 

Nor was it only in the nde of the Church 
that Johnſon required a particular decorum and 
delicacy of behaviour; he juſtly conſidered that 
the clergy, as perſons ſet apart for the ſacred office 
of ſerving at the altar, and impreſſing the minds of 
men with the aweful concerns of a future ſtate, 
ſhould be ſomewhat more ſerious than the gene- 
rality of mankind, and have a ſuitable compoſure 
of manners. A due ſenſe of the dignity of their 
profeſſion, independent of higher motives, will 
ever prevent them from loſing their diſtinction in 
an indiſcriminate ſociality; and did ſuch as affect 
this, know how much it leſſens them in the eyes of 


thoſe whom they think to pleaſe by it, _ would 


feel themſelves much mortified. 

Johnſon, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once 
together in company with ſeveral clergymen, who 
thought that they ſhould appear to advantage, by 
aſſuming the lax jollity of men of the world; which, 
as It may be obſerved in ſimilar caſes, they carried 
8 = 
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to noily exceſs, Johnſon, who they expected 
would be entertained, ſat grave and ſiler for ſome 
time; at laſt, turning to Beauclerk, he ſaid, by 
no means in a whiſper, “ This merriment of 
parſons is mighty offenſive.”  - 

Even the dreſs. of a clergyman ſhould be in 
character, and nothing can be more deſpicable 
than conceited attempts at avoiding the appearance 
of the clerical order; attempts, which are as inef- 
fectual as they are pitiful, Dr. Porteus, now 
Biſhop of London, in his excellent charge when 
preſiding over the dioceſe of Cheſter, juſtly ani- 
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madverts upon this ſubject; and obſerves of a 


reverend fop, that he * can be but half a beau. 
Addiſon, in The Spectator,” has given us a 
fine portait of a clergyman, who is ſuppoſed to be 


a member of his Club; and Johnſon has exhibited 


a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,* which 


has eſcaped the collectors of his works, but which 
he owned to me, and which indeed he ſhewed to 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds at the time when it was 
written. It bears the genuine marks of Johnſon's 
beſt manner, and is as follows: 


« The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Pre- 


bendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St, Andrew's in 
Plymouth ; a man equally eminent for his virtues 
and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion 
and reverenced as a paſtor. He had that general 
curioſity to which no kind of knowledge is indif- 
terent or ſuperfluous ; and that general benevolence 
by which no order of men is hated or * 


3 See Vol. I. p. 345. 
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« His principles both of thought and action 


tar. 52, were great and comprehenſive. By a folicitow 


examination of objections, and judicious compa- 
riſon of oppoſite arguments, he attained What 
enquiry never gives but to induſtry and perſpicuity, 
a firm and unſhaken ſettlement of conviction. 
But his firmneſs was without aſperity; for, 
knowing with how much difficulty; truth was 
ſometimes found, he did not nn that many 
miſſed it. 

The general courſe of his life was determined 
by his profeſſion ; he ſtudied the ſacred volumes 


in the original languages; with what diligence and 


ſucceſs, his Notes upon the Pfalms give ſufficient 
evidence. He once endeavoured to add the 


knowledge of Arabick to that of Hebrew; but 


finding his thoughts too much diverted from 
other ſtudies, after ſome time deſiſted from his 
purpoſe. 

« His diſcharge of parochial duties was exem- 
plary. How his Sermons were compoſed, may be 
learned from the excellent volume which he has 
given to the publick ; but how they were delivered, 
can be known only to thoſe that heard them, for 
as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not eaſily 
deſcribe him. His delivery, though unconſtrained 


was not negligent, and though forcible was not 
turbulent; diſdaining anxious nicety of emphaſis, 


and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the 


hearer by its natural dignity, it rouſed the ſluggiſh, 


and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind upon 
the ſubject, without directing it to the ſpeaker. 
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« The grandeur and ſolemnity of the preacher 
did not intrude upon his general behaviour; at 
the table of his friends he was a companion com- 
municative and attentive, of unaffected manners, 
of manly cheerfulneſs, willing to pleaſe, and eaſy 
to be pleaſed, His acquaintance was univerſally - 
ſolicited, and his preſence obſtructed no enjoy- 
ment which religion did not forbid. Though 
ſtudious he was popular ; though argumentative 
he was modeſt ; though inflexible he was candid ; 
and though metaphyſical yet orthodoxꝰ.“ 

On Friday, March 3o, I dined with him at Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds's, with the Earl of Charlemont, 
Sir Anneſley Stewart, Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, 
Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, now Biſhop of Clonfert, 
Mr. Langton; a moſt agreeable day, of which I 
regret that every circumſtance 1s not preſerved ; 
but it is unreaſonable to require ſuch a multiplica- 
tion of felicity. | 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had | 
travelled, talked to us of his © Hiſtory of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus,” which he ſaid was a very good 
book in the German tranſlation, JoHnso0N. 
Harte was exceſſively vain. He put copies of 
his book in manuſcript into the hands of Lord 
Cheſterfield and Lord Granville, that they might 
reviſe it. Now how abſurd was it to ſuppoſe that 
two ſuch noblemen would reviſe ſo big a manu- 


London Chronicle,” May 2, 1769, This reſpeQable 
man is there mentioned to have died on the 3d of April, that 
2 at Cofflect, the ſeat of Thomas Veale, =y in his way to 

ndon, 


ſcript, 
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ſcript. Poor man! he left London the day of the 
publication of his book, that he might be out of 
the way of the great praiſe he was to receive; and 
he was aſhamed to return, when he found how ill 
his book had ſucceeded. It was unlucky in 
coming ou: on the ſame day with Robertſon's 
© Hiſtory of Scotland.“ His huſbandry, however, 
is good.“ BosWELL. * So he was fitter for that 
than for heroick hiſtory, He did well when he 
turned his ſword into a plough-ſhare.” 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar 
to his country, which the Corniſh fiſhermen drink, 
They call it Mahogany; and it is made of two 
parts gin, and one part treacle well beaten together. 
} begged to have ſome of it made, which was 
done with proper {kill by Mr. Eliot. I thoughtit 
very good liquor; and ſaid it was a counterpart of 
what is called Athol Porridge 1 in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which is a mixture of whiſky and honey. 
Johnſon ſaid, © that muſt be a better liquor than 
the Corniſh, for both its component parts are 
better.” He alſo obſerved, © Mahogany muſt be 
a modern name; for it is not long ſince the wood 
called mahogany was known in this country.” I 
mentioned his ſcale of liquors ;—claret for boys, — 
port for men,—brandy for heroes. Then (ſaid 
Mr. Burke) let me have claret: I love to be a 


boy; to have the careleſs gaiety of boyiſh days.“ 


JokxsON. © I ſhould drink claret too, if it would 
give me that; but it does not: it neither makes 
boys men, nor men boys. You'll be drowned by 
it before it has any effect upon you.“ 


en- 


q 


- 


. JOHNSON. 


l _— to mention a ludicrous paragraph in in 
the news- papers, that Dr. Johnſon was learning to 
dance of Veſtris. Lord Charlemont, wiſhing to 


excite him to talk, propoſed in a whiſper, that he 


ſhould be aſked, whether it was true. © Shall I 
aſk him?“ ſaid his Lordſhip. We were, by a 
great majority, clear for the experiment. Upon 
which his Lordſhip very gravely and with a 
courteous air ſaid, © Pray, Sir, is it true that you 
are taking leſſons of Veſtris?” This was riſking 


a e r + 


a good deal, and required the boldneſs of a General 


of Iriſh Volunteers to make the attempt. John- 
ſon was at firſt ſtartled, and in ſome heat anſwered, 
« How can your Lordſhip aſk ſo ſimple a queſ- 
tion?” But immediately recovering himſelf, 
whether from unwillingneſs to be deceived, or to 
appear deceived, or whether from real good 
humour, he kept up the joke : © Nay, but if any 
body were to anſwer the paragraph, and contradict 
it, I'd have a reply, and would ſay that he who 


contradicted it was no friend either to Veſtris or 


me, For why ſhould not Dr. Johnſon add to his 
other powers a little corporeal agility? Socrates 
learnt to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learnt 
Greek at an advanced age. Then it might pro- 
cced to fay, that this Johnfon, not content with 
dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope ; 
and they might introduce the elephant dancing on 
the rope. A nobleman wrote a play, called © Love 
in a hollow Tree.“ He found out that it was a 
bad one, and therefore wiſhed to buy up all the 
copies, and burn them. The Ducheſs of Marl- 
borough had kept one; and when he was againſt 


her 


—— — . 
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her at an election, ſhe had a new edition of it 
printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontiſpiece, an 
elephant dancing on a rope ; to ſhew, that his 
Lordſhip's writing comedy was as aukward as an 
elephant dancing on a rope.” 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and 
Mr. Perkins,* who had the ſuperintendence of 
Mr. Thrale's brewery, with a ſalary of five hun- 
dred pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance 
of a gentleman of ancient family, well advanced 
in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of 
goodly ſize, a black velvet coat, with an embroi- 


dered waiſtcoat, and very rich laced ruffles; which 


Mrs. Thrale ſaid were old faſhioned, but, which, 
for that reaſon, I thought the more reſpectable, 


more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was then in op- 


poſition in parliament. Ah, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) 
ancient ruffles and modern principles do not 
agree.“ Sir Philip defended the oppoſition to 
the American war ably and with temper, and J 
Joined him. He ſaid, the majority of the nation 
was againſt the miniſtry. Joanson. „, Sir, 
am againſt the miniſtry ; but it is for having too 
little of that of which oppoſition thinks they have 
roo much. Were I miniſter, if any man wagged 
his finger againſt me, he ſhould be turned out; 
for that which it is in the power of Government to 
give at pleaſure to one or to another, ſhould be 
given to the ſupporters of Government. If you 


will not oppoſe at the expence of loſing your 


4 See Vol. 3 P. 156, : 
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tion is only a conteſt to get what others have. 
Sir Robert Walpole acted as I would do. As to 
the American war, the ſenſe of the nation is with 
the miniſtry. The majority of thoſe who can 
underſtand is with it; the majority of thoſe who 
can only hear is againſt it; and as thoſe who 
can only hear are more numerous than thoſe 
who can underſtand, and oppoſition is always 


” 


a loudeſt, majority of the rabble will be for oppo- 


ſition.“ 


This boiſterous vivacity entertained us; but 
the truth in my opinion, was, that thoſe who could 
underſtand the beſt were againſt the American war, 
as almoſt every man now is, when the queſtion has 
been coolly conſidered. | 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praiſe' to Mr. Dudley 
Long, (now North.) Jouxnson. ©& Nay, my 
dear lady, don't talk ſo. Mr. Long's character is 
very ſhort. It is nothing. He fills a chair. He 
z a man of genteel appearance, and that is all. 
I know nobody who blaſts by praiſe as you 
do: for whenever there is exaggerated praiſe, 


Here Johnſon condeſcended to play upon the words Long 
and art. But little did he know that, owing to Mr. Long's 
reſerve in his preſence, he was talking thus of a gentleman diſtin- 
guiſhed amongſt his acquaintance, for acuteneſs of wit; one to 
whom I think the French expreſſion, Il petille d"eſprit,” is parti» 
cularly ſuited.— He has gratified me by mentioning that he heard 


Dr. Johnſon ſay, Sir, if I were to loſe Boſwell, it would be a 
umb amputated,” 


every 
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every body is ſet againſt a character. They. are 


provoked to attack it. Now there is. Pepys; you 
praiſed that man with ſuch diſproportion, that! 
was incited to leſſen him, perhaps more than he 
deſerves. His blood is upon your head. By the 
ſame principle, your malice defeats itſelf; for 
your cenſure is too violent. And yet (looking 
to her with a leering ſmile) ſhe is the firſt woman 
in the world, could ſhe but reſtrain that wicked 
tongue of hers ;—ſhe would be the only woman, 
could ſhe but command that little whirligig.” 

Upon the ſubject of exaggerated praiſe I took 
the liberty to ſay, that I thought there might be 
very high praiſe given to a known character which 
deſerved it, and therefore it would not be exagoe- 
rated. Thus, one might ſay of Mr. Edmund 
Burke, He is a very wonderful man. Jonxsox. 
« No, Sir, you would not be ſafe if another man 
had a mind perverſely to contradict. He might 
anſwer, Where is all the wonder? Burke is, to 
be ſure, a man of uncommon abilities; with a great 
quantity of matter in his mind, and a great fluency 
of language in his mouth. But we are not to be 
ſtunned and aſtoniſhed by him. So you ſee, Sir, 
even Burke would ſuffer, not from any fault of his 
own, but from your folly.” | 


4 William Weller Pepys, Eſq. one of the Maſters in the High 


Court of Chancery, and well known in polite circles. My ac- | 


quaintance with him is not ſufficient to enable me to ſpeak of 
bim from my own judgement. But I know that both at Eton 


and Oxford he was the intimate friend of the late Sir James 


Macdonald, the Marcellus of Scotland, whoſe extraordinary 
talents, learning, and virtues, will ever be remembered wit! 
admiration and regret, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. T 1 ee a gentleman who had 


acquired a fortune of four thouſand a year in trade, 
but was abſolutely miſerable, becauſe he could 
not talk in company; ſo miſerable, that he was 
impelled to lament his ſituation in the ſtreet to 
+++*** whom he hates, and who he knows deſpiſes 
him. © I am a moſt unhappy man (ſaid he.) I 
am invited to converſations. I go to converſa- 
tions; but, alas! I have no converſation.” — 
JohNsON. © Man commonly cannot be ſucceſsful 
in different ways. This gentleman has ſpent, in 
getting four thouſand pounds a year, the time in 
which he might have learnt to talk ; and now he 
cannot talk.” Mr. Perkins made a ſhrewd and 
droll remark : © If he had got his four thouſand a 
year as a mountebank, he might have learnt to 
talk at the dame time that he was gn. his 
fortune,” 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conver- 
ſation concerning the perſon whole character Dr. 
Johnſon had treated ſo ſlightingly, as he did not know 
his merit, was reſumed. Mrs. Thrale ſaid, «© You 
think ſo of him, Sir, becauſe he is quiet, and 
does not exert himſelf with force. You'll be 
laying the ſame thing of Mr. ***** there, who 
fits as quiet“ This was not well bred; and 
Johnſon did not let it paſs without correction. 
* Nay, Madam, what right have you to. talk 
thus? Both Mr. ***** and I Have reaſon to 
take it ill. You may talk ſo of Mr. ***** but 
why do you make me doit. Have I ſaid any thing 
againſt Mr, ***** 2 You have /t him, that I 
might ſhoot him: but I have not ſhot him.” 
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One of the gentlemen ſaid, he had ſeen tires 
folio volumes of Dr. Johnſon's ſayings collected 
by me. © I muſt put you right, Sir, (ſaid ];) 
for I am very exact in authenticity. You could 
not ſee folio volumes, for I have none : you might 
have ſeen fome in quarto and octavo. This is 
attention which one ſhould guard againſt,” 
JonnsoN. Sir, it is a want of concern about vera. 
city. He does not know that he ſaw any volumes. 
If he had ſeen them he could have remembered 
their ſize.” 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day, 
1 faw him again on Monday evening, at which 
time he was not thought to be in immediate dan- 
ger; but early in the morning of Wedneſday the 
4th, he expired. Johnſon was in the houſe, and 
thus mentions the event: © I felt almoſt the lat 
flutter of his pulſe, and looked for the laſt time 
upon the face that for fifteen years had never been 
turned upon me but with reſpect and benignity..” 
Upon that day there was a Call of the Lirzraxv 


CLvs ; but Johnſon apologiſed for his abſence by 
the following note : 


by Ms. Jounson knows that Sir Joſhus 
Reynolds and the other gentlemen will excuſe his 
incompliance with the Call, when they are tole 
that Mr. Thrale died this morning.“ 
4e Wedneſday.“ 


8 


Mr. Thrale's death was a very eſſential loſs to 
J ohnſon, who, although he did not foreſee all 


> Prayers and Meditatians, pe 191. 


that 


that afterwards happened, was ſufficiently convinced 1781. 
that the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family BE 
efferded him would now in a great meaſure ceaſe. 

He, however, continued to ſhew a kind attention 

to his widow and children as long as it was accepta- 

ble ; and he took upon him, with a very earneſt 
conceri, the office of one of his executors, the 
importance of which ſeemed greater than uſual to 

him, from his circumſtances having been always 

ſuch, that he had ſcarcely any ſhare in the real 
buſineſs of life. His friends of the CLus were in 

hopes that Mr. Thrale might have made a liberal 
proviſion for him for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale 

left no ſon, and a very large fortune, it would 

have been highly to his honour to have done; 

and, conſidering Dr. Johnſon's age, could not 

have been of long duration; but he bequeathed 

him only two hundred pounds, which was the 

legacy given to each of his executors. I could 

not but be ſomewhat diverted by hearing Johnſon. 

talk in a pompous manner of his new office, and 
particularly of the concerns of the brewery, 

which it was at laſt refolved ſhould be fold. 

Lord Lucan tells a very good ſtory, which, if not 
preciſely exact, is certainly characteriſtical: that 

when the ſale of Thrale's . brewery was going 
forward, Johnſon appeared buſtling about, with 
an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole, like an 

exciſe- man; and on being aſked what he really 
conſidered to be the value of the property which 

was to be diſpoſed of, anſwered, We are not 

here to ſell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
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1781. Potentiality of growing rich, beyond the _ 
YT > of avarice.“ 
Foa y riday, April 6, he carried me to dine 3 at a 


club, which, at his deſire, had been lately formed 
at the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Church- yard. 
He told Mr. Hoole, that he wiſhed to have a 
City Club, and aſked him to collect one; but, faid 
he, Don't let them be patriots.“ The company 
to-day were very ſenſible, well-behaved men. 1 
have preſerved only two particulars of his con- 
verſation. He ſaid he was glad Lord George 
Gordon had eſcaped, rather than that a precedent 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed for hanging a man for con- 
ſtructiue treaſon ; which, in conſiſtency with his 
true, manly, conſtitutional Toryiſm, he conſidered 
would be a dangerous engine of arbitrary power. 
And upon its being mentioned that an opulent and 
very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally re- 
ligned the management of his affairs to a man of 
knowledge and abilities, had claimed ſome merit 
by ſaying, © The next beſt thing to managing a 
man's own affairs well, is being ſenſible of incapa- 
city, and not attempting it, but having full confi- 
dence in one who can do it.“ JohN SON. © Nay, 
Sir, this is paltry. There is a middle courſe. 


Let a man give application; and depend upon it C0! 
he will ſoon get above a deſpicable ſtate of help- Tl 
leſſneſs, and attain the power of acting for Wi 
himſelf.“ | Bi 

On Saturday, April 7, I dined with him at Mr. to 
Hoole's with Governour Bourchier and Captain m 
Orme, both of whom had been long in the Eaſt- ne 
Indies; and being men of good ſenſe and obſerva- te 


tion, 


Dux. JOHNSON. 
tion, were very entertaining. Johnſon defended 


the oriental regulation of different cats of men, tat. 72. 


which was objected to as totally deſtructive of 
the hopes of riſing in ſociety by perſonal merit. 
He ſhewed that there was a principle in it ſuffi- 
ciently plauſible by analogy. *<© We ſee (ſaid he) 
in metals that there are different ſpecies ; and ſo 
likewiſe in animals, though one ſpecies may not 
differ very widely from another, as in the ſpecies 
of dogs, —the cur, the ſpaniel, the maſtiff. The 
Bramins are the maſtiffs of mankind.” 

On Thurſday, April 12, I dined with him at a 
Biſhop's, where were Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. 
Berrenger, and ſome more company. He had 
dined the day before at another Biſhop's. I have 
unfortunately recorded none of his converſation at 
the Biſhop's where we dined together : but I have 
preſerved his ingenious defence of his dining 
twice abroad in Paſſion-week ; a laxity, in which 
I am convinced. he would not have indulged 
himſelf at the time when he wrote his ſolemn 
paper in «© The Rambler,” upon that aweful ſeaſon. 
It appeared to me, that by being much more in 
company, and enjoying more luxurious living, he 
had contracted a keener reliſh of pleaſure, and was 
conſequently leſs rigorous in his religious rites. 
This he would not acknowledge; but he reaſoned, 
with admirable ſophiſtry, as follows: Why, Sir, a 
Biſhop's calling company together in this week, is, 
to uſe the vulgar phraſe, not zhe thing. But you 
mult conſider laxity is a bad thing; but preciſe- 
nels is alſo a bad thing; and your general charac- 
ter may be more hurt by preciſeneſs than by 
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THE LIFE OP 
dining with a Biſhop in Paſſion-week, There 


might be a handle for reflection. It might be 
ſaid, © He refuſed to dine with a Biſhop in Paſſion. 


week, but was three Sundays abſent from church,” 
BosWELL, Very true, Sir. But ſuppoſe a man 
to be uniformly of good conduct, would-it not be 


better that he ſhould refuſe to dine with a Biſhop in 


this week, and ſo not encourage a bad practice by 
his example? JofNSON. © Why, Sir, you are 
to conſider whether you might not do more harm 
by leſſening the influence of a Biſhop's character 
by your diſapprobation in refuſing him, than by 
going to him,” 


To Mrs, Lucy PoRTER, in Lichfield, 


« DEAR Mabpam, 


* LIFE is full of troubles, I have juſt loſt 
my dear friend Thrale. I hope he is happy; but 
I have had a great loſs. I am otherwiſe pretty 
well. I require ſome care of myſelf, but that 
care is not ineffectual; and when I am out of 
order I think it often my own fault. 

« The ſpring is now making quick advances, 
As it is the ſeaſon in which the whole world is 
enlivened and invigorated, I hope that both you 
and I ſhall partake of its benefits. My deſire is 
to ſee Lichfield ; but being left executor to my 


friend, I know not whether I can be ſpared ; but! 


will try, for it is now long ſince we ſaw one another, 
and how little we can promiſe ourſelves many more 
interviews, we are taught by hourly examples of 
mortality, Let us try to live fo as that mortality 


3 ma 
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zay not be an evil. Write to me ſoon, my 
deareſt; your letters will give me great pleaſure. 

« I am ſorry that Mr. Porter has not had his 
box; but by ſending 1 it to Mr. Mathias, who very 
readily undertook its conveyance, I did the beſt I 
could, and perhaps before now he has it. 

« Be ſo kind as to make my compliments to 
my friends ; I have a great value for their kind- 
neſs, and hope to enjoy it before ſummer is paſt. 
Do write to me. I am, deareſt love, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« London, April 12, 17831, SAM. JOHNSON,” 


On Friday, April 13, being Good-Friday, I 
went to St. Clement's-church with him as uſual. 
There I ſaw again his old fellow-collegian, 
Edwards, to whom I ſaid, © I think, Sir, Dr. 
Johnſon and you meet only at Church.” —< Sir, 
(ſaid he,) it is the beſt place we can meet in, 


except Heaven, and I hope we ſhall meer there 


too.” Dr. Johnſon told me that there was very 
little communication between Edwards and him, 
after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. 
« But (ſaid he, ſmiling) he met me once, and, ſaid, 
J am told you have written a very pretty book 
called the The Rambler.” I was unwilling that he 
ſhould leave the world in total . and ſent 
him a ſet.“ 

Mr. Berrenger viſited him to-day, and, was very 
pleaſing. . We talked of an evening ſociety for 
converſation at a houſe in town, of which we were 
all members, but of which Johnſon ſaid, It will 
never do, Sir, There is nothing ſerved about 

Z 4 there, 
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there, neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor 
any thing whatever; and depend upon it, Sir, a 
man does not love to go to a place from whence 
he comes out exactly as he went in. I endea- 
voured for argument's ſake, to maintain that men 
of learning and talents might have very good 


intellectual ſociety, without the aid of any little 


gratitications of the ſenſes. Berrenger joined 
with Johnſon, and ſaid that without theſe any 
meeting would be dull and inſipid. He would 
therefore have all the flight refreſnments; nay, it 
would not be amiſs to have ſome cold meat, and a 
bottle of wine upon a ſide- board. © Sir, (ſaid 
Johnſon to me, with an air of triumph,) Mr. 
Berrenger knows the world. Every body loves to 
have good things furniſhed to them without any 
trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that as ſhe did 
not chooſe to have card-tables, ſhe ſhould have a 
profuſion of the beſt ſweetmeats, and ſhe would be 
ſure to have company enough come to her.” I 
agreed with my illuſtrious friend upon this ſubject; 
for it has picaled Gop to make man a compoſite 
animal, and where there is nothing to refreſh the 
body, the mind will languiſh. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Eaſter-day, after 
ſolemn worſhip in St. Paul's church, I found him 
alone; Dr. Scott, of the Commons came in. He 
talked of irs having been ſaid that Addiſon wrote 


ſome of his beſt papers in * The SpeRator,” 


when warm with wine. Dr. Johnſon did not 
ſcem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a con- 
fir mation of it, related, that Blackſtone, a ſober 
man, compoſed his © Commentaries ” with a 

6 | bottle 


bottle 
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bottle of port before him; and found his mind in- 
vigorated and ſupported in the fatigue of his great 
Work, by a temperate uſe of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had 
lately been, a deſire was expreſſed to know his 
authority for the ſhocking ſtory of Addiſon's 
ſending an execution into Steele's houſe. * Sir, 
(ſaid he, ) it is generally known, it is known to all 
who are acquainted with the literary hiſtory of that 
period. It is as well known, as that he wrote 
Cato.“ Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended 
Addiſon to me, by alledging that he did it in order 
to cover Steele's goods from other creditors, who 
were going to ſeize them *. 

We talked of the difference between the mode 
of education at Oxford, and that in thoſe Colleges 
where inſtruction is chiefly conveyed by lectures. 
JonxsoN. Lectures were once uſeful; but now, 
when all can read, and books are fo numerous, 
lectures are unneceſſary, If your attention fails, 
and you miſs a part of a lecture, it is loſt, you 
cannot go back as you do upon a book.” Dr. 
Scott agreed with him. „But yet (ſaid I) Dr. 
Scott, you yourſelf gave lectures at Oxford.“ ; 
He ſmiled. © You laughed (then ſaid Le at thoſe 
Who came tQ you.“ 

Dr. Scott left us, and ſoon afterwards we went 
to dinner. Our company conſiſted of Mrs, 
Williams, Mrs. Deſmoulins, Mr. Levett, Mr. | 
Allen, the printer, and Mrs. Haff, ſiſter of the 
Reverend Mr. John Weſley, and reſembling him, 
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as I thought, both in figure and manner. John. 
ſon produced now, for the firſt time, ſome hang. 


' ſome ſilver ſalvers, which he told me he had 


bought fourteen years ago; ſo it was a great day, 
J was not a little amuſed by obſerving Allen 
perpetually ſtruggling to talk in the manner of 
Johnſon, like the little frog in the fable blowing 
himfelf up to reſemble the ſtately ox. 
| TI mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood 
Society, which met every Sunday evening, at 
Coachmakers'-hall for free debate; and that the 
ſubject for this night was, the text which relates, 
with other miracles, which happened at our 
Saviouk's death, And the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the ſaints which ſlept aroſe, 
and came out of the graves after his reſurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.“ Mrs. Hall ſaid it was a very curious 
ſubject, and ſhe ſhould like to hear it diſcuſſed. 
Joanson, (ſomewhat warmly) „One would not 
go to ſuch a place to hear it, —one would not be. 
ſeen in ſuch a place—to give countenance to ſuch a 
meeting.” 1, however, reſolved that I would go, 
« But, Sir, (ſaid ſhe to Johnſon,) I ſhould like to 
hear you diſcuſs it.” He ſeemed reluctant to 
engage in it. She talked of the reſurrection of the 
human race in general, and maintained that we 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies. Jornson, 


* Nay, Madam, we ſee that it is not to be the 


ſame body; for the Scripture uſes the illuſtration 
of grain ſown, and we know that the grain which 
grows 1s not the ſame with what is ſown. You 
cannot ſuppoſe that we ſhall riſe with a diſeaſed 

: body; 
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| body; it is = if there be ſuch a ſameneſs as 


to diſtinguiſh identity of perſon.” She ſeemed 8 


deſirous of knowing more, but he left the queſtion 

in obſcurity, | 
Of apparitions, he obſerved, © A total diſbelief 
of them is adverſe to the opinion of the 

exiſtence of the ſoul between death and the laſt 

day; the queſtion ſimply is, whether departed 

ſpirits ever have the power of making themſelves 

perceptible to us; a man who thinks he has ſeen 

an apparition, can only be convinced himſelf ; his 

authority will not convince another, and his con- 

viction, if rational, muſt be founded on being told 

ſomething which cannot be auen but by fuper- 

natural means.' 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of 
which I had never heard before, — being called, 
that is, hearing one's name pronounced by the 
voice of a known perfon at a great diſtance, far 
beyond the poſſibility of being reached by any 
ſound uttered by human organs, An acquaint- 
ance, on whoſe veracity I can depend, told me, 
that walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he 
heard himſelf called from a wood, by the voice 
of a brother who had gone to America; and the 
next packet brought accounts of that brother's 
death.” Macbean aſſerted that this inexplicable 
calling was a thing very well known, Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, that one day at Oxford, as he was turning 
the key of his chamber, he heard his mother 
diſtinctly call Sam. She was then at Lichfield ; 
but nothing enſued, This phænomenon is, I 
think, as wonderful as any other myſterious fact, 

which 
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which many people are very ſlow to believe, or i. 


Etat. 72. ther, indeed, reje-* with an obſtinate contempt. 


Some time after this, upon his making a remark 
which eſcaped my attention, Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Hall were both together ſtriving to anſwer 
him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, 
« Nay, when you both ſpeak at once, it is intoler. 
able.” But checking himſelf, and ſoftening, he 
faid, © This one may ſay, though you are ladies,” 
Then he brightened into gay humour, and ad- 
dreſſed them in the words of one of the fongs in 
« The Beggar's Opera.” 


ce But two at a time there's no mortal can bear,” 


« What, Sir, (ſaid J,) are you going to turn Cap- 
tain Macheath ?” There was ſornething as plea- 
fantly ludicrous in this ſcene as can be imagined. 
The contraſt between Macheath, Polly, and Lucy 
—and Dr. Samuel Johnſon, blind, peeviſh Mrs. 
Williams, and lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, 


was exquiſite. 


I ſtole away to Coachmaker's-hall, and heard: the 


difficult text of which we had talked, diſcuſſed with 


oreat decency, and ſome intelligence, by ſeveral 
ſpeakers. There was a difference of opinion as 


to the appearance of ghoſts in modern times, 
though the arguments for it, ſupported by Mr.“ 


Addiſon's authority, preponderated. The imme- 
diate ſubject of debate was embarraſſed by the 
bodies of the ſaints having been ſaid to riſe, and by 


the queſtion what became of them afterwards; 


did they return again to their graves? or were they 
tranſlated 
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tranſlated to heaven? Only one evangeliſt men- 
tions the fact“, and the commentators whom I 
have looked at, do not make the paſſage clear. 
There is, however, no occaſion for our underſtand- 
ing it farther, than to know that it was one of the 
extraordinary manifeſtations of divine power, 
which accompanied the molt i im event that 
ever happened. 

On Friday, April 20, J ſpent with him one of 
the happieſt days that I remember to have enjoyed 
in the whole courſe of my life. Mrs. Garrick, 
whoſe grief for the loſs of her huſband was, I be- 
lieve, as hncere as wounded affection and admira- 


tion could produce, had this day, for the firſt time 


ſince his death, a ſelect party of his friends to dine 
with her, The company was Miſs Hannah More, 
who lived with her, and whom ſhe called her 
Chaplain ; Mrs.Boſcawen,5 Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnſon, 
and myſelf, We found ourſelves very elegantly 


entertained at her houſe in the Adelphi, where I 


have paſſed many a pleaſing hour with him © who 
gladdened life.” She looked well, talked of her 
luſband with complacency, and while ſhe caſt her 
eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney- 
picce, ſaid, that & death was now the moſt agree- 
able object to her. The very ſemblance of 
David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, 

with happy propriety, inſcribed under that fine 
portrait of him, which by Lady Diana's 


+ St. Matthew, chap. xxvil. v. 52, 53. 
5 See page 119 of this Volume, 
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kindneſs is now the property of my friend Mr, 


Langton, the following paſſage from his beloved 
Shakſpeare : 


8 . 125 


— A merrier man, 
« Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
te I never ſpent an hour's talk withal. 
« His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 
& For ev'ry object that the one doth catch, 
« The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt ; 
e Which his fair tongue (Conceit's expoſitor) 
_& Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
te That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
te And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe.” 


We were all in fine ſpirits; and I whiſpered to 
Mrs Boſcawen, © I believe this is as much as can 
be made of life.” In addition to a ſplendid enter- 
tainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, 
which had a peculiar appropriated value. Sir 
Joſhua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank cordially of 
it to Dr. Johnſon's health ; and though he would 
not join us, he as cordially anſwered, « Gentlemen, 
I wiſh you all as well as you do me.” 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my 
mind in fond remembrance ; but I do not find 


much converſation recorded. What I have pre. 


ſerved ſhall be faithfully given, 


One of the company mentioned Mr, Thomas 
Hollis, the ſtrenuous Whig, who uſed to ſend 


over Europe preſents of democratical books, with 


their boards ſtamped with daggers and caps of 
liberty. 


bert) 
He ut 
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liberty. Mrs. Carter ſaid, © He was a bad man. 
He uſed to talk uncharitably.“ Jounson. “ Poh! 
poh ! Madam; who is the worſe for being talked 
of uncharitably ? Beſides, he was a dull poor crea- 
ture as ever lived : And I believe he would not 


have done harm to a man whom he knew to be of 


very oppolite principles to his own. I remember 
once at the Society of Arts, when an advertiſement 
was to be drawn up, he pointed me out as the man 
who could do it beſt. This, you will obſerve, was 
kindneſs to me. I however ſlipt away, and eſcaped 
6G 
Mrs. Carter having ſaid of the ſame perſon, 
ce] doubt he was an Atheiſt.” Jonnson. 1 
don't know that. He might perhaps have be- 
come one, if he had had time to ripen, (ſmiling). 
He might have exuberated into an Atheift.”” 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds praiſed © Mudge's Ser- 
mons.” TJounson. © Mudge's Sermons' are 
good, but not practical. He graſps more fenſe 
than he can hold ; he takes more corn than he can 
make into meal; he opens a wide proſpect, 
but it is ſo diſtant, it is indiſtinct. I love 
© Blair's Sermons.“ Though the dog is a Scotch- 
man, and a Preſbyterian, and every thing he ſhould 
not be, I was the firſt to praiſe them. Such was 


my candour,” - (ſmiling). Mas. Boscawsn. 


Such his great merit to get the better of all your 
prejudices.” Joanson. © Why, Madam, let us 
compound the matter; let us aſcribe it to my can- 
dour, and his merit.” 


In the evening we had a large company in the 
drawing- room, ſeveral ladies, the Biſhop of Kil- 
| laloe, 
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laloe, Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne, of the Trea- 
ſury, &c. &c. Somebody ſaid the life of a mere 
literary man could not be very entertaining. Jonx- 
SON. © But it certainly may. This is a remark 
which has been made, and repeated, without juſtice; 
why ſhould the life of a literary man be leſs enter. 
taining than, the life of any other man? Are there 


not as intereſting varieties in ſuch a life ? As a li- 
zerary life it may be very entertaining.” Box. 
WELL. © But it muſt be better ſurely, when It is 


diverſified with a little active variety ſuch as his 
having gone to Jamaica ;—or—his having gone 
to the Hebrides,” On was not diſpleaſed at 
this. 

Talking « of a very reſpectable authour, he told 
As a curious circumſtance in his life, which was, 
that he had married a printer's devil. REYxOI hs. 
« A printer's devil, Sir! Why, I thought a printer's 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags.” 
JohNsoN. © Yes, Sir. But I ſuppoſe, he had her 
face waſhed, and put clean clothes on her. (Then 
looking very ſerious, and very earneſt) And ſhe did 
not diſgrace him—the woman had a bottom of good 
ſenſe.” The word bottom thus introduced, was ſo 
ludicrous when contraſted with his gravity, that 
moſt of us could not forbear tittering and laugh- 
ing, though I recollect that the Biſhop of Killaloe 
kept his countenance with perfect ſteadineſs, while 


Miſs Hannah More ſlyly hid her face behind a 


lady's back who fat on the ſame ſettee with her. 
His pride could not bear that any expreſſion of 


his ſhould excite ridicule, when he did not intend 
it; he therefore reſolved to aſſume and exerciſe 
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Da. JOHNSON. 1 
deſpotick power, glanced ſternly around, and cal- 1781. 
led out in a ſtrong tone, Where's the merri- — 
ment ?” Then collecting himſelf, and looking | 
aweful, to make us feel how he could impoſe re- 
fraint, and as it were ſearching his mind for a 
{ill more ludicrous word, he ſlowly pronounced, 
« ſay the woman was fundamentally fenfible ;” as 
if he had ſaid, hear this now, and laugh if you Gare: 
We all ſat compoſed as at a funeral, 

He and I walked away together; we ſtopped a 
little while by. the rails of the Adelphi, looking on 
the Thames, and I ſaid to him with ſome emotion 
that I was now thinking of two friends we had 
loſt, who once lived in the buildings behind us, 
Beauclerk and Garrick. * Aye, Sir, (ſaid he, ten- 
derly) and two ſuch friends as cannot be ſupphed.” 

For ſome time after this day I did not fee him 
very often, and of the converſation which I did 
enjoy, I am ſorry to find I have preferyed but 
little. I was at this time engaged in a variety of 
other matters, which required exertion and aſſi- 
duity, and neceſſarily 58 almoſt all my 
time. 

One day having ſpoken very freely of thoſe who were 
then in power, he ſaid to me, Between ourſelves, Sir, 
I do not like to give oppoſition the ſatisfaction of 
knowing how much I difapprove of the miniſtry.” 
And when I mentioned that Mr. Burke had 
boaſted how quiet the nation was in George the 
Second's reign, when Whigs were in power, 
compared with the preſent reign, when Tories 
governed ;—< Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) you are to 
canſider that Tories having more reverence for 

You. 1. A a government, 
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printer, the eldeſt ſon of his old and conſtan 


THE LIFE OF 
government, will not oppoſe with the ſame violence 
as Whigs, who being unreſtrained by that princi- 
ple, will oppoſe by any means.“ 

This month he loſt not only Mr. Thrale, but 
another friend, Mr. William Strahan, Junior, 


friend, Printer to his Majeſty. 


To Mrs. STRAHAN. 
« DEAR Mabpan, 


THE grief which I feel for the loſs of 
very kind friend is ſufficient to make me knoy 
how much you ſuffer by the death of an amiable 
ſon; a man, of whom I think it may truly be aid, 
that no one knew him who does not lament him. 
I look upon myſelf as having a friend, mae 
friend, taken from me. 

« Comfort, dear Madam, I would give oor 
J could, but I know how little the forms of conſo- 
lation can avail. Let me, however, counſel, you 
not to waſte your health in unprofitable ſorrow, 
but go to Bath, and endeavour to prolong your 
own life; but when we have all done all that ve 
can, one friend muſt in time loſe the other. 1 
am, dear Madam, 


« Your moſt W ſervant, 


April 23, 1781. cc SAM. JOHNSON.” - 


On Tueſday, May 8, I had the pleaſure of 


again dining with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. 


Dilly's. No zegociation was now required to bring 
| them 
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Da. JOHNSON. 
them together; for Johnſon was ſo well ſatisfied 
with the former interview, that he was very glad 
to meet Wilkes again, who was this day ſeated 


between Dr. Beattie and Dr. Johnſon; (between 


Truth and Reafon, AS General Paoli ſai d, when'T 
told him of it.) WILXES. I have been thinking, 


Dr. Johnſon, that there ſhould be a bill brought | 


into parliament that the controverted elections for 
Scotland ſhould be tried in that country, at their 
own Abbey of Holy-Rood Houſe, and not here; 
for the conſequence of trying them here is, that 
we have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come 
up and never go back again, Now here is Boſwell, 
who is come up upon the election for his own 


county which will not laſt a fortnight.” Jonxsow. 


« Nay, Sir, I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould be 
tried at all; for, you know, one Scotchman is as 
good as another.” WiLKEs. Pray, Boſwell, how 
much may be got in a year by an Advocate at the 
Scotch bar?“ - BoswELL. *I believe two thou- 
fand pounds.” WILEk ES. © How can it be poſſible 
to ſpend that money in Scotland?“ Jokxsox. 
« Why, Sir, the money may be ſpent in England : 
but there is a harder queſtion. If one man in 
Scotland gets poſſeſſion of two thouſand pounds, 
what remains for all the reft of the nation?” 
WiLKkEs. * You know, in the laſt war, the immenſe 
booty which Thurot carried off by the complete 
plunder of ſeven Scotch iſles ; He re-embarked 
with three and /+ ix-pence.” Here again ] ohnſon 
and Wilkes joined in extravagant ſportive raillery 


upon the 3 poverty of Scotland, which 


A a 2 . | Dr. 
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T. KS LIXD OE. 
Dr. Beattie and 1 did not than. it wore our while 


to dilpute. 

The ſubject of quotation 0 bee 
Mr. Wilkes cenſured it as pedantry. Jonusox. 
« No, Sir, it is a god thing; there is a commu- 
nity of mind in it. Claſſical quotation is the 
parole of literary men all over the world.” 
WiLxts. „Upon the continent they all quote 
the vulgate Bible. Shakſpeare is chiefly quoted 
here; and we quote alſo Pope, Prior, Butler, 
Waller, and ſometimes Cowley.” 

We talked of Letter- writing. ae Ck 
is now become ſo. much the faſhion to publiſh 
letters, that in order to avoid it, I put as little into 
mine as I can.” BoswELL. © Do what you will, 


Sir, you cannot avoid it. Should you even write 


as ill as you can, your letters would be publiſhed 
as curioſities: 


c © Behold. a miracle! inſtead of wit, 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ,” 


He gave vs an entertaining account of Bet Fliut, 
a woman of the town, who, with ſome eccentrick 
talents and much effrontery, forced herſelf upon 
his acquaintance. Bet (ſaid he) wrote her own 
Life i in yerſe*, which ſhe brought to me, wiſhing 


that 


— — 


0 


fJohnſon, whoſe memory was wonderfully retentive, remem- 


bered the firſt four lines of this curious production, which have 
been communicated to me by a young lady of his acquaintance: 


% When firſt I drew my vital breath, 
- *« Alittle minikin I came upon earth; 5 
a 66 


that I would furniſh her with a Preface to Tt. 


(laughing) I uſed to ſay of her that ſflè was. 
generally ſlut and drunkard ;—oecahonially, whore 


and thief, She had, however, genteel Todgitigs, A 


ſpinner on which ſhe played, and a boy thät Walked 


before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up on b 
charge of ſtealing a counterpane, and tried at the 
Old-Bailey. Chief Juſtice = — who loved a 
wench, ſummed up favourably, and the Was 


acquitted. After which, Bet ſaid, with a gay and ü 


atisfied air, Now that the counterpane is 22 con, 
I ſhall make a petticoat of it“ 

Talking of oratoty, Mr. Wilkes deſefibed it c 
accompanied with all the charms of Poetica ex- 
preſſion. JonnsoN. © No, Sir; oratory” is the 
power of beating down your adverfary's argu- 
ments, and putting better in their place.“ 
Wil kks. © But this does not move the paſſions.” 
Joaxson., © He muſt be a weak man who is to 
be ſo moved.“ Wirkes. (naming a celebrated 
orator) © Amidſt all the brilliane7 of ——'s 
imagination, and the exuberance of his wit, there 
is a ſtrange want of raſte. It was obſerved of 
Apelles's Venus, that her fleſh ſeemed as if ſhe 
had been nouriſhed by roſes : his oratory would 
ſometimes make one ſuſpect that he eats e 
and drinks whiſky.” 

Mr. Wilkes obſerved, how tenacious we are of 
forms in this EN 2 ye as an  ihſtance, the 


« And then I came from a dark abode, 
Into this gay and gaudy world, 
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upon his own ground. * Sure, Sir, 5% don't 
think a . reſolution of the Houſe of Commons equal to 
| the law of the land.” Wilkus. (at once perceiv- 


repartee, was extremely agreeable. Johnſon went 


the current coin muſt be exported.” 


THE LIFE OF 
vote of the Houſe of Commons for | remitting 
money to pay the army in America in Portugal 
Pieces, when, i in reality, the remittance is made 
not in Portugal money, but in our own ſpecie. 
Jonmson. « Is there not a law, Sir, againſt ex. 
Porting the current coin of the realm?“ WII R. 
« Yes, Sir: but might not. the. Houſe of Com- 
mons, in caſe of real evident neceſſity, order ou 
own current coin to be ſent into our own colo- 
nies?” —Here Johnſon, with that quickneſs. of 
recollection which diſtinguiſhed him ſo eminently, 
gave the Middleſex Patriot an admirable | retort 


ing the application) © Gop forbid; Sir. 20 
hear what had been treated with ſuch violence in 
« The F alſe Alarm,” now turned into pleaſant 


on Locke obſerves well, that a prohibition to 
export the current coin is impolitick ; for whenthe 
balance of trade happens to be againſt a ſtate, 


Mr. Beauclerk's 'great library 8 chis ſeaſan 
ſold in London by auction. Mr. Wilkes faid, 


he wondered to find in it ſuch a numerous collee- 


tion of ſermons, ſeeming to think it ſtrange chat a 


gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk's character in the 
gay world, . ſhould have. choſen to have many 


compoſitions of that kind. JohNSs oN. Why, 
Sir, you are to conſider, that ſermons make a 
conſiderable branch of Engliſh literature; fo 
that a library muſt be very imperfect if it has 
not 
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not a numerous collection of ſermons *: and in all 
collections, Sir, the deſire of augmenting it grows — 
ee 


3 Mr. Wilkes Nebel did not know that there is in an 
Engliſh ſermon the moſt comprehenſive and lively account of 
that entertaining faculty, for which he himſelf is ſo much 
admired. It is in Dr. Barrow's firſt volume, and fourteenth 
ſermon, ©** Againſt fool iſb Talking and Teſting. ” My old ac- 
quaintance, the late Corbyn Morris, in his ingenious «* Eſſay on 
Wit, Humour, and Ridicule,” calls it“ a profu/e deſcription of 
Wit: bat I do not ſee how it could be curtailed, without 
leaving out ſome good circumſtance of diſcrimination. As it 
is not generally known, and may perhaps diſpoſe ſome to read 


ſermons, from which they may receive real advantage, while 


looking only for entertainment, I ſhall here ſubjoin it. 
« But firſt (ſays the learned preacher) it may be demanded, 


what the thing we ſpeak of is? Or what this facetiouſneſs (or 


avit, as he calls it before) doth import? To which queſtions I 
might reply, as Democritus did to him that aſked the definition 
of a man, **Tis that which we all ſee and know.“ Any one 
better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can 
inform him by deſcription. It is, indeed, a thing ſo verſatile 
and multiform, appearing in ſo many ſhapes, ſo many poſtures, ſo 
many garbs, ſo variouſly apprehended by ſeveral eyes and Judge- 
meats, that it ſeemeth no leſs hard to ſettle a clear and certain 
notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define 
the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat alluſion 
to a known ſtory, or in ſeaſonable application of a trivial ſaying, 
or in forging an appoſite tale: ſometimes it playeth in words 
and phraſes, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their ſenſe, 
or the affinity of their ſound : ſometimes it is wrapped in a dreſs 
of humourous expreſſion: ſometimes it lurketh under an odd 
ſimilitude: ſometimes it is lodged in a fly queſtion, i in a ſmart 
anſwer, ina quirkiſh reaſon, in a ſhrewd intimarion, in cunningly 
diverting or cleverly retorting an objection : ſometimes it 
is couched in a bold ſcheme of ſpeech, in a tart irony, in a 
luſty hyperbole, in a ſtartling metaphor, in a plauſible recon- 
cilin g of contradictions, or in acute nonſenſe ; ſometimes a 
ſcenical repreſentation of perſons or things, A counterfeit ſpeech, 
a mimical look or geſture, paſſeth for it: ſometimes an affected 
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fironger © in proportion to the advance in acquiſi. 
tion; as motion is accelerated by the continuance 
of the impetus. Beſides, Sir, (looking at Mr, 
Wilkes with a placid but ſignificant ſmile) a man 
may collect ſermons with intention of making 
himſelf better by them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk 


intended, that ſome time or other that W be 
the caſe with him.“ 


ſimplicity, ſometimes a preſumptuous bluntneſs giveth it being: 
ſometimes it rifeth only from a lucky hitting upon what is 
{ſtrange : ſometimes from a crafty wreſting obvious matter to the 


purpoſe. Often it conſiſteth in one knows not what, and 


ſpringeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccounta. 
ble, and inexplicable ; being anſwerable to the numberleſs 
rovings of fancy, and windings of language. It is, in ſhort, a 

manner of ſpeaking out of the ſimple and plain way, (ſuch as 
reaſon teacheth and proveth things by,) which by a pretty ſur. 
prizing uncouthneſs in conceit or expreſſion, doth affect and 
amuſe the fancy, ſtirring in it ſome wonder, and breeding ſome 
delight thereto. It raiſeth admiration, as ſignifying a nimble 


| lagacity of apprehenſion, a ſpecial felicity of invention, a viva- 


city of ſpirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar ; it ſeeming to 
argue a rare quickneſs of parts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable; a notable ſkill, that he can dextrouſly ac- 
commodate them to the purpoſe before him; together with a 
lively briſkneſs of humour, not apt to damp thoſe ſportful flaſhes 
of imagination. (Whence in Ariſtotle ſuch perſon are termed 
eridigi, dextrous men, and evorgore;, men of facile or verſatile 


manners, who can eaſily turn themſelves to all things, or turn all 


chings to themſelves.) It alſo procureth delight, by gratifying 
curioſity with its rareneſs, as ſemblance of difficulty: (as mon- 
ſters, not for their beauty, but their rarity ; as juggling tricks, 
not for their uſe, but their abſtruſeneſs, are beheld with pleaſure:) 
by diverting the mind from its road of ſerious thoughts; by in- 
ſtilling gaiety and airineſs of ſpirit ; by provoking to ſuch dif- 
poſitions of ſpirit in way of emulation or complaiſance ; and by 
ſeafoning matters, otherwiſe diſtaſteful or 12508 s with an unuſual 
and hence grateful tang,” __ 

+ Bp Mr, 


Mr. Wilkes ſaid to me, loud 3 for Dr. 
Johnſon to hear, © Dr. Johnſon ſhould make me 
a preſent of his © Lives of the Poets,” as I ama 
poor patriot who cannot afford to buy them.” 
Johnſon ſeemed to take no notice of this hint ; 
but in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly, 
« Pray, Sir, be fo good as to ſend a ſet of my 
Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments.” 
This was accordingly done; and Mr. Wilkes 
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paid Dr. Johnſon a viſit, was courteouſly received 


and ſat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. 
Dilly himſelf was called down ſtairs upon buſineſs; 
J left the room for ſome time; when I returned, 
I was ſtruck with obſerving Dr. Samuel Johnſon 
and John Wilkes, Eſq. literally z&e 2 tete; for 
they were reclined upon their chairs, with their 
heads leaning almoſt cloſe to each other, and 
talking earneſtly, in a kind of canfidential whiſper, 
of the perſonal quarrel between George the Second 
and the King of Pruſſia, Such a ſcene of per- 
fectly eaſy ſociality between two ſuch opponents in 
the war of political controverſy, as that which T 
now beheld, would have been an excellent ſubject 
for a picture. It preſented to my mind the happy 
days which are foretold in Scripture, when the 
lion ſhall lie down with the kid.“ 


+ When J mentioned this to the Biſhop of Killaloe, *« With 

the goat,” ſaid his Lordſhip. Such, however, is the engaging 
politeneſs and pleaſantry of Mr. Wilkes, and ſuch the ſocial good 
humour of the Biſhop, that when they dined together at Mr. 
Dilly's, where I alſo was, they were mutually agreeable. 


After 
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ſtronger in proportion to the advance in acquiſi- 
tion; as motion is accelerated by the continuance 
of the impetus. Beſides, Sir, (looking at Mr. 
Wilkes with a placid but ſignificant ſmile) a man 
may collect ſermons with intention of making 
himſelf better by them. I hope Mr. Pt 
intended, that ſome time or other that ſhould be 
the caſe with him.” 


fiimplicity, ſometimes a pee bluntneſs giveth it being: 
ſometimes it rifeth only from a lucky hitting upon what is 
{ſtrange : ſometimes from a crafty wreſting obvious matter to the 
purpoſe. Often it conſiſteth in one knows not what, and 
ſpringeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccounta. 
ble, and inexplicable ; being anſwerable to the numberleſs 
rovings of fancy, and windings of language, Tt is, in ſhort, a 
manner of ſpeaking out of the ſimple and plain way, (ſuch as 
reaſon teacheth and proveth things by,) which by a pretty ſur. 
prizing uncouthneſs in conceit or expreſſion, doth affe& and 
amuſe the fancy, ſtirring in it ſome wonder, and breeding ſome 
delight thereto, It raifeth admiration, as ſignifying a nimble 
ſagacity of apprehenſion, a ſpecial felicity of invention, a viva- 
city of ſpirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar ; it ſeeming to 
argue a rare quickneſs of parts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable; a notable ſkill, that he can dextrouſly ac- 
commodate them to the purpoſe before him; together with a 
lively briſkneſs of humour, not apt to damp thoſe ſportful flaſhes 
of imagination. (Whence in Ariſtotle ſuch perſons are termed 
eridige, dextrous men, and tuen, men of facile or verſatile 
manners, who can eaſily turn themſelves to all things, or turn all 
chings to themſelves.) It alſo procureth delight, by gratifying 
curioſity with its rareneſs, as ſemblance of difficulty: (as mon- 
ſters, not for their beauty, but tlleir rarity ; as juggling tricks, 
not for their uſe, but their abſtruſeneſs, are beheld with pleaſure :) 
by diverting the mind from its road of ſerious thoughts ; by in- 
ſtilling gaiety and airineſs of ſpirit ; by provoking to ſuch diſ- 
poſitions of ſpirit in way of emulation or complaiſance ; and by 
ſeaſoning matters, otherwiſe diſtaſteful or inſipid, with an unuſual 
and thence grateful ang. 


2 Mr, 


„DR. JOHNSON, 


Mr. Wilkes ſaid to me, loud enough for Dr. 
Johnſon to hear, Dr. Johnſon ſhould make me 
a preſent of his © Lives of the Poets, as I am a 
poor patriot who cannot afford to buy them.” 
Johnſon ſeemed to take no notice of this hint ; 
but in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly, 
« Pray, Sir, be fo good as to ſend a ſet of my 
Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments.” 
This was accordingly done; and Mr. Wilkes 


paid Dr. Johnſon a viſit, was courteouſly received 


and fat with him a long time. | 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. 
Dilly himſelf was called down ſtairs upon buſineſs ; 
I left the room for ſome time; when I returned, 
I was ſtruck with obſerving Dr. Samuel Johnſon 
and John Wilkes, Eſq. literally tete d ze; for 
they were reclined upon their chairs, with their 
heads leaning almoſt cloſe to each other, and 
talking earneſtly, in a kind of canfidential whiſper, 
of the perſonal quarrel between George the Second 
and the King of Pruſſia, Such a ſcene of per- 
fectly eaſy ſociality between two ſuch opponents in 
the war of political controverſy, as that which 1 
now beheld, would have been an excellent ſubject 
for a picture. It preſented to my mind the happy 
days which are foretold in Scripture, when the 
lion ſhall lie down with the kid.“ 


+ When J mentioned this to the Biſhop of Killaloe, “ With 
the goat,” ſaid his Lordſhip. Such, however, is the engaging 
politeneſs and pleaſantry of Mr. Wilkes, and ſuch the ſocial good 
humour of the Biſhop, that when they dined together at Mr, 
Dilly's, where I alſo was, they were mutually agreeable. 


After 
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After this day there was another pretty long 
interyal, during which Dr. Johnſon and I did nor 
meet. When 1 mentioned it to him with regret, 
he was pleaſed to ſay, © Then, ir, let us live 
double.” 

About this time it was much the faſhion ks 
ſeveral ladies to have eyening aflemblies, where 
the fair ſex might Participate in converſation with 
literary and ingenious men, animated by a defire 
to pleaſe. Theſe focieties were. denominated 
Blue-ftocking Clubs, the origin of which title being 
little known, it may be worth while to relate it. 


One of the moſt eminent members. of thoſe ſocie- 


ties, when they firſt commenced, was Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet, whoſe dreſs was remarkably grave, and in 
particular it was obſerved, that he wore blue 
ſtockings. Such was the excellence of his con- 
verſation, that his abſence was felt as ſo great a 
loſs, that it uſed to be ſaid, © We can do nothing 
without the Zlze-ftockings ; and thus by degrees 
the title was eſtabliſhed. Miſs Hannah More 
has admirably deſcribed a Blue-ftecking Club, in 


her „Bas Bleu, a poem in which many of the 
| perſons who were moſt conſpicuous there are 


mentioned. 

Johnſon was prevailed with to come ſometimes 
into theſe circles, and did not think himſelf 
too grave even for the lively Miſs Monckton 
(now Counteſs of Corke) who uſed to have the 
fineſt bit of blue at the houſe of her mother, Lady 
Galway. Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and 
they uſed to talk together with all imaginable eaſe. 
A ſingular inſtance happened one evening, when 


ſhe 
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ſhe inſiſted that ſome of Sterne's writings were 1787. 
very pathetick. Johnſon bluntly denied it. 
am ſure (ſaid ſhe) they have affected me. 
« Why (ſaid Johnſon, ſmiling, and rolling himſelf 
about, ) that is, becauſe, deareſt, you're a dunce.“ 
When ſhe ſome time afterwards mentioned this to 
him, he ſaid with equal truth and politeneſs; 
« Madam, if I had thought ſo, I certainly ſhould 
not have ſaid it.” 

Another evening Johnſon's kind indulgence 
towards me had a pretty difficult trial, I had 
dined at the Duke of Montroſe's with a very 
agreeable party, and his Grace, according to his 
uſual cuſtom, had circulated the bottle very freely. 
Lord Graham and I went together to Miſs 
Monckton's, where I certainly was in extraordinary 
ſpirits, and above all fear or awe. In the midſt of 
a great number of perſons of the firſt rank, 
amongſt whom I recollect with confuſion, a noble 
lady of the moſt ſtately decorum, I placed myſelf 
next to Johnſon, and thinking myſelf now fully 
his match, talked to him in a loud and boiſterous 
manner, deſirous to let the company know how I 
could contend with Ajax. I particularly remember 
preſſing him upon the value of the pleaſures of the 
imagination, and as an illuſtration of my argu- 
ment, aſking him, © What, Sir, ſuppoſing were to 
fancy that the (naming the moſt charming 
Ducheſs in his Majeſty's dominions) were in love 
with me, ſhould I not be very happy?” My 
friend with much addreſs evaded my interrogato- 
ries, and "Ry me as quiet as poſſible ; but it may 

eaſily 
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1781. eaſily be conceived how he muſt have felt.5 Hows 
—_— ever, when a few days afterwards I waited upon 


him and made an apology, he ne with mn 
molt friendly gentleneſs. 


While I remained in London this year, Ichades 
and I dined together at ſeveral places. | I dnn | 


* 


5 Next day I endeavoured to give what had happened the 9 
ingenious turn J could, by the following verſes: 


To the Wanda Miſs MoxcxTox, 


NO that with th' excellent Montroſe 
I had the happineſs to dine; 
Not that I late from table roſe, 
From Graham's wit, from generous wine; 


It was not theſe alone which led 
On ſacred manners to encroach ; 

And made me feel what moſt I dread, | 
Joansox's juſt frown, and ſelf. reproach. 


But when I enter'd, not abaſh'd, 

From your bright eyes were ſhot ſuch rays, 
At once intoxication flaſh'd, 

And all my frame was in a blaze! 


But not a brilliant blaze I own, 

Of the dull ſmoke I'm yet aſham'd ; 
I was a dreary ruin grown, 

And not enlighten'd though inflam d. 


Victim at once to wine and love, 
J hope, Ma RIA you'll forgive; 
While I invoke the powers above, 
That henceforth J may wiſer live. 


'The lady was generouſly forgiving, returned me an obliging 
anſwer, and I thus obtained an 4 of Obliwion, and took care 
never to offend again. 


| | Pe | a placid 
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a placid day at Dr. Butter's, who had now re- 
moved from Derby to Lower Groſvenor- ſtreet, 
London; but of his converſation on that and other 
occaſions during this period, I neglected to keep 
any regular record, and ſhall therefore inſert here 
ſome miſcellaneous articles which I find in my 
Johnſonian notes. 

His diſorderly habits, when « making proviſion 
for the day that was paſſing over him, appear 
from the following anecdote, communicated to 
me by Mr. John Nichols: —“ In the year 1763, 
a young bookſeller, who was an apprentice to Mr. 
Whiſton, waited on him with a ſubſcription to his 
Shakſpeare! and obſerving that the Doctor 
made no entry in any book of the ſubſcriber's 
name, ventured diffidently to aſk, whether he 
would pleaſe to have the gentleman's addreſs, that 
it might be properly inſerted in the printed liſt of 
ſubſcribers.— I ſhall print no Liſt of Subhſcribers; 
faid Johnſon, with great abruptneſs : but almoſt 
immediately recollecting himſelf, added, very 


complacently, Sir, I have two very cogent 


reaſons for not printing any liſt of ſubſcribers ;— 
one, that | have loſt all the names,—the other, 
that I have ſpent all the money.“ 

Johnſon could not braok appearing to be worſted 
in argument, even when he had taken the wrong 
fide, to ſhew the force and dexterity of his talents. 
When, therefore, he perceived that his opponent 
gained ground, he had recourſe to ſome ſudden 
mode of robuſt ſophiſtry. Once when I was 
preſſing upon him with viſible advantage, he 
ſtopped me thus ;=& My dear Boſwell, let's have 


no 
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more of this; you'll make nothing of it. Id 
rather have you whiſtle a Scotch tune.“ F 

Care, however, muſt be taken to diſtinguiſh 
between Johnſon when he © talked for victory,“ 
and Johnſon when he had no deſire but to inform 
and illuſtrate.—* One of Johnſon's principal 
talents (ſays an eminent friend of his) was ſhewn 
in maintaining the wrong ſide of an argument, 
and in a ſplendid perverſion of the truth.—If you 
could contrive to have his fair opinion on a ſub. 


ject, and without any bias from perſonal prejudice, 


or from a wiſh to be victorious in argument, it was 
wiſdom ſclf, not only convincing, but over- 
powering.” 

He had, however, all his life habituated himſelf 
to conſider converſation as a trial of intellectual 


_ vigour and ſkill; and to this, I think, we may 


venture to aſcribe that unexampled richneſs and 
brilliancy which appeared in his own. As a proof 
at once of his eagerneſs for colloquial diſtinction, 
and his high notion of this eminent friend, he once 
addreſſed him thus: ,we now have been ſeveral 
hours together; and you have ſaid but ene thing 
for which I envied you.” 

He' diſliked much all ſpeculative deſponding 
conſiderations, which tended to diſcourage men 
from diligence and exertion. He was 1n this like 
Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Daines 
Barrington told me, uſed to ſay, J hate a c 
Zeno man.” Upon being aſked by a friend what 
he ſhould think of a man who was apt to ſay uon ef 
zanti ;—© That he's a ſtupid fellow, Sir. (anſwered 
Johnſon): What would theſe tanti men be doing 

the 
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which generally engage us in a courſe of action, 
and inquiring a reaſon for taking ſo much trouble; 
« Sir, (ſaid he, in an animated tone) it is driving 
on the ſyſtem of life.“ 

He told me, that he was glad that J had, by 
General Oglethorpe's means become acquainted 
with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentleman, 
whatever objections were made to him, had know- 
ledge and abilities much above the claſs of ordina- 
x writers, and deſerves to be remembered as a 
_ reſpectable name in literature, were it only for his 
admirable © Letters on the Engliſh Nation,” 
under the name of © Battiſta Angeloni, a Jeſuit.” 

Johnſon and Shebbeare?, were frequently 
named together, as having in former reigns had 
no predilection for the family of Hanover. The 
authour of the celebrated © Heroick Epiſtle to 
Sir William Chambers,” introduces them in one 


line, in a liſt of thoſe who © taſted the ſweets of 


his preſent Majeſty's reign.” Such was Johnſon's 
candid reliſh of the merit of that ſatire, that he 
allowed Dr. Goldſmith, as he told me, to read it 
to him from beginning to end, and did not refuſe 
his praiſe to irs execution. 

Goldſmith could ſometimes take adventurous 
liberties with him, and eſcape unpuniſhed. Beau- 


clerk told me that when Goldſmith talked of a 


project for having a third Theatre in London, 


7 I recolleR a ludicrous paragraph in the news- papers, that the 
King had penſioned both a He- bear and a She bear. 
6 


ſolely 
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ſolely for the exhibition of new plays, in order to 
deliver authours from the ſuppoſed tyranny of 
managers, Johnſon treated it ſlightingly; upon 
which Goldſmith ſaid, Aye, aye, this may be 


- nothing to you, who can now ſhelter yourſelf 


behind the corner of a penſion ;” and that John. 


ſon bore this with good- humour. 

« Johnſon praiſed the Earlof Carliſle's Poems,which 
his Lordſhip had publiſhed with his name, as not dif. 
daining to be a candidate for literary fame. My 
friend was of opinion, that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deſerved to have 
his merit handſomely allowed*. In this I think 


he 


Men of rank and fortune however ſhould be pretty well 
aſſured of having a real claim to the approbation of the publick, 
as writers, before they venture to ſtand forth. Dryden in his 
preface to All for Love,” thus expreſſes himſelf ; 

Men of pleafant converſation (at leaſt eſteemed ſo) and 
endued with a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped out by a 
ſmattering of Latin, are ambitious to diſtinguiſh themſelyes 
from the herd of gentlemen, by their poetry : 


«© Rarns enim fermt ſenſus communis in illa 
Fortuna. 


And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with 


what fortune has done for them, and fit down quietly with their 


eſtates, but they muſt call their wits in queſtion, and needleſly 
expoſe their nakedneſs to publick view? Not conſidering that 
they are not to expect the fame approbation from ſober men, which 
they have found from their flatterers after the third bottle: If a 
little glittering in diſcourſe has-paſſed them on us for witty men, 
where was the neceſſity of undeceiving the world? Would a man 
who has an ill title ta an eſtate, but yet is in poſſeſſion of it, 
would he bring i it of his own accord to be tried at Weſtminſter ? 
We who write, if ws want ths talents, yet have the excuſe that 

we 
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he was more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, 
in his © Elegy to Lord Villiers,” in which under 
the pretext of © ſuperiour toils, demanding all 
their care,” he diſcovers a jealouſy of the great 
paying their court to the Muſes : 


"ME to the choſen few 
« Who dare excel, thy foſt'ring aid afford, 
« Their arts, their magick powers, with. honours 
bags | I 
ce F.xalt ;—but be thyſelf what they record.” 


Johnſon had called twice on the Biſhop of 
Killaloe before his Lordſhip ſet out for Ireland, 
having miſſed him the firſt time. He ſaid, « Ir 
would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not 
ſeen him. No man ever paid more attention to 
another than he has done to me?; and I have 


neglected 


we do it for a poor ſubſiſtence ; but what can be urged in their 
defence, who not having the vocation of poverty to ſcribble, out 
of mere wantonneſs take pains to make themſelves ridiculous ? 
Horace was certainly in the right where he ſaid, © That no man 
is ſatisfied with his own condition.” A Poet is not pleaſed, 
becauſe he is not rich ; and the rich are diſcontented becauſe 
the poets will not admit them of their number.”? 

9 This gave me very great pleaſure, for there had been once a 
pretty ſmart altercation between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a 


queſtion, whether a man could improve himſelf after the age of 


forty-five; when Johnſon in a haſty humour, expreſſed himſelf in 
a manner not quite civil, Dr. Barnard made it the ſubject of a 
copy of pleaſant verſes, in which he ſuppoſed himſelf to learn 


different perfections from different men. They coneluded 
with delicate i irony: 


66 Johnſon ſhall teach me how to place 


In faireſt light each borrow'd. grace; | 
Vol. III. B b 2 From 
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neglected him, not wilfully, but from being other- 
wiſe occupied. Always, Sir, fet a high value on 


ſpontaneous kindneſs. He whoſe inclination 


prompts him to cultivate your friendſhip of his 
own accord, will love you more than one whom 
you have been at pains to attach to you. 


Johnſon told me, that he was once much pleaſed 


to find that a carpenter, who lived near him, was 
very ready to ſhew him ſome things in his buſineſs 
which he wiſhed to ſee: © it was paying (ſaid he) 
reſpect to literature. 

J aſked him if he was not diſſatisfied with having 


fo ſmall a ſhare of wealth, and none of thoſe dif. 


tinctions in the ſtate which are the objects of am- 
bition. He had only a penſion of three hundred a 
year. Why was he not in ſuch circumſtances as 
to keep his coach? Why had he not ſome conſi- 
derable office? JonnsoN. © Sir, I have never 
complained of the world; nor do I think that 
I have reaſon to complain. It is rather to be 
wondered at that I have ſo much. My penſion is 
more out of the uſual courſe of things than any 
inſtance that I have known. Here, Sir, was a man 
avowedly no friend to Government at the time, 
who got a penſion without aſking for it. I never 
courted the great; they ſent for me; but I think 


From him I'll learn to write: 
c Copy his clear familiar ſtyle, 
% And by the roughneſs of his file 
„Grow, like Himſelf, polite.” 


I know not whether Johnſon ever ſaw the Poem, but I had oc- 
caſion to find that as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other better, 
their mutual regard increaſed, 

they 
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they now give me up. They are ſatisfied; they 1781. 
have ſeen enough of me.“ Upon my obſerving . 
that I could not believe this, for they muſt certainly 

be highly pleaſed by his converſation ; conſcious of 

his own ſuperiority, he anſwered, «No, Sir; great 

Lords and great Ladies don't love to have their 

mouths ſtopped.” This was very expreſſive of 

the effect which the force of his underſtanding and 

brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce; and, 

to be ſure, they muſt have found themſelves 

ſtrangely diminiſhed in his company. When 1 | 
warmly declared how happy I was at all times to 3 
hear him ;—© Yes, Sir, (ſaid he); but if you = 
were Lord Chancellor, it would not be ſo: you 
would then confider your own dignity.” 

There was much truth and knowledge of 
human nature in this remark. But certainly one 
ſhould think, that in whatever elevated ſtate of 
life a man who knew the value of the converſation 
of Johnſon might be placed, though he might 
prudently avoid a fituation in which he might 
appear leſſened by compariſon; yet he would 
frequently gratify himſelf in private with the par- 
ticipation of the rich intellectual entertainment 
which Johnſon could furniſh. Strange, however, 
it is, to conſider how few of the great ſought his 
ſociety; ſo that if one were diſpoſd to take 
occaſion for ſatire on that account, very conſpicu- 
ous objects preſent themſelves. His noble friend, 

Lord Elibank, well obſerved, that if a great man 
procured an interview with Johnſon, and did not 
viſh to ſee him more, it ſhewed a mere idle curio- 
ſuy, and a wretched want of reliſh for extraordinary 
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powers of mind. Mrs Thrale juſtly and wittily 
accounted ſor ſuch conduct by ſaying, that John. 
ſon's converſation was by much too ſtrong for a 
perſon accuſtomed to obſequiouſneſs and flattery 
it was muſtard in a young child's mouth] 

One day, when 1 told him that I was a zealous 
Tory, but not enough © according to knowledge,” 
and ſhould be obliged to him for * a reaſon,” he 


| was ſo candid, and expreſſed himſelf ſo well, that! 


begged of him to repeat what he had ſaid, and! 
wrote down as follows : 


Of Tory and Wis. 


« A wiſe Tory and a wiſe Whig, I believe, will 
agree. Their principles are the ſame, though 
their modes of thinking are different. A high 
Tory makes Government unintelligible : it is loſt 
in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it imprac- 
ticable : he is for allowing ſo much liberty to every 
man, that there 1s not power enough to govern any 
man. The prejudice of the Tory is for eſtabliſh- 
ment; the prejudice of the Whig is for innova- 
tion. A Tory does not wiſh to give more real 
power to Government; but that Government 
ſhould have more reverence. Then they differ as 
to the Church. The Tory is not for giving more 
legal powePto the Clergy, but wiſhes they ſhould 
have a conſiderable influence, founded on the 
opinion of mankind ; the Whig is for limiting 
and watching them with a narrow jealouſy.” 


To 
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To Mr. PERKINS. 
cc SIR, 


« However often I have ſeen you, I have 
hitherto forgotten the note, but I have now ſent 
it: with my good wiſhes for the proſperity of you 
and you partner, of whom, from our ſhort con- 
verſation, I could not judge otherwiſe than fa- 
vourably, I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« [une 2, 1781. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


On Saturday, June 2, I ſet out for Scotland, 
and had promiſed, to pay a viſit, in my way, as I 
ſometimes did, at Southill, in Bedfordſhire, at 
the hoſpitable manſion of *Squire Dilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy friends, the bookſellers, in the 
Poultry. Dr. Johnſon agreed to be of the party 
this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to 
go and ſee Lord Bute's feat at Luton Hoe. He 
talked little to us in the carriage, being chiefly 
occupied in reading Dr. Watſon's * ſecond volume 
of © Chemical Eſſays,” which he liked very well, 


Mr. Barclay, a deſcendant of Robert Barclay, of Ury, the 
celebrated apologiſt of the people called Quakers, and remarkable 
for maintaining the principles of his venerable progenitor, with as 
much of the elegance of modern manners, as is conſiſtent with 
primitive ſimplicity. 

Now Biſhop of Llandaff, one of the pooreft Biſhopricks in this 
Kingdom. His Lordſhip has written with much zeal to ſhew the 
propriety of egaalizing the revenues of Biſhops. He has informed 
us that he has burnt all his Chemical papers. The friends of our 
excellent conſtitution, now aſſailed on every fide by innovators 
and levellers, would have leſs regretted the as of ſomeof 
21s Lordſhip's other writings. 
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and his own © Prince of Abyſſinia,” on which he 
ſeemed to be intenſely fixed ; having told us, that 
he had not looked at it ſince it was firſt publiſhed, 
J happened to take it out of my pocket this day, 
and he ſeized upon it with avidity. He pointed 
out to me the following remarkable paſſage : « By 
what means (ſaid the Prince) are the Europeans 
thus powerful; or why, ſince they can ſo eaſily 
viſit Aſia and Africa for trade or conqueſt, cannot 


the Aſiaticks and Africans invade their coaſts, 


plant colonies in their ports, and give laws to their 
natural princes? The ſame wind that carries 
them back would bring us thither.“ —< They are 
more powerful, Sir, than we, (anſwered Imlac,) 
becauſe they are wiſer. Knowledge will always 
predominate over 1gnorance, as man governs the 
other animals. But why their knowledge 1s more 
than ours, I know not what reaſon can be given, 
but the unſearchable will of the Supreme Being.“ 
He ſaid, * This, Sir, no man can explain other- 
wile.” + | 
We ſtopped at Welwyn, where I wiſhed much 


to ſee, in company with Dr. Johnſon, the reſidence 


of the authour of“ Night Thoughts,” which was 
then poſſeſſed by his fon, Mr. Young. Here 
ſome addreſs was requiſite, for I was not acquainted 
with Mr. Young, and had I propoſed to Dr. John- 
ſon that we ſhould ſend to him, he would have 
checked my wiſh, and perhaps been offended. I 


therefore concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I ſhould 


ſteal away from Dr. Johnſon and him, and try 
what reception I could procure from Mr. Young; 
if unfavourable, nothing was to be ſaid; but if 

b agreeable 
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agreeable, I ſhould return and notify it to them. I 
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haſtened to Mr. Young's, found he was at home, Ttat. 72. 


ſent in word that a gentleman deſired to wait upon 
him, and was ſhewn into a parlour, where he and 
2 young lady, his daughter, were fitting. He 
appeared to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; 
and when I begged pardon for preſuming to 
trouble him, but that I wiſhed much to ſee his 
place, if he would give me leave; he behaved 
very courteouſly, and anſwered, * By all means, 
Sir; we are juſt going to drink tea; will you fit 
down ?”” I thanked him, but ſaid, that Dr. John- 
ſon had come with me from London, and I muſt 
return to the inn and drink tea with him; that my 
name was Boſwell, I had travelled with him in the 
Hebrides. © Sir, (ſaid he) I ſhould think it a 
great honour to ſee Dr. Johnſon here. Will you 
allow me to ſend for him?” Availing myſelf of 
this opening, I ſaid that * I would go myſelf and 
bring him, when he had drunk tea; he knew 
nothing of my calling here.” Having been thus 
ſucceſsful, I haſtened back to the inn, and in- 
formed Dr. Johnſon that“ Mr. Young, fon of Dr. 
Young, the authour of Night Thoughts, whom 
| had juſt left, deſired to have the honour of ſeeing 
him at the houſe where his father lived.” Dr. 
Johnſon luckily made no enquiry how this invita- 
tion had ariſen, but agreed to go, and when we 
entered Mr. Young's parlour, he addreſſed him 
with a very polite bow, © Sir, I had a curioſity to 
come and fee this place. I had the honour to 
know that great man, your father.” We went 
into the garden, where we found a gravel walk, on 
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781. each ſide of which was a row of trees, planted by 

= 5 2 Dr Young, which formed a handſome Gothick 
arch; Dr. Johnſon called it a fine grove. I 
beheld it with reverence. 

We ſat ſome time in the ſummer- 1 on the 
outſide wall of which was inſcribed, “ Ambulantes 
in horto audiebant vocem Dei; and in reference 
to a brook by which it is ſituated, © Vivendi ref 
Jui prorogat horam, &c.” I ſaid to Mr. Young, 
that I had been told his father was cheerful, 
« Sir, (ſaid he,) he was too well-bred a man not 
to be cheerful in company ; but he was gloomy 
when alone. He never was cheerful after my 
mother's death, and he had met with many diſap- 

pointments.“ Dr. Johnſon obſerved to me after- 
wards, © That this was no favourable account of 
Dr. Young ; for it is not becoming in a man to 
have ſo little acquieſcence in the ways of Provi- 
dence, as to be gloomy becauſe he has not obtained 
as much preferment as he expected; nor to conti- 
nue gloomy for the loſs of his wife. Grief has its 
time.“ The laſt part of this cenſure was theoreti- 
cally made. Practically, we know that grief for 
the loſs of a wife may be continued very long, in 
proportion as affection has been ſincere. No man 
knew this better than Dr. Johnſon. 

We went into the church, and looked at the 
monument erected by Mr. Voung to his father. 
Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his father 

had received ſeveral thouſand pounds of ſubſcrip- 

tion- money for his © Univerſal Paſſion,” but had 
loft it in the South-Sea. Dr. Johnſon thought 
this muſt be a miſtake; for he had never ſeen a 
{ub{cription-book. 


Upon 
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Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of 
profit with which authours and bookſellers engage 
in the publication of literary works. Johxsox. 
« My judgement I have found is no certain rule as 
to the ſale of a book.” BosweLL. © Pray, Sir, 
have you been much plagued with authours ſending 


you their works to reviſe?” Joanson. * No, 


Sir; I have been thought a ſour ſurly fellow.“ 
BoswELIL. © Very lucky for you, Sir,—in that 
reſpect.” I muſt however obſerve, that notwith- 
ſtanding what he now ſaid, which he no doubt 
imagined at the time to be the fact, there was, per- 
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haps, no man who more frequently yielded to the 


ſolicitations even of very obſcure authours, to read 
their manuſcripts, or more liberally aſſiſted them 
with advice and correction. 

He found himſelf very happy at Squire Dilly's, 
where there is always abundance of excellent fare, 
and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3, we all went to Southill 
church, which is very near to Mr. Dilly's houſe. 


It being the firſt Sunday of the month, the holy” 


ſacrament was adminiſtered, and I ſtaid to partake 
of it. When I came afterwards into Dr. John- 


ſon's room, he ſaid, «© You did right to ſtay and 


receive the communion ; I had not thought of it.“ 
This ſeemed to imply that he did not chooſe to 
approach the altar without a previous preparation, 
as to which good men entertain different opinions, 
ſome holding that it is irreverent to partake of that 


ordinance without conſiderable premeditation; 


others, that whoever is a ſincere Chriſtian, and in a 
proper frame of mind to diſcharge any other ritual 
2 : duty 
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1781. duty of our religion, may, without ſcruple, diſcharge 
ER 72. this moſt ſolemn one. A middle notion I believe to 
be the juſt one, which is, that communicants need 
not think a long train of preparatory forms indi. 
penſibly neceſſary ; but neither ſhould they raſhly 
and lightly venture upon ſo aweful and myſterious 
an 1nſtitution. Chriſtians muſt judge each for 
himfelf, what degree of retirement and ſelf-exa- 
l mination is neceſſary upon each occaſion. 

I Being in a frame of mind which, I hope for the 
felicity of human nature, many experience,—in 
fine weather,—at the country-houſe of a friend. — 
ty conſoled and elevated by pious exerciſes, —l ex- 
19 prefied myſelf with an unreſtrained fervour to my 
| Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend ;” © My dear 
Sir, 1 would ſain be a good man; and I am very 
mr | good now. I fear Gop, and honour the King, I 
wiſh to do no ill, and to be benevolent to all man- 
kind.” He looked at me with a benignant indul- 
gence; but took occaſion to give me wiſe and 
falutary caution. © Do not, Sir, accuſtom your- 
felf to truſt to ?mpreſſions. There is a middle ſtate 
of mind between conviction and hypocriſy, of 
which many are conſcious. By truſting to impreſ- 
fions, a man may gradually come to yield to 
them, and at length be ſubject to them, ſo as not 
to be a free agent, or what is the ſame thing in 
effect, to ſuppoſe that he is not a free agent. A man 
who is in that ſtate, ſhould not be ſuffered to live; 
if he declares he cannot help acting in a particular 
way, and 1s irreſiſtibly impelled, there can be no 
confidence in him, no more than in a tyger. But, 

Sir, no man believes himſelf to be impelled 

| iirreſiitibly ; 
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irreſiſtibly; we know that he who ſays he believes 
it, lies. Favourable impreſſions at particular 
moments, as to the ſtate of our ſouls, may be 
deceitful and dangerous. In general no man can 
be ſure of his acceptance with Gop ; ſome, indeed, 
may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, 
who wrought miracles, may have had*a miracle 
wrought on himſelf, and may have obtained ſuperna- 
tural aſſurance of pardon, and mercy, and beatitude ; 
yet St. Paul, though he expreſſes ſtrong hope, 
alſo expreſſes fear, leſt having preached to others, 
he himſelf ſhould be a caſt-away.“ 

The opinion of a learned Biſhop of our ac- 
quaintance, as to there being merit in religious 
faith, being mentioned ;—Jounson. “ Why, 
yes, Sir, the moſt licentious man, were hell open 
before him, would not take the moſt beautiful 
{trumpet to his arms. We muſt, as the Apoſtles 
ſays, live by faith, not by ſight.” 

I ralked to him of original ſin,“ in conſequence 
of the fall of man, and of the atonement made 


Pr. Ogden, in his ſecond ſermon ** On the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith,” with admirable acuteneſs thus addreſſes the 
oppoſers of that Doctrine, which accounts for the confuſion, fin, 
and miſery, which we find in this life : “ It would be ſevere in 
Gov, you think, to degrade us to ſuch a fad ſtate as this, for the 
oftence of our firſt parents; but you can allow him to place us 
in it without any inducement. Are our calamities leſſened for 
not being aſcribed to Adam? If your condition be unhappy, is 
it not ſtill unhappy, whatever was the occaſion ? with the ag- 
gravation of this reflection, that if it was as good as it was at 
firſt defigned, there ſeems to be ſomewhat the leſs reaſon to look 
for its amendment.” | - 


by 
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by our Saviour. After ſome converſation, which 


he deſired me to remember, he, at my requeſt, 
dictated to me as follows: 


« Wir reſpect to original fin, the inquiry is 
not neceſſary ; for whatever is the cauſe of human 
corruption, men are evidently and confeſſedly ſo 
-corrupt, that all the laws of heaven and earth are 
inſufficient to reſtrain them from crimes. 

« Whatever difficulty there may be in the con- 
ception of vicarious puniſhments, it is an opinion 
which has had poſſeſſion of mankind in all ages. 
There is no nation that has not uſed the practice 
of ſacrifices. Whoever, therefore, denies the 
propriety of vicarious puniſhments, holds an 
opinion which the ſentiments and practice of man- 
kind have contradicted, from the beginning of 
the world, The great ſacrifice for the ſins of 
mankind was offered at the death of the Mzss1an, 
who is called in ſcripture, © The Lamb of Gob, 
that taketh away the ſins of the world. To judge 
of the reaſonableneſs of the ſcheme of redemption, 
it muſt be conſidered as neceſſary to the govern- 
ment of the univerſe, that Gop ſhould make 
known his perpetual and irreconcileable deteſtation 
of moral evil. He might indeed puniſh, and 
puniſh only the offenders; but as the end of pu- 
niſhment 1s not revenge of crimes, but propagation 
of virtue, it was more becoming the Divine cle- 
mency to find another manner of proceeding, leſs 
deſtructive to man, and at leaſt equally powerful 
to promote goodneſs. The end of puniſhment 18 
to reclaim and warn. That puniſhment will both 

reclaim 
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reclaim and warn, which ſhews evidently ſuch ab- 
horence of ſin in God, as may deter us from it, or 
ſtrike us with dread of vengeance when we have 
committed it. This is effected by vicarious 
puniſhment. Nothing could more teſtify the 
oppoſition between the nature of Gop and moral 
evil, or more amply diſplay his juſtice, to men 
and angels, to all orders and ſucceſſions of beings, 
than that it was neceſſary for the higheſt and 
pureſt nature, even for Divinity itſelf, to pacify 
the demands of vengeance, by a painful death ; 
of which the natural effect will be, that when 


juſtice is appeaſed, there is a proper place for the 


exerciſe of mercy ; and that ſuch propitiation ſhall 
ſupply, in ſome degree, the imperfections of our 
obedience, and the inefficacy of our repentance ; 
for, obedience and repentance, ſuch as we can 
perform, are ſtill neceſſary. Our Saviour has 
told us, that he did not come to deſtroy the law, 
but to fulfil : to fulfil the typical law, by the per- 
formance of what thoſe types had foreſhewn ; and 


the moral law, by precepts of greater purity and 
higher exaltation.“ 


[Here he ſaid, © Gop bleſs you with it.” I 


acknowledged myſelf much obliged to him; but 
I begged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
being the chief object of our moſt holy faith. 
He then dictated this one other paragraph.] 


« The peculiar doctrine of Chriſtianity is, that 
ol an univerſal ſacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. 


Other prophets only proclaimed the will- and the 
threatenings of Gop. Carisy ſatisfied his juſtice.” 
The Reverend Mr. Palmer, Fellow of Queen's- 
College, 
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College, Cambridge, dined with us. He. ex- 
"qu preſſed a wiſh that a better proviſion were made 


for pariſh-clerks. Joxnson. © Yes, Sir, a pariſh. 
clerk ſhould be a man who is able to make a will 
or write a letter for any body in the pariſh.” 


I mentioned Lord Monboddo's notion 3 that the 
ancient Egyptians, with all their learning, and all 


their arts, were not only black, but woolly-kaired, 
Mr. Palmer aſked how did it appear upon exa- 
mining the mummies? Dr. Johnſon TI 
of this teſt. 

Although upon moſt occaſions I never heard a 
more ſtrenuous advocate for the advantages ot 
wealth, than Dr. Johnſon, he this day, I know 
not from what caprice, took the other ſide, ©] 
have not obſerved (ſaid he) that men of very 
large fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary that 
makes happineſs. What has the Duke of Bed- 
ford ? What has the Duke of Devonſhire ? The 
only great inſtance that I have ever known of the 
enjoyment of wealth was, that of Jamaica Daw- 
kins, who, going to viſit Palmyra, and hearing 
that the way was infeſted by robbers, hired a troop 
of Turkiſh horſe to guard him.” 

Dr. Gibbons, the Diſſenting miniſter; being 
mentioned, he ſaid, © I took to Dr. Gibbons.“ 
And addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Charles Dilly, 


added, © I ſhall be glad to ſee him. Tell him, 


if he'll call on me, and dawdle over a diſh of tea 
in an afternoon, I ſhall take it kind.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a 
very reſpectable man, with a very agreeable family, 


3 Taken from Herodotus, 
ſent 


kong Weak, 
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ſent an invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked 
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Dr. Johnſon's very formal politeneis. Though tat. 78. 


always fond of changing the ſcene, he ſaid, © We 
muſt have Mr. Dilly's leave. We cannot go from 
your houſe, Sir, without your permiſſion.“ We 

all went, and were well ſatisfied with our viſit. I 
however remember nothing particular, except a 
nice diſtinction which Dr. Johnſon made with 
reſpect to the power of memory, maintaining that 
ſorgetfulneſs was a man's own fault, To re- 
member and to recollect (ſaid he) are different 
things. A man has not the power to recollect 
what is not in his mind; but when a thing is in his 
mind he may remember it.“ The remark was 
eccalioned by my leaning back on a chair, which 
a little before I had perceived to be broken, and 
pleading forgetfulneſs as an excuſe. © Sir, (ſaid 
he,) its being broken was certainly in your mind.” 

When J obſerved that a houſebreaker was in 
general very timorous ;—JoansoN. «© No wonder, 
Sir; he is afraid of being ſhot getting into a houſe, 
or hanged when he has got out of it.“ 

He told us, that he had in one day written fix 
ſheets of a tranſlation from the French ; adding, 
«1 ſhould be glad to ſee it now. I wiſh that I had 
copies of all the pamphlets written. againſt me, as 
it is faid Pope had. Had I known that I ſhould 
make ſo much noiſe in the world, I ſhould have 
been at pains to collect them. I believe there is 
hardly a day in which there is not ſomething about 
me in the news- papers.“ 

On Monday, June 4, we all went to Luton-Hoe, 
to ſee Lord Bute's magnificent ſear, for which 1 

| had 
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let's get to the top of it.“ 
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had obtained a ticket. As we entered the park, ! 
talked in a high ſtyle of my old friendſhip with 
Lord Mountſtuart, and faid, © I ſhall probably be 
much at this place.” The Sage, aware of human 
viciſſitudes, gently checked me: © Don't you be 
too ſure of that.” He made two or three peculiar 


obſervations; as when ſhewn the botanical garden, 


« Is not every garden a botanical garden? When 
told that there was a ſhrubbery to the extent of 
ſeveral miles; © That is making a very fooliſh uſe 
of the ground; a little of it is very well.” When 
it was propoſed that we ſhould walk on the plea- 
ſure- ground; Don't let us fatigue ourſelves, 
Why ſhould we walk there ? Here's a fine tree, 
But upon the whole, 
he was very much pleaſed. He faid, © This is 
one of the places I do not regret having come to 


ſee. It is a very ſtately place, indeed; in the 


houſe magnificence is not ſacrificed to convenience, 
nor convenience to magnificence. The library is 
very ſplendid; the dignity of the rooms 1s very 


great; and the quantity of pictures is beyond ex- 


pectation, beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous concert, that 
we viſited the ſeat of Lord Bute upon the King's 
birth-day ; we dined and drank his Majeſty's 
health at an inn, in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promiſe 
to favour me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to 
the Earl of Cheſterfield, and he was at laſt pleaſed 
to comply with this earneſt requeſt, by dictating it 
to me from his memory; for he believed that he 
himſelf had no copy, There was an JOS 
glow 
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plow in his countenance while he thus recalled his 
high-minded indignation. | 
He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the 
Court of Seſſion, in which I was Counſel. The 
Society of Procurators, or Attornies, entitled to 
practiſe in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh, 


had obtained a royal charter, in which they had 


taken care to have their ancient deſignation of 
Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, from a 
notion, as they ſuppoſed, that it was more genteel; 


and this new title they diſplayed by a publick ad- 


vertiſement for a General Meeting at their HALT. 

It has been ſaid, that the Scottiſh nation is not 
diſtinguiſhed for humour; and, indeed, what 
happened on this occaſion may in ſome degree 
juſtify the remark : for although this ſociety had 
contrived to make themſelves a very prominent 
object for the ridicule of ſuch as might ſtoop to it, 
the only joke to which it gave riſe, was the 
following paragraph, ſent to the news-paper called 
Ye Caledonian Mercury.” 

« A correſpondent informs us, that the Wor- 
ſhipful Society of Chaldeans, Cadies, or Running- 
Stationers of this city are reſolved, in imitation, 
and encouraged by the ſingular ſucceſs of their 
brethren, of an equally reſpectable Society, to apply 
for a Charter of their Privileges, particularly of 
the ſole privilege of pxocuRiNG, in the moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe of the word, excluſive of chairmen, 
porters, penny-poſt men, and other infericur ranks ; 
their brethren the R—y—rL S—LL—Rs, alias P— 
C—Rs, before the 1INFERIOUR Courts of this City, 
always excepted, 
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had obtained a ticket. As we entered the park, ! 
talked in a high ſtyle of my old friendſhip with 
Lord Mountſtuart, and ſaid, I ſhall probably be 
much at this place.” The Sage, aware of human 
viciſſitudes, gently checked me: © Don't you be 
too ſure of that.” He made two or three peculiar 


obſervations; as when ſhewn the botanical garden, 


« Is not every garden a botanical garden?“ When 


told that there was a ſhrubbery to the extent of 


ſeveral miles; That is making a very fooliſh uſe 
of the ground; a little of it is very well.” When 
it was propoſed that we ſhould walk on the plea. 
ſure- ground; Don't let us fatigue ourſelves, 
Why ſhould we walk there? Here's a fine tree, 
let's get to the top of it.“ But upon the whole, 
he was very much pleaſed. He ſaid, © This is 
one of the places I do not regret having come to 
ſee. It is a very ſtately place, indeed; in the 
houſe magnificence 1s not ſacrificed to convenience, 
nor convenience to magnificence. The library is 
very ſplendid; the dignity of the rooms 1s very 
great; and the quantity of pictures is beyond ex- 
pectation, beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous concert, that 
we viſited the ſeat of Lord Bute upon the King's 
birth-day ; we dined and drank his Majeſty's 
health at an inn, in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promiſe 
to favour me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to 


the Earl of Cheſterfield, and he was at laſt pleaſed 


to comply with this earneſt requeſt, by dictating it 
to me from his memory; for he believed that he 


himſelf had no copy, There was an animated 
glow 
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plow in his countenance while he thus recalled his 
high-minded indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the 
Court of Seſſion, in which I was Counſel. The 
Society of Procurators, or Attornies, entitled to 
practiſe in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh, - 
had obtained a royal charter, in which they had 
taken care to have their ancient deſignation of 
Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, from a 
notion, as they ſuppoſed, that it was more genteel ; 
and this new title they diſplayed by a publick ad- 
vertiſement for a General Meeting at their HALL. 

It has been ſaid, that the Scottiſh nation is not 
diſtinguiſhed for humour; and, indeed, what 
happened on this occaſion may in ſome degree 


juſtify the remark : for although this ſociety had 


contrived to make themſelyes a very prominent 
object for the ridicule of ſuch as might ſtoop to it, 


the only joke to which it gave riſe, was the 


following paragraph, ſent to the news-paper called 
« The Caledonian Mercury.” 

A correſpondent informs us, that the Wor- 
ſhipful Society of Chaldeans, Cadies, or Running- 
Stationers of this city are reſolved, in imitation, 
and encouraged by the ſingular ſucceſs of their 
brethren, of an equally reſpectable Society, to apply 


for a Charter of their Privileges, particularly of 


the ſole privilege of pRocuRiING, in the moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe of the word, excluſive of chairmen, 
porters, penny-poſt men, and other infericur ranks ; 
their brethren the R—y—rL S—LL—xs, alias P 
C—Rs, before the INFERIOUR Courts of this City, 
always excepted, 


YOL HE Cc c Should 
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ce Should the Worſhipful Society be ſucceſsful, 
they are farther reſolved not to be puffed up thereby, 
but to demean themſelves with more equanimity 
and decency than their R-y-/, learned, and very 
modeſt brethren above mentioned have done, upon 
their late dignification and exaltation.“ | 

A majority of the members of the Society pro- 
ſecuted Mr. Robertſon, the publiſher of the paper, 
for damages; and the firſt judgement of the whole 
Court very wiſely diſmiſſed the action: Solventur 
riſu tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis, But a new trial or 
review was granted upon a petition, according to 
the forms in Scotland. This petition I was en- 
gaged to anſwer, and Dr. Johnſon, with great 


alacrity furniſhed me this evening with what follows; 


&« All injury is either of the perſon, the fortune, 
or the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it is pro- 
verbially known, that a jeſt breaks no bones. They 
never have gained half-a-crown leſs in the whole 
profeſſion ſince this miſchievous paragraph has ap- 
peared ; and, as to their reputation, What is their 
reputation but an inſtrument of getting money? 
If, therefore, they have loſt no money, the quel- 
tion upon reputation may be anſwered by a very 
old poſition, De minimis non curat Pretor. | 

« Whether there was, or was not, an animus injl- 
riandi, is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can be 

proved. But the truth is, there was no animus in- 
riandi. It was only an animus irritandi,” which, 
happening to be exerciſed upon a genus irritabil, 


Mr. Robertſon altered this word to focandi, he having found 
in Blackſtone that to irritate is actionable. 


produced 
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produced unexpected violence of reſentment. 

Their irritability aroſe only from an opinion of 
their own importance, and their delight in their 
new exaltation. What might have been borne by 
a Procurator could not be borne by a Solicitor. 

Your Lordſhips well know, that honores mutant 
mores. Titles and dignities play ſtrongly on the 
fancy. As a madman is apt to think himſelf 
grown ſuddenly great, ſo he that grows ſuddenly 
great is apt to borrow a little from the mad-man. 
To co- operate with their reſentment would be to 
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promote their phrenzy ; nor is it poſſible to gueſs 


to what they might proceed, if to the new title of 


Solicitor, ſhould be added the elacion of victory 


and triumph. 

« We conſider your Lordſhips as the protectors 
of our rights, and the guardians of our virtues ; 
but believe it not included in your high office, that 
you ſhould flatter our vices, or ſolace our vanity : 
and, as vanity only dictates this proſecution, it is 
humbly hoped your Lordſhips will diſmiſs it. 

f every attempt, however light or ludicrous, 
to leſſen another's reputation, is to be puniſhed by 
a judicial ſentence, what puniſhment can be ſuffi- 
ciently ſevere for him who attempts to diminiſh'the 
reputation of the Supreme Court of Juſtice, by 
reclaiming upon a cauſe already determined, 
without any change in the ſtate of the queſtion ? 
Does it not imply hopes that the Judges will change 
their opinion ? Is not uncertainty and inconſtancy 
in the higheſt degree diſreputable to a Court ? 
Does it not ſuppoſe, that the former Judgemen 
was temerarious or negligent? Does it not leſſen 
| CEA the 
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the confidence of the publick ? Will it not be ſaid, 
that jus eſt aut incognitum, aut vagum ? and will 
not the conſequence be drawn, mera eft ſervitus ? 
Will not the rules of action be obſcure ? Will not 
he who knows himſelf wrong to-day, hope that 
the Courts of Juſtice will think him right to- mor- 
row ? Surely, my Lords, theſe are attempts of 
dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, as 
men verſed in the law, ſhould have foreſeen and 
avoided. It was natural for an ignorant printer 
to appeal from the Lord Ordinary ; but from 
lawyers, the deſcendants of lawyers, who have 
practiſed for three hundred years, and have now 
raiſed themſelves to a higher denomination, it 
might be expected, that they ſhould know the 
reverence due to a judicial determination; and, 
having been once diſmiſſed, ſhould fit down in 
ſilence.“ 


Jam aſhamed to mention, that the Court, by a 


plurality of voices, without having a ſingle addi- 


tional circumſtance before them, reverſed their 


own Judgement, made a ſerious matter of this dull 


and fooliſh joke, and adjudged Mr. Robertſon to 
pay to the Society five pounds (ſterling money) 


and coſts of ſuit. The deciſion will ſeem ſtrange 


to Engliſh lawyers. 
On Tueſday, June 5, Johnſon was to return to 


London. He was very pleaſant at breakfaſt; | 


mentioned a friend of mine having reſolved never 
to marry a pretty woman. JoHnsoN. © Sir, its 
a very fooliſh reſolution to reſolve not to marry 4 


pretty woman. Beauty is of itſelf very eſtimable. 


No, Sir, I would prefer a pretty woman, unleſs 
| there 
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there are objections to her. A pretty woman may 1781. 

be fooliſh; a pretty woman may be wicked; a HEE 
pretty woman may not like me. But there is no 
ſuch danger in marrying a pretty woman as is ap- 
prehended ; ſhe will not be perſecuted if ſhe does 
not invite perſecution. A pretty woman, if ſhe 
has a mind to be wicked, can find a readier way 

than another; and that is all.“ 

accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's chaiſe to 
Shefford, where talking of Lord Bute's never 
going to Scotland, he ſaid, “ As an Engliſhman, 
I ſhould wiſh all the Scotch gentlemen to be edu- 
cated in England ; Scotland would become a 
province; they would ſpend all their rents in 
England.“ This is a ſubject of much conſe- 
quence, and much delicacy. The advantage of 
an Engiſh education is unqueſtionably very great 
to Scotch gentlemen of talents and ambition; and 
regular viſits, to Scotland and perhaps other means, 
might be effectually uſed to prevent them from 
being totally eſtranged from their native country, 
any more than a Cumberland or Northumberland 
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5 gentleman, who has been educated in the South of 
) England. I own, indeed, that it is no ſmall miſ- 
e fortune for Scotch gentlemen, who have neither 
talents nor ambition, to be educated in England, 

10 where they may be perhaps diſtinguiſned only by a 
] nick-name, laviſh their fortune in giving+expen- 

ar five entertainments to thoſe who laugh at them, 
is and ſaunter about as mere idle inſignificant hangers- 
T on even upon the fooliſh great ; when if they had 
le. been judiciouſly brought up at home, they 


Ec3 | might 
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1781. might have been comfortable and ereditable 
* gan members of ſociety. 


At Shefford, I had another affeCtionate parting 
from my revered friend, who was taken up by the 
Bedford coach and carried to the metropolis. I 
went with Meſſieurs Dilly, to ſee ſome friends 
at Bedford ; dined with the officers of the militia 


of the county, and next day proceeded on my 
journey. 


To BENNET LANGTON, Eig. 
« Dxar SIR, 


« HOW welcome your account of yourſelf 
and your invitation to your new houſe was to me, 
I need not tell you, who conſider our friendſhip 
not only as formed by choice, but as matured by 
time. We have been now long enough acquainted 
to have many images in common ; and, therefore, 
to have a ſource of converſation which neither the 
learning nor the wit of a new companion can 
ſupply. | 

« My Lives are now publiſhed ; and if you will 
tell me whither I ſhall ſend them, that they may 
come to you, I will take care that you ſhall not be 
without them. 

You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 
Thrale is diſincumbered of her brewhouſe ; and 
that it ſeemed to the purchaſer ſo far from an evil, 
that he was content to give for it an hundred and 
thirty-five thouſand pounds. Is the nation ruined? 

ce Pleaſe to make my reſpectful compliments to 
Lady Rothes, and keep me in the memory of n 

: _ 


- 


Ds. JOHNSON. 

the little dear family, particularly pretty Mrs. 
Jane. I am, Sir, 

« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


« Bolt.Court, June 16, 1781, Sam. Jonnson.” 


Johnſon's charity to the poor was uniform and 
_ extenſive, both from inclination and principle. 

He not only beſtowed liberally out of his own 
| purſe, but what is more difficult as well as rare, 

would beg from others, when he had proper objects 
in view. This he did judiciouſly as well as 
humanely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe, tells me, that 
when he has aſked him for ſome money for perſons 
in diſtreſs, and Mr. Metcalfe has offered what John- 
ſon thought too much, he inſiſted on taking leſs, 
ſaying © No, no, Sir ; we muſt not pamper them,” 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's executors, for the following note, 
which was found among his papers after his death, 
and which, we may preſume, his unaffected 
modeſty prevented him from communicating to 
me with the other letters from Dr. Johnſon with 
which he was pleaſed to furniſh me. However 
ſlight in itſelf, as it does honour to that illuſtrious 


painter, and moſt amiable man, I am happy to 
introduce it. 


To Sir Joshua REvNoOLDs, 


« Dear SIR, 


| © IT was not before yeſterday that I re- 


ceived your ſplendid benefaction. To a hand fo 
. Cc4 liberal 
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liberal in diſtributing, I hope nobody will envy the 
power of acquiring. I am, dear Sir, 
« Your obliged and moſt humble ſervant, 
25 Ine 23, 1781. SAM. Joanson,” 


To Tomas 3 Eg. 
« SIR, | | 

«] AM aſhamed that you have been forced 
to call ſo often for your books, but it has been by 
no fault on either ſide. They have never been 
out of my hands, nor have I ever been at home 
without ſeeing you; for to ſee a man ſo ſkilful in 
the antiquities of my country, 1s an opportunity of 
improvement not willingly to be miſled. 

« Your notes on Alfred“ appear to me very 
judicious and accurate, but they are too few, 
Many things familiar to you, are unknown to me, 
and to moſt others ; and you muſt not think too 
favourably of your readers: by ſuppoſing them 
knowing, you will leave them ignorant. Meaſure 
of land, and value of money, it 1s of great impor- 
tance to ſtate with care, Had the Saxons any gold 
coin? | 

« ] have much curioſity after the manners and 
tranſactions of the middle ages, but have wanted 
either diligence or opportunity or both. You, Sir, 


have great opportunities, and I wiſh you both 
gence and ſucceſs, 


« J am, Sir, &c. 
July 17, 1781. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


2 The Will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from the 
original Saxon, in the library of Mr. Aſtle, has been 88 at 


The 


the expence of the Univerſity of Oxford. 
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The following curious anecdote J inſert in Dr. 1781. 
Burney's own words. © Dr. Burney related to Er- 74. 
Dr. Johnſon the partiality which his writings had 
excited in a friend of Dr. Burney's, the late Mr. 
Bewley, well known in Norfolk by the name of 
the Philoſopher of Maſſingham : who, from the 
Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary, and long 
before the authour's fame was eſtabliſhed by the 
Dictionary itſelf, or any other work, had con- 
ceived ſuch a reverence for him, that he urgently 
begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover of the 
firſt letter he had received from him, as a relick 
of ſo eftimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 
1760, when Dr. Burney viſited Dr. Johnſon at 
the Temple in London, where he had then Cham- 
bers, he happened to arrive there before he was 
up; and being ſhewn into the room where he was 
to breakfaſt, finding himſelf alone, he examined 
the contents of the apartment, to try whether he 
could undiſcovered ſteal any thing to fend to his 
friend Bewly, as another relick of the admirable 
Id Pr. Johnſon, But finding nothing better to his 
purpoſe, he cut ſome briſtles off his hearth-broom, 


nd and encloſed them in a letter to his country enthu- 

ed ſiaſt, who received them with due reverence. The 

Wig Doctor was ſo ſenſible of the honour done him by 

oth a man of genivs and ſcience, to whom he was an 

utter ſtranger, that he ſaid ro Dr. Burney, *© Sir, 

there is no man poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt portion of 

” modeſty, but muſt be flattered with the admiration 

5 of ſuch a man. I'll give him a ſet of my Lives, 
3 if he will do me the honour to accept of them.” 

: In this he kept his word; and Dr. Burney had not 

The 3 


only 
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"ht 1781. only the pleaſure of gratifying his friend with a 
| . preſent more worthy of his acceptance than the 
| ſegment from the hearth-broom, but ſoon after of 
10 introducing him to Dr. Johnſon himſelf in Bolt- 
1 court, with whom he had the ſatisfaction of con- 
N verſing a conſiderable time, not a fortnight before 
10 his death; which happened in St. Martin's: ſtreet, 
it during his viſit to Dr. Burney, in the houſe where 
4 f the great Sir Iſaac Newton had lived and died 
0 | | before.” 
1 In one of his little memorandum · books i is the 
following minute: 


Auguſt 9, 3 p. m. ætat. 72, in the fornmer- 
houſe at Streatham. 


« After innumerable reſolutions formed and 

1 neglected, I have retired hither, to plan a life of 

0 greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be uſeful, 

== and be daily better prepared to appear before my 

1 Creator and my Judge, from whoſe infinite mercy 
| I humbly call for aſſiſtance and ſupport, 

« My purpoſe is, 

« To paſs eight hours every day in ſome ſerious 

| employment. 

b « Having prayed, I xurpole to employ the next 
ſix weeks upon the Italian language, for my ſettled 
ſtudy.” 

How rentals pious does he appear in theſe 
moments of ſolitude, and how ſpirited are his 
reſolutions fer the improvement of his mind, even 
in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of 
life, and when afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, 
Lichfield, and Aſhbourne, for which very good 

reaſons 
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reaſons might be given in the conjectural yet poſi- 


for every event which they relate. He himſelf 
however ſays, © The motives of my journey I 
hardly know; I omitted it laſt year, and am not 
willing to miſs it again.“ But ſome good confi- 
derations ariſe, amongſt which is the kindly recol- 
lection of Mr. Hector, ſurgeon at Birmingham. 
« Flector is likewiſe an old friend, the only com- 
panion of my childhood that paſſed through the 
ſchool with me. We have always loved one 
another ; perhaps we may be made better by ſome 
ſerious converſation, of which however I have no 
diſtinct hope.“ | 

He ſays too, © At Lichfield, my native place, I 
hope to ſhew a good example by frequent at- 
tendance on publick worſhip.” 


My correſpondence with him during the reſt of 


this year was I know not why very ſcanty, and all 
on my ſide. I wrote him one letter to introduce 
Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John) the member for 
Caithneſs, to his acquaintance ; and informed him 
in another, that my wife had again been affected 
with alarming ſymptoms of illneſs. 


In 1782, his complaints increaſed, and the hiſ- 
tory of his life for this year, is little more than a 
mournful recital of the variations of his illneſs, in 


the midſt of which, however, it will appear from 


his letters, that the powers of his mind were in no 
degree impaired. 


3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 201. 


To 


1781. 
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that my firſt letter of the year is to you. No man 
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To JAMES e 2. 


ce Dear SIR, 


« ] sir down to anſwer your letter on the 
ſame day in which I received it, and am pleaſed 


ought to be at eaſe while he knows himſelf in the 
wrong; and I have not ſatisfied myſelf with my 
long ſilence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair 
however, was, I believe, never brought. 

« My health has been tottering this laſt year; 
and J can give no very laudable account of my 
time. I am always hoping to do better than | 
have ever hitherto done. 

« My journey to Aſhbourne and Staffordſhire 
was not pleaſant; for what enjoyment has a ſick 
man viliting the ſick? Shall we ever have ano- 
ther frolick like our journey to the Hebrides ? 

« hope that dear Mrs. Boſwell will ſurmount 
her complaints; in loſing her you would loſe your 
anchor, and be toſt, without ſtability, by the waves 
of life. I wiſh both her and you very many years, 
and very happy. 

« For ſome months paſt I have been ſo with- 
drawn from the world, that I can fend you nothing 
articular. All your friends, however, are well, 
and will be glad of Your return to London, I am, 
dear Sir, | 
« Yours moſt affectionately, 


SAM. JOHNSON,” 


« January 5. 1782. 


* The truth of this has been proved by ſad experience. 
| At 


* 


Da. JOHNSON. 
At a time when he was leſs able than he had 
once been to ſuſtain a ſhock, he was {ſuddenly 
_ deprived of Mr. Levett, which event he thus 
communicated to Dr. Lawrence : 


cc SIR, 


« Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was laſt 
night eminently cheerful, died this morning. The 
man who lay in the ſame room, hearing an uncom- 
mon noiſe, got up and tried to make him ſpeak, 
but without effect. He then called Mr. Holder, 
the apothecary, who, though when he came he 
thought him dead, opened a vein, but could draw 
no blood. So has ended the long life of a very 
uſeful and very blameleſs man. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« Jan. 17, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


In one of his memorandum-books in my poſſeſ- 
ſion, is the following entry: © January 20, Sunday. 
Robert Levett was buried in the church-yard of 
Bridewell, between one and two in the afternoon. 


a He died on Thurſday 17, about ſeven in the morn- 
. ing, by an inſtantaneous death. He was an old 
8 and faithful friend; I have known him from about 
3 4b. Commendavi. May Gop have mercy on him. 
n, May he have mercy on me.“ | 


Such was Johnſon's affectionate regard for 
Levyert,* that he honoured his memory with the 
2 following pathetick verſes : 


5 See an account of him in © The Gentleman's Magazine,” 
Feb. 1785. 


At « CON DEMN'D 
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1782. 


. cc CoN DEMN D to Hope s deluſive mine, 
5 « As on we toil from day to day, 
ce By ſudden blaſt or ſlow decline 
« Our ſocial comforts drop away. 
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| « Well try'd through many a varying year, 
i « See LEVETT to the grave deſcend ; 
| « Officious, innocent, ſincere, 


j \ | « Of ev'ry friendleſs name the friend. 


| ce Yet {till he fills affection's eye, 

| ce Obſcurely wiſe and coarſely kind; 
j 0 : te Nor, letter'd arrogance,* deny 

| « Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


« When fainting Nature call d for aid, 

« And hov'ring Death prepar'd the blow, 
« His vigorous remedy difplay'd 

The power of art without the ſhow. 


ce In Miſery's darkeſt caverns known, 
« His ready help was ever nigh, 

« Where hopeleſs Anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
« And lonely want retired to die.” 


« No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gains diſdain'd by pride; 


6 In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr, Johnſon, 


r Jetter'd ignorance,” is printed. 
7 Johnſon repeated this line to me thus : 


« And Labour ſteals an hour to die,” 
But he afterwards altered it to the preſent reading. 


"= CC The 


DR. JOHNSON. 
« The modeſt wants of ev'ry day 
« The toil of ev'ry day ſupply'd. NR 


« His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void; 
« And ſure th'Eternal Maſter found 
« His ſingle talent well employ'd. 


e The buſy day, the peaceful night, 

<«« Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 
His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 


«© Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 
«© Nocold gradations of decay, 

e Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his ſoul the neareſt way.” 


In one of Johnſon's regiſters of this year, there oc- 
curs the following curious paſſage : © Jan. 20. The 
Miniſtry is diſſolved. I prayed with Francis, and 
gave thanks*,” It has been the ſubject of diſ- 
cuſſion, whether there are two diſtinct particulars 
mentioned here ? or that we are to underſtand the 
giving of thanks to be in conſequence of the diſ- 
ſolution of the Miniſtry ? In ſupport of the laſt of 
theſe conjectures may be urged his mean opinion 
of that Miniſtry, which has frequently appeared in 
the courſe of this work; and it is ftrongly con- 
firmed by what he ſaid on the ſubject to 
Mr. Seward: —“ J am glad the Miniſtry 1s 


Jan, 


\nſon, 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 20g. 
removed. 
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removed. Such a bunch of imbecility never dif. 


' graced a country. If they ſent a meſſenger into 


the City to take up a printer, the meſſenger was 
taken up inſtead of the printer, and committed by 
the fitting Alderman. If they ſent one army to 
the relief of another, the firſt army was defeated 
and taken before the ſecond arrived. I will not 
ſay that what they did was always . but it 
Was always done at a wrong time.” 


To Mrs. STRAHAN. 


« DEAR MAD AM, 

_ « Mrs. WILLIAus ſhewed me your kind 
letter, This little habitation is now but a melan- 
choly place, clouded with the gloom of diſeaſe and 
death. Of the four inmates, one has been ſudden- 
ly ſnatched away; two are oppreſſed by very af- 
flictive and dangerous illneſs; and I tried yeſter- 
day to gain ſome relief by a third bleeding, from a 
diforder which has for ſome time diſtreſſed me, and 
I think myſelf to-day much better. 

«IT am glad, dear Madam, to hear that you are 
ſo far recovered as to go to Bath. Let me once 
more entreat you to ſtay till your health is not 


only obtained, but confirmed. Your fortune 1s 
ſuch as that no moderate expence deſerves your 


care; and you have a huſband who, I believe, 
does not regard it. Stay, therefore till you are 
quite well. 1 am, for my part, very much deſerted; 
but complaint is uſeleſs. I hope Gop will bleſs 


you, and I deſire you to form the ſame wiſh for 


me. I am, dear Madam, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


1 Feb. 4, 1782. SAM, dance” 
0 


: | 1782, 
Og To EDMonD MALONE, E/q. 2 = 


« ] nave for many weeks been ſo much out 
of order, that I have gone out only in a coach to 
Mrs. Thrale's, where I can ule all the freedom that 
ſickneſs requires. Do not, therefore, take it amiſs, 
that I am not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope 
hereafter to ſee you often. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Feb. 27, 1782. SAM, JonNsox.“ 


To the ſame, 
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tc DEAR SIR, 


« ] HopE I grow better, and ſhall ſoon be 
able to enjoy the kindneſs of my friends. I think 
this wild adherence to Chatterton more unaccount- 
able than the obſtinate defence of Offian. In 
Oſſian there is a national pride, which may be 
forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In 
Chatterton there is nothing but the reſolution to 
lay again what has once been ſaid. I am, Sir, 


« Your humble ſervant, 
te March 2, 1782, | SAM. JoansoN.” 


Theſe ſhort letters ſhew the regard which Dr. 
Johnſon entertained for Mr. Malone, who the 
more he is known is the more highly valued. It 
is much to be regretted that Johnſon was prevented 
irom ſharing the elegant hoſpitality of that gentle- 
man's table, at which he would 1n every reſpect 
have been fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who has 
ſo ab! iy {ucceeded him as an Editor of Shakſpeare, 
Vol. III. D d has 
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THE LIFE OF 
has, 1n his Preface, done great and juſt honour tg 
Johnſon's memory. 


To Mrs. Lucy en in Lichfeld, 
ce DEAR Mapan, 


«© | WENT away from Lichfield M and have 
had a troubleſome time with my breath ; for ſome 
weeks I have been diſordered by a cold, of which 
I could not get the violence abated, till I had been 
let blood three times. I have not, however, been 
ſo bad but that I could have written, and am wy 
that I neglected it. 

« My dwelling is but melancholy ; 3 both Wil- 
liams, and Deſmoulins, and myſelf, are very fickl; 
Frank is not well ; and poor Levett died in his bed 
the other day, by a ſudden ftroke ; I ſuppoſe not 
one minute paſſed between health and death; ſo 
uncertain are human things. 

« Such is the appearance of the world about 
me ; 1 hope your ſcenes are more cheerful. 'But 
whatever befalls us, though it is wiſe to be ſerious, 
it is uſeleſs and fooliſh, and perhaps ſinful, to be 
gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep ourſelves as eaſy 
as we can ; though the loſs of friends will be felt 
and poor Levett had been a faithful adherent for 
thirty years. 

« Forgive me, my dear love, the omiſſion cl 
writing; I hope to mend that and my other faults 
Let me have your prayers. 

« Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Miſs Adey, and Mr. Pearſon, and the whole com- 
pany of my friends. I am, my dear, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


A ” 
«© London, March 2, 1782, SAM, J OHNSON, - 
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To the ſame. 
« DRAR MADAM, 


« MY laſt was but a dull letter, and I know 


not that this will be much more cheerful ; I am, 


however, willing to write, becauſe you are deſirous 
to hear from me. | 

« My diſorder has now begun its ninth week, for 
it is not yet over. I was laſt Thurſday blooded for 
the fourth time, and have ſince found myſelf much 
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relieved, but I am very tender and eaſily hurt; ſo 


that ſince we parted I have had but little comfort, 


but I hope that the ſpring will recover me; and 


that in the ſummer I ſhall ſee Lichfield again, for 
I will not delay my viſit another year to the end of 
autumn. | | | 

«I have, by advertiſing, found poor Mr. 
Levett's brothers in Yorkſhire, who will take the 


little he has left: it is but little, yet it will be 


welcome, for I believe they are of very low condi- 
tion. 

« To be ſick, and to ſee nothing but ſickneſs 
and death, 1s but a gloomy ſtate, but I hope better 
times, even in this world, will come, and whatever 
this world may. with-hold or give, we ſhall be 
happy in a better ſtate. Pray for me, my dear 
Lucy. (7 

« Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Miſs Adey, and my old friend, Hetty Baily, and 
to all the Lichfield ladies. I am, dear Madam, 

« Yours, affectionately, 


« Bolt court, Fleet-ſtreet, Sam. JonxsOox.“ 
March 19, 1782. : 
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1782 On the day on which this letter was written, he 

* thus feelingly mentions his reſpected friend and 
phyſician, Dr. Lawrence: “ Poor Lawrence has 

almoſt loſt the ſenſe of hearing; and I have loft IE 

the converſation of a learned, intelligent, and Mt 

communicative companion, and a friend whom WM .... 

long familiarity has much endeared. Lawrence iz wit 

one of the beſt men whom J have KNOWN, M. ore 

trum omnium miſerere Deus. fl 


It was Dr. Johnſon's cuſtom when he wrote to "© 
Dr. Lawrence concerning his own health, to uſe 


lighted to W May you often hear it. If we had his mind 
and his tongue, we could ſpare the reſt. 


ͤm— — — 


861 It 


| the Latin language. I have been favoured by 8 
Il Miſs Lawrence with one of theſe letters as a la. 
1 ſpecimen. r 
q T. LawRENC1o, Medico, &. | be p 
if « NOVUM frigus, nova tuſſis, nova ſji-Wil ... 
5 randi diſſicultas, novam fanguinis miſſtionem ſuadm, Wil ...; 
| | quam tamen te inconſulto nolim eri. Ad te venir Wi hand 
ll ix poſſum, nec eft cur ad me venias. Licere vel un Ml * ke 
| 8 ; 3 d 
| | licere uno verbo dicendum eſt; cetera mibi et Hold ©. 
| | religueris. “i per te licet, imperatur nuncio Hal. hope 
þ rum ad me deducere. f chan 
} « Maiis Calendis, 1782. 8 
A 6 4 4 f laſt 
6 | | ce Poſtquam tu aicefſeris, gud me vertam*?” clad 
Ul! 70 deſir 
1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 207. that 
; | | 2 Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnſon's 3 EH you 
. 3 Soon after the above letter, Dr. Lawrence left London, but ” 
\ | | not before the palſy had made ſo great a progreſs as to render i force 
Wl unable to write for himſelf,—The following are extracts fron bette 
8 letters addreſſed by Dr. Johnſon to one of his daughters: reme 
i « You will eaſily believe with what gladneſs 1 read that 500 4] 
. had heard once again that voice to which we have all ſo often de aadr. 
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To Captain LANGTON,* in ROCHESTER, 


« DEAR SIR, 
« IT is now long ſince we ſaw one another; 

and whatever has been the reaſon neither you have 
written to me, nor I to you. To let friendſhip die 
away by negligence and filence, 1s certainly not 
wiſe, It is voluntarily to throw away one of the 
greateſt comforts. of this weary pilgrimage, of 
which when it is, as it muſt be, taken finally away, 
he that travels on alone, will wonder how his eſteem 


« ] am not vigorous, but much better than when dear Dr. 
Lawrence held my pulſe the laſt time. Be ſo kind as to let me 
know, ſrom one little interval to another, the ftate of his body. 
I am pleaſed that he remembers me, and hope that it never can 
be poſſible for me to forget him. July 22, 1782. 

« ] am much delighted even with the ſmall advances which 
dear Dr, Lawrence makes towards recovery, If we could have 
again but his mind, and his tongue in his mind, and his right 
hand, we ſhould not much lament the reſt. I ſhould not deſpair 
of helping the ſwelled hand by electricity, if it were frequently 
and diligently ſupplied. | 

Let me know from time to time whatever happens; and I 
hope I need not tell you, how much I am intereſted in every 
change. Aug. 26, 1782.“ 

* Though the account with which you favoured me in your 
laſt Jetter could not give me the pleaſure that I wiſhed, yet I was 
glad to receive it; for my affection to my dear friend makes me 
d.firous of knowing his ſtate, whatever it be. I beg, therefore, 
that you continue to let me know, from time to time, all that 
you obſerve. | | 

„Many fits of ſevere illneſs have, for about three months paſt, 
forced my kind phyſician often upon my mind. I am now 
better; and hope gratitude, as well as diſtreſs, can be a motive to 
remembrance. Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, Feb. 4, 1783.” 

Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at Rocheſter, he is 
addreſſed by his military title. 
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1782. could be ſo little. Do not forget me; you ſee 
. that I do not forget you. It 1s pleaſing in the 
ſilence of ſolitude to think, that there is one at 
leaſt, however diſtant, of whoſe benevolence there 
is little doubt, and whom there is yet hope of 
ſeeing again. . 
« Of my life, from the time we parted, the 
hiſtory is mournful. The ſpring of laſt year de. 
prived me of Thrale, a man whoſe eye for fifteen 
years had ſcarcely been turned upon me but with 
reſpect or tenderneſs ; for ſuch another friend, the 
general courſe of human things will not ſuffer man 
to hope. I paſſed the ſummer at Streatham, but 
there was no Thrale ; and having idled away the 
ſummer with a weakly body and neglected mind,! 
made a journey to Staffordſhire on the edge of 
winter. The ſeaſon was dreary, I was ſickly, and 
found the friends ſickly whom J went to fe. 
After a ſorrowful ſojourn, I returned to a habitation 
poſſeſſed for the preſent by two ſick women,where 
my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to whom as he 
uſed to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, died a 
few weeks ago, ſuddenly in his bed; there paſſed 
not, I believe, a minute between health and death, 
At night, as at Mrs, Thrale's I was muſing in my 
chamber, I thought with uncommon earneſtneß, 
that however I might alter my mode of life, or 
whitherſoever I might remove, I would endeayout 
to retain Levett about me; in the morning my 
ſervant brought me word that Levett was called to 
another ſtate, a ſtate for which, I think, he was 
not unprepared, for he was very uſeful to the poor 
How much ſoever 1 valued him, I now wiſh _ 
I had valued him more. 
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« ] have —_ been ill more than eight weeks 1782. 
of a diſorder, from which at the expence of about 8 


fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 


« You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheer- 


fal ſcene; you ſee George fond of his Book, and 
the pretty miſſes airy and lively, with my own 
little Jenny equal to the beſt; and in whatever can 
contribute to your quiet or pleaſure, you have 
Lady Rothes ready to concur. May whatever 
you enjoy of good be encreaſed, and whatever you 
{uffer of evil be diminiſhed. I am, dear Sir, 

cc Your humble ſervant, | 


« Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, SAM. JOHNSON,” 


March 20, 1782. 


To Mr. HxcTor, in Birmingham, 


« TEAR SIR, 


« ] noe I do not very groſsly flatter myſelf. 
toimagine that you and dear Mrs. Careleſs will be 


glad to hear ſome account of me. I performed 


the journey to London with very little inconve- 
nience, and came ſafe to my habitation, where I 
found nothing but ill health, and, of conſequence, 
cry little cheerfulneſs. I then went to viſit a little 
way into the country, where I got a complaint by 
a cold which has hung eight weeks upon me, and 
from which I am, at the expence of fifty ounces of 
blood, not yet free. I am afraid I muſt once more 
owe my recovery to warm weather, which ſeems to 
make no advances towards us. 


* A part of this letter having been torn off, I has from the 


evident meaning, ſupplied a few words and half words: at the ends 


and beginnings of lines, 
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ec Such is my health, which will, I hope, ſoon 
grow better. In other reſpects J have no reaſon 


to complain. I knew not that I have written any 
thing more generally commended than the Lives 
of the Poets; and have found the world willing 
enough to careſs me, if my health had invited me 
to be in much company; but this ſeaſon I have 
been almoſt wholly employed in nurſing myſelf, 
When ſummer comes I hope to ſee you again, 


and will not put off my viſit to the end of the year, 


J have lived fo long in London, that I did not 
remember the difference of ſeaſons. 

«© Your health, when I ſaw you, was much 
improved. You will be prudent enough not to 
put it in danger. I hope, when we meet again, 
we ſhall all congratulate each other upon fair 
proſpects of longer life; though what are the 
pleaſures of the longeſt life, when placed in com- 
pariſon with a happy death? I am, dear Sir, 

« Yours, moſt affectionately, 
London, March 21, 1782. Sau. JOHNSON," 


To the ſame. 


[ Without a date, but 
« Dram SIR, ſuppoſed to be about this time.] 


© THAr you and dear Mrs. Careleſs ſhould 
have care or (curioſity about my health, gives me 
that pleaſure which every man feels from finding 
himſelf not forgotten. In age we feel again that 
love of our native place and our early friends, 
which, in the buſtle or amuſements of middle 
life, were overborne and ſuſpended. You and | 
ſhould now naturally cling to one another: we 
have outlived moſt of thoſe who could pretend , 

| riv 
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rival us in each other's kindneſs. In our walk 1782. 
through life we have dropped our companions, 12 
and are now to pick up ſuch as chance may offer 
us, or to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a 
5 ſiſter, with whom you can divide the day: I have 
= no natural friend left; but Providence has been 
pleaſed to preſerve me from negle& ; I have not 
| wanted ſuch alleviations of life as friendſhip could 
| ſupply. My health has been, from my twentieth 
| year, fuch as has ſeldom afforded me a ſingle day 


of eaſe ; but it is at leaſt not worſe ; and I ſome- 

times make myſelf believe that it is better. My 
diſorders are, however, {till ſufficiently oppreſſive. 
« ] think of ſeeing Staffordſhire again this 


autumn, and intend to find my way through 
r Birmingham, where I hope to ſee you and dear 
c Mrs. Careleſs well. I am, Sir, - 
. « Your affectionate friend, 

© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


I wrote to him. at different dates ; regretted 
that I could not come to London this ſpring, but 
hoped we ſhould meet ſomewhere in the ſummer ; 
mentioned the ſtate of my affairs, and ſuggeſted 
hopes of ſome preferment ; informed him, that 
as © The Beauties of Johnſon ”” had been publiſhed 

in London, ſome obſcure ſcribbler had publiſhed 


at Edinburgh, what he called The Deformities of 
Johnſon.” 


To JAMES BoswELL, EA. 
« Drar SIR, | 
« THE pleaſure which we uſed to receive 
from each other on Good-Friday and Eaſter- day, | 
3 we _ 1 
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THE LIFE OF 
we muſt be this year content to miſs. Let us, 


however, pray for each other, and hope to ſee one 


another yet from time to time with mutual 
delight. My diſorder has been a cold, which 


impeded the organs of reſpiration, and kept r me A 


many weeks in a ate of great uneaſineſs; but by 
repeated phicbotomy it is now relieved ; and next 
to the recovery of Mrs, Boſwell, I flatter muff 
that you will rejoice at mine. 

« What we ſhall do in the ſummer it is yet too 
early to conſider. You want to know what you 
ſhall do now; I do not think this time of buſtle 
and confuſion likely to produce any advantage to 
you. Every man has thoſe to reward and gratify 
who have contributed to his advancement. To 
come hither with ſuch expectations at the expence 
of borrowed money, which, 1 find, you know 
not where to borrow, can hardly be conſidered as 
prudent. I am ſorry to find, what your ſolicita- 
tion ſeems to imply, that you have already gone 
the whole length of your credit. This is to ſet 
the quiet of your whole life at hazard. If you 
anticipate your inheritance, you can at laſt inherit 
nothing; all that you receive mult pay for the paſt. 
You muſt get a place, or pine in penury, with the 
empty name of a great eſtate. Poverty, my dear 
friend, is ſo great an evil, and pregnant with ſo 
much temptation, and ſo much miſery, that 1 
cannot but earneſtly enjoin you to avoid it. Live 
on what you have; live if you can on leſs ; do not 
borrow either for vanity or pleaſure 3 the vanity 
will end in ſhame, and the pleaſure in regret; ſtay 
therefore at home, till you have faved money for 
your journey hither. 


ce The 


DR. JOHNSON. 

« The Beauties of Johnſon” are ſaid to have 
got money to the collector; if the © Deformities 
have the ſame ſucceſs, I ſhall be till a more ex- 
tenſive benefactor, 

« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, 
who is, I hope, reconciled to me; and to the 
young people whom I never have offended. 

« You never told me the ſucceſs of your plea 
againſt the Solicitors. I am, dear Sir, 

« Your moſt affectionate 
© London, March 28, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Notwithſtanding his afflicted ſtate of body and 
mind this year, the following correſpondence' 
affords a proof not only of his benevolence and 
conſcientious readineſs to relieve a good man from 
errour, but by his clothing one of the ſentiments: 
in his © Rambler” in different language, not 
inferiour to that of the original, ſhews his extra- 
ordinary command of clear and forcible expreſſion. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in 
„The Morning Chronicle,” a paſſage in * The 
Beauties of Johnſon,” article Darn, had been 
pointed out as ſuppoſed by ſome readers to recom- 
mend ſuicide, the words being, To die is the 
fate of man ; but to die with lingering anguiſh is 
generally his folly ;” and reſpectfully ſuggeſting 
to him, that ſuch an erroneous notion. of any 
ſentence in the writings of an acknowledged friend 
of religion and virtue, ſhould not 8 uncontra- 
Ge 


Johnſon thus anſwered the i s letter: 


To 
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To the Reverend Mr. , at Bath. 


tn, 


© BEING now ein the country in a ſtate of 
recovery, as I hope, from a very oppreſſive 
diſorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledgement 
of your Chriſtian letter. The. book called « The 
Beauties of Johnſon,” is the production of I 
know not whom: I never ſaw it but by caſual 
infpection, and conſidered myſelf as utterly diſen- 
gaged from its conſequences. Of the paſſage you 
mention, I remember ſome notice in ſome paper; 
but knowing that it muſt be miſrepreſented, I 
thought of it no more, nor do I know where to 
find it in my own books. I am accuſtomed to 
think little of news-papers; but an opinion ſo 
weighty and ſerious as yours has determined me 
to do, what I ſhould, without your ſeaſonable 
admonition, have omitted; and I will direct my 
thought to be ſhewn in its true ſtate,* If J could 


What follows, appeared in the Morning Chronicle of May 
29, 1782.— A correſpondent having mentioned, in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of December 1 2, the laſt clauſe of the following 
paragraph, as feeming to favour ſuicide ; we are requeſted to 
print the whole paſſage, that its true meaning may appear, 
which is not to recommend ſuicide but exerciſe. 

« Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution to which 
we are decreed ; but while the foul and body continue united, it 
can make the aſſociation pleaſing, and give probable hopes that 
they ſhall be disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was a principle 
among the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are from Heaven, and 
chronical from ourſelves ; the dart of death, indeed, falls from 
Heaven, but we poiſon it by our own miſconduct; to die is the 
fate of nan; but to die with lingering anguiſh is generally his 


foky,” 
find 
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find the paſſage, I would direct you to it. I 1782. 
ſuppoſe the tenour is this: — Acute diſeaſes are 1 
the immediate and inevitable ſtrokes of Heaven; 
but of them the pain is ſhort, and the concluſion 
ſpeedy; chronical diſorders, by which we are ſuſ- 
pended in tedious torture between life and death, 
are commonly the effect of our own miſconduct 
and intemperance. To die, &c.'— This, Sir, you 
ſee is all true and all blameleſs. I hope, ſome 
time in the next week, to have all rectified. My 

health has been lately much ſhaken ; if you favour 
me with any anſwer, it will be a comfort to me 
to know that I have your prayers. 

| « ] am, &c. 

« May 15, 1782, SAM. JOHNSON.” 


This letter, as might be expected, had its full 
effect, and the clergyman acknowledged it in 
grateful and pious terms.” 


The following letters require no extracts from 
mine to introduce them. 


To JAMES BosWELL, Es. 
« Dear SIR, 


THE earneſtneſs and tenderneſs of your 
letter is ſuch, that I cannot think myſelf ſhewing 
it more reſpect than it claims by fitting down to 
anſwer it the day on which I received it. 

6 This year has afflicted me with a very irkſome 
and ſevere diſorder. My reſpiration has been 
much impeded, and much blood has been taken 


7 The Correſpondence may be ſeen at length in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, Feb, 1786, 


away. 
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away. I am now harraſſed by a catarrhous cough, 
from which my purpoſe is to ſeek relief by change 
of air; and IJ am, therefore, preparing to go to 
Oxford. | 
« Whether I did right in diſſuading you from 
coming to London this ſpring, I will not deter- 
mine. You have not loſt much by miſſing my 
company ; I have ſcarcely been well for a ſingle 
week. I might have received comfort from your 
kindneſs; but you would have feen me afflicted, 
and, perhaps, found me peeviſh. Whatever 
might have been your pleaſure or mine, I know 
not how I could have honeſtly adviſed you to 
come hither with borrowed money. Do not 
accuſtom yourſelf to conſider debt only as an in- 
convenience ; you will find it a calamity. Poverty 
takes away ſo many means of doing good, and 
produces ſo much inability to reſiſt evil, both 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means 
to be avoided. Conſider a man whole fortune is very 
narrow; whatever be his rank by birth, or what- 
ever his reputation by intellectual excellence, what 
good can he do? or what evil can he prevent? 
That he cannot help the needy is evident; he has 
nothing to ſpare. But, perhaps, his advice or 
admonition may be uſeful. His poverty will 
deſtroy his influence : many more can find that 
he is poor, than that he is wiſe; and few will 
reverence the underſtanding . that is of ſo little 
advantage to its owner. I ſay nothing of the 
perſonal wretchedneſs of a debtor, which, how- 
ever, has paſſed into a proverb. Of riches, it 1s 
not neceſſary to write the praiſe. Let it, however, 
be remembered, that he who has money to Ro 
6 | as 


/ 


bas it always in his power to benefit others; and of 1782. 
ſuch power a good man mult always be deſirous. tat. 73. 
« | am pleaſed with your account of Eaſter *, 
We ſhall meet, I hope in Autumn, both well and 
both cheerful; and part each the better for the 
other's company. 
« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and 
to the young charmers. 
©] am, &cc. | 
Sau. JonunsoN.”* 


DR. JOHNSON. . » 415 | | 


« London, June 3, 1782. 


To Mr. PERKINS, 
« DEAR SIR, 


«I am much pleaſed that you are going a 
very long journey, which may by proper conduct 
reſtore your health and prolong your life. 

“ Obſerve theſe rules: 
« 1. Turn all care out of your head as ſoon as 
you mount the chaiſe. 
« 2, Do not think about frugality ; your health 
is worth more than it can coſt. 
3. Do not continue any day's journey to 
fatigue. 

©« 4, Take now and then a day's reſt. 

ce 5, Get a ſmart ſea-ſickneſs, if you can. 

« 6, Caſt away all anxiety, and * your mind 
eaſy. 

This laſt direction is the N ; with an 
unquiet mind, neither exerciſe; nor diet, nor 
Py, can be of much uſe. 


" Which I celebrated in the Church-of-England chapel at 
Endinburgh, founded by Lord Chief Baron Smith, of reſpectable 
and pious memory. 


« ] wiſh 
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ce J wiſh you, dear Sir, a proſperous Journey, 
and a happy recovery. I am, dear Sir, | 
« Your molt affectionate, humble ſervant, 


« July 28, 1782. Sau. Jonnson,” 


To James BoswELL, E/q. 


« Dear SIR, ; 

« BEING uncertain whether I ſhould have 
any call this autumn into the country, I did not 
immediately anſwer your kind letter. I have no 
call; but if you deſire to meet me at Aſhbourne, I 
believe I can come thither ; if you had rather come 
to London, I can ſtay at Streatham ; take your 


choice. 


« This year has been very heavy. From the 
middle of January to the middle of June I was 
battered by one diſorder after another; I am now 
very much recovered, and hope ſtill to be better. 


What happineſs it is that Mrs. Boſwell has 


eſcaped. 

« My Lives“ are reprinting, and J have for- 
gotten the authour of Gray's character ?: write 
immediately, and it may be perhaps yet inſerted. 

« Of London or Aſhbourne you have your 
free choice; at any place I ſhall be glad to ſee 
you. I am, dear Sir, 

« Yours, &c. 


« Aug. 24, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON.” | 


On the Zoth of Auguſt, I informed him that 


my honoured father had died that morning; 2 
9 The Reverend Mr, Temple : Vicar of St, Gluvias, 


complaint 


bn — 2 
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complaint under which he had long laboured, 
having ſuddenly come to a criſis, while I was 
upon a viſit at the ſeat of Sir Charles Preſton, 
from whence I had haſtened the day 2 upon 
receiving a letter by expreſs. 


To JauESs BoswELL, E/q. 
« EAR SIR, 

« | Have ſtruggled through this year with 
ſo much infirmity of body, and ſuch ſtrong im- 
preſſions of the fragility of life, that death, 
whenever it appears, fills me with melancholy ; 
and I cannot hear without emotion, of the 
removal of any one, whom I have known, into 
another ſtare. 

« Your father's death had every circumſtance 
that could enable you to bear it; it was at a mature 
ace, and it was expected; and as his general life 
had been pious, his thoughts had doubtleſs for 
many years paſt been turned upbn eternity. That 
you did not find him ſenſible muſt doubtleſs grieve 
you ; his diſpoſition towards you was undoubtedly 
that of a kind, though not of a fond father. 
Kindneſs, at leaſt actual, is in our power, but 
fondneſs is not; and if by negligence or impru- 
dence you had extinguiſhed bis fondneſs, he could 
not at will rekindle it. Nothing then remained 
between you but mutual forgiveneſs of each other's 


taults, and mutual deſire of each other's happi- 
neſs. 


* I ſhall long to know his final diſpoſition of 


his fortune. 


vor. III. "Wo « You, 


—— — Moe 0 40” I. 
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ce You, dear Sir, have now a new ſtation, and 


1 _ have therefore new cares, and new employments, 


Life, as Cowley ſeems to ſay, ought to reſemble a 
well ordered poem; of which one rule generally 
received is, that the exordium ſhould be ſimple, 
and ſhould promiſe little. Begin your new courſe 
of life with the leaſt ſhow, and the leaſt expence 
poſlible ; you may at pleaſure encreaſe both, but 
you cannot eaſily diminiſh them. Do not think 
your eſtate your own, while any man can call upon 
you for money which you cannot pay ; therefore, 
begin with timorous parſimony. Let it be your 
firſt care not to be in any man's debt. 
e When the thoughts are extended to a future 
ſtate, the preſent life ſeems hardly worthy of all 
thoſe principles of conduct, and maxims of 
prudence, which one generation of men has 
tranſmitted to another; but upon a cloſer view, 
when it is perceived how much evil is produced, 
and how much good is impeded by embarraſſment 
and diſtreſs, and how little room the expedients ot 
poverty leave for the exerciſe of virtue, it grows 
manifeſt that the boundleſs importance of the 
next life enforces ſome attention to the intereſts ot 
this. 

« Be kind to the old ſervants, and ſecure the 
kindneſs of the agents and factors; do not diſguſt 
them by aſperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or appa- 
rent ſuſpicion. From them you muſt learn the 
real ſtate of your affairs, the characters of your 
tenants, and the value of your lands. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell ; 1 
think her expectations from air and exerciſe are 


9 
. . 
„ „ 
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the beſt that ſhe can form. I hope ſhe will live 
long and happily. „ 

« ] forget whether I told you that Raſay has 
been here; we dined cheerfully together. I en- 
tertained lately a young gentleman from Corricha- 
tachin. | 

« ] received your letters only this morning. T 
am, dear Sir, | 

« Yours, &c. 
cc Lo * 7, 1782. SAM. J OHNSON.” 


In anſwer to my next letter, I received one 
from him, diſſuading me from haſtening to him 
as I had propoſed; what is proper for publication 
is the following Nn equally juſt and 


tender: 


« One expence, 8 I would not "Wa 
you to ſpare: let nothing be omitted that can 
preſerve Mrs. Boſwell, though it ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary to tranſplant her for a time into a ſofter 
climate. 


How much muſt your children ſuffer by loſing 
her.” 


My wife was now ſo much convinced of his 
ſincere friendſhip for me, and regard for her, 
that, without any ſuggeſtion on my part, ſhe wrote 
him a very polite and grateful letter. 


Dr. Jonnton to Mrs. BOSWELL. 


f * DEAR Lapy, 


She is the prop and ſtay of your life. 
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© I HAVE not often received ſo much plea- | 


ſure as from your invitation to Auchinleck. The 
Journey thither and back is, indeed, too great for 
the lacrer part of the year; but if my health were 

Ee 2 fully 
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Auchinleck again; but to make it a pleafant place 


mind quiet; and do not think it too much to give 


between the inn and the lodging. By phyſick and 


ſeventy, and long before, to have a _— 
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fully recovered, I would ſuffer no little heat and 
cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep me ftom 
you. I am, indeed, not without hope of ſeeing 


I muſt ſee its lady well, and briſk, and airy. For 
my ſake, therefore, among many greater reaſons, 
take care, dear Madam, of your health, ſpare no 
expeace, and want no attendance that can procure 
eaſe, or preſerve ir, Be very careful to keep your 


an account of your recovery to Madam, 
| « Yours, &c. 
London, Sept. 7, 1782. SAM. JokNsox.“ 


To JAMES BOSwEL I, Ei. 


& DEAR SIR, 


- 


« Havinc paſſed almoſt this whole year in a 


ſucceſſion of diſorders, I went in October to 
Brighthelmſton, whither I came in a ſtate of ſo 


much weakneſs, that I reſted four times in walking 


abſtinence I grew better, and am now reaſonably 
eaſy, though at a great diſtance from health. 1 
am afraid, however, that health begins, after 


different from that which it had at thirty. But itis 
culpable to murmur at the eſtabliſhed order of the 
creation, as it is vain to oppoſe it. He that lives, 
muſt grow old ; and he that would rather grow old 
than die, has Gop to thank for the infirmities of 
old age. BY 
« At your long filence I am rather angry. You 
do not, ſince now you are the head of your _ 
| thin 
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chink it worth your while to try whether you or 
your friend can live longer without writing, nor 
ſuſpect that after ſo many years of friendſhip, that 
when I do not write to you, I forget you. Put 
all ſuch uſeleſs jealouſies out of your head, and 
diſdain to regulate your own practice by the prac- 


tice of another, or by any other principle than the 


deſire of doing right, 


« Your economy, I ſuppoſe, begins now to be 
ſettled ; your expences are adjuſted to your reve- 
nue, and all your people in their proper places. 
Reſolve not to be poor: whatever you have, 
ſpend leſs. Poverty is a great enemy to human 
happineſs; it certainly deſtroys liberty, and it makes 
ſome virtues impracticable, and others e 
difficult. 

Let me know the hiſtory of your life, ſince 
your acceſſion to your eſtate. How many houſes, 
how many cows, how much land in your own 
hand, and what bargains you make with your 
tenants, | IE 

% „ „ „ „„ * 

« Of my Lives of the Poets,“ they have 
printed a new edition in octavo, I hear, of three 
thouſand. Did I give a ſet to Lord Hailes? If I 
did not, I will do it out of theſe, What did you 
make of all your copy ? 


« Mrs. Thrale and the three Miſſes are now for 


the winter, in Argyll-ſtreer. Sir Joſhua Reynolds 


has been out of order, but 1s well again ; and I 


am, dear Sir, 


cc Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
* London, Dec. 7. 1782. Sau. JOHNSON." 


Fez To 
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To Dr. SAMUEL Jonwson. 


ce DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 1782. 

«IT was made happy by your kind letter, 

which gave us the agreeable hopes of ſeeing you in 
Scotland again. 

«I am much flattered by the concern you are 
pleaſed to take in my recovery. I am better, 
and hope to have it in my power to convince you 
by my attention, of how much conſequence [ 
efleem your health to the world and to myſelf. ] 
remain, Sir, with grateful reſpect, | 

« Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 
© MARGARET BOSWELL,” 


The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very 
material alteration with reſpect to Johnſon's recep- 


tion in that family. The manly authority of the 


huſband no longer curbed the lively exuberance of 
the lady; and as her vanity had been fully gratified, 
by having the Coloſſus of Literature attached to 
her for many years, ſhe gradually became leſs 
aſſiduous to pleaſe him. Whether her attachment 
to him was already divided by another object, Iam 
unable to aſcertain; but it is plain that Johnſon's 
penetration was alive to her neglect or forced atten- 
tion; for on the 6th of October this year, we * 
him making a * parting uſe of the library ” 
Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he 
compoſed « On leaving Mr. Thrale's family.“ 

e Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me 
by thy grace, that I may, with humble and ſincere 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 214. 


thankfulneſs, 


ls, 


Ds. JOHNSON. 


chankfulneſs, remember the comforts and conve- 
niencies which I have enjoyed at this place; and 
that I may reſign them with holy ſubmiſſion, 
equally truſting in thy protection when Thou 
giveſt, and when thou takeſt away. Have mercy 
upon me, O Loxp, have mercy upon me. 


« To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I com- 


mend this family. Bleſs, guide, and defend them, 
that they may fo paſs through this world, as finally 
to enjoy in thy preſence” everlaſting happineſs, for 
Jzsvs CnrIsT's ſake. Amen.” 

One cannot read this prayer, without ſome emo- 
tions not very favourable to the lady whoſe conduct 
occaſioned it. 


In one of his memorandum- books I find, 


« Sunday, went to church at Streatham. Templo 


valedixi cum eſculo. 
He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds's, and other places, and was a good 


deal with him at Brighthelmſton this autumn, 


being pleaſed at once with his excellent table and 


Animated converſation. Mr. Metcalfe ſnewed him 
great reſpect, and ſent him a note that he might 
have the uſe of his carriage whenever he pleaſed. 
Johnſon (3d October, 1782) returned this polite 


1782. 
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anſwer:— Mr, Johnſon 1 is very much obliged by 


the kind offer of the carriage; but he has no deſire 
of uſing Mr. Metcalfe's carriage, except when he 
can have the pleaſure of Mr. Metcalfe's company.” 


Mr. Metcalfe could not but be highly pleaſed that 


his company was thus valued by Johnfon, and he 


frequently attended him in airings. They alſo 


went together to. Chicheſter, and they viſited Pet- 
worth, and Cowdry, the venerable ſeat of the Lords 
E e 4 Montacute. 
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Montacute, * Sir, (faid Johnſon,) I ſhould like 
to ſtay here four-and-twenty hours. We ſee here 
' how our anceſtors lived.” 


That his curioſity was ftill 8 


appears from two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of 
the 10th and 2oth of October this year. In one he 


ſays, J have looked into your © Anecdotes,” and 
you will hardly thank a lover of literary hiſtory 
for telling you, that he has been much informed 
and gratified. I wiſh you would add your own 
diſcoveries and intelligence to thoſe of Dr. Raw- 
linſon, and undertake the Supplement to Wood, 
Think of it.“ In the other,“ I wiſh, Sir, you 
could obtain ſome fuller information of Jortin, 
Markland, and Thirlby. They were three con-. 
temporaries « of great eminence.” I 
To Sir Joshua 1 
«© DEAR SIR, 

« [ HEARD yeſterday of your late diſorder, 
and ſhould think ill of myſelf if I had heard of it 
without alarm, I heard likewiſe of your recovery, 
which I fincerely wiſh to be complete and perma- 
nent. Your country has been in danger of loſing 
one of its brighteſt ornaments, and I of loſing one 
of my oldeſt and kindeſt friends: but I hope you 
will ſtill live long, for the honour of the nation; 
and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your 
intelligence, and your benevolence, is ſtill reſerved 
for, dear Sir, your moſt affectionate, &c. 

« Brighthelmſton, SAM. Joanson.” 
Nov. 14, 1782, 


The Reverend Mr. Wilſon having dedicated to 


him his « Archeological Dictionary,“ that mark of 


; fees was thus n 
To 
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To the Reverend Mr. WIIsox, Clitberoe, 
Lancaſhire. 


« REVEREND SIR, 


„ Tyar I have long omitted to return you 


thanks for the honour conferred upon me by your 


Pedication, I intreat you with great earneſtneſs 


not to conſider as more faulty than it is. A very 
importunate and oppreſſive diſorder has for ſome 


time debarred me from the pleaſures, and ob- 


ſtructed me in the duties of life. The eſteem and 
kindneſs of wiſe and good men is one of the laſt 
pleaſures which I can be content to loſe; and 
gratitude to thoſe from whom this pleaſure is re- 
ceived, is a duty of which I hope never to be re- 
proached with the final neglect. I therefore 
now return you thanks for the notice which I 
have received from you, -and which I conſider 
as giving to my name not only more bulk, but 
more weight ; not only as extending its ſuperficies, 
but as increaſing its value. Your book was evi- 
dently wanted, and will, I hope, find its way into 


the ſchool, to which, however, I do not mean to 


confine it ; for no man has ſo much ſkill in ancient 
rites and practices as not to want it. As I ſuppoſe 
myſelf to owe part of your kindneſs to my excellent 
friend, Dr. Patten, he has likewiſe a juſt claim to 
my acknowledgements, which I hope you, Sir, 
will tranſmit. There will ſoon appear a new 


edition of my Poetical Biography; if you will 


accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, be 
pleaſed to let me know how it may be conveniently 


conveyed 
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conveyed to you. The preſent is ſmall, but it is 
given with good will by, Reverend Sir, 
« Your molt, &c. 


SAM, JOHNSON,” 


ec Dec. 31, 1782. 


In 1783, he was more ſeverely afflicted than 
ever, as will appear in the courſe of his correſpon- 
dence; but ſtill the ſame ardour for literature, the 
ſame conſtant piety, the ſame kindneſs for his 
friends, and the ſame vivacity, both in converſation 
and writing, diſtinguiſhed him. 


Having given Dr. Johnſon a full account of | 


what I was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly 
mentioned what I knew would pleaſe him, - my 
having brought an old man of eighty-eight from a 
lonely cottage to a comfortable habitation within 
my encloſures, where he had good neighbours 

near to him, — I received an anſwer in February, 
of which I extract what follows: 

“ am delighted with your account of your 
activity at Auchinleck, and wiſh the old gentle- 
man, whom you have ſo kindly removed, may 
live long to promote your proſperity by his 
prayers. You have now a new character and new 
duties; think on them and practiſe them. 

« Make an impartial eſtimate of your revenue, 
and whatever it is, live upon leſs. Reſolve never 


to be poor. Frugality is not only the baſis f 


quier, but of beneficence. No man can help 
others that wants help himſelf; we muſt have 
enough before we have to ſpare. 

«I am glad to find that Mrs. Boſwell grows well; 
and hope that to keep her well, no care nor caution 
will be omitted, May youlong live happily together. 

6 « When 
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ce When you come hither, pray bring with you 


Baxter's Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in 


London.“ | 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in Lon- 
don the night before, I was glad to find him at 
Mrs. Thrale's houſe, in Argyll-ſtreet, appearances 
of friendſhip between them being ſtill kept up. I 
was ſhewn into his room, and after the firſt ſaluta- 
tion he ſaid, © I am glad you are come. I am very 
ill.” He looked pale, and was diſtreſſed with a 
difficulty of breathing; but after the common 
inquiries he aſſumed his uſual ſtrong animated 
ſtyle of converſation. Seeing me now for the firſt 


time as a Laird, or proprietor of land, he began. 


thus : © Sir, the ſuperiority of a country-gentle- 
man over the people upon his eſtate 1s very 
agreeable ; and he who ſays he does not feel it to 
be agreeable, lies; for it muſt be agreeable to 
have a caſual ſuperiority over thoſe who are by 
nature equal with us.” BoswtLr. © Yet, Sir, 
we ſee great Proprietors of land who prefer living 
in London.” JokhNsON. Why, Sir, the pleaſure 
of living in London, the intellectual ſuperiority 
that is enjoyed there, may counterbalance the 
other. Beſides, Sir, a man may prefer the ſtate 
of the country-gentleman upon the whole, and 
yet there may never be a moment when he is 
willing to make the change to quit London for it.” 
He faid, „It is better to have five per cent out of 
land than out of money, becauſe it is more ſecure ; 
but the readineſs of transfer, and promptneſs of 
intereſt, make many people rather chooſe the funds. 
Nay, there is another diſadvantage belonging to 
land, compared with money. A man is not fo 

| much 
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much afraid of being a hard creditor, as of being a 
hard landlord.” Boswtr1i. © Becauſe there is a 
fort of kindly connection between a landlord and 
his tenants.” Jonnson. © No, Sir; many land- 
lords with us never ſee their tenants. It is becauſe 
if a landlord drives away his tenants, he may not 
get others; whereas the demand for money is ſo 
great, 1t may always be lent.” 

He talked with regret and indignation of the 
factious oppoſition to Government at this time, 
and imputed it in a great meaſure, to the Revolu- 
tion, Sir, (ſaid he, in a low voice, having 
come nearer to me, while his old prejudices ſeemed 
to be fermeating in his mind,) this Hanoverian 
family is z/elee here. They have no friends, 
Now the Stuarts had friends who ſtuck by them fa 
late as 1745. When the right of the King is not 
reverenced, there will not be reverence for thoſe 
appointed by the King,“ 

His obſervation that the preſent royal family has 
no friends, has been too much juſtified by the 
very ungrateful behaviour of many who were 
under great obligations to his Majeſty; at the 
ſame time there are honourable exceptions; and 
the very next year after this converſation, and ever 
ſince, the King has had as extenſive and generous 
ſupport as ever was given to any monarch, and 
has had the ſatisfaction of knowing that he was 
more and more endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verſes on Mr. Levett, wit 
an emotion which gave them full effect; and then 
he was pleaſed to fay, © You muſt be as much 
with me as you can, You have done me good. 


Dz. JOHNSON. 

You cannot think how much better I am ſince you 
came in.” 

He ſent a meſſage to nccfuaine Mrs. Thrale that 
I was arrived. I had not ſeen her ſince her huſ- 
band's death. She ſoon appeared, and favoured 
me with an invitation to ſtay to dinner, which I 
accepted. There was no other company but 
herſelf and three of her daughters, Dr. Johnſon, 
and I. She too ſaid, ſhe was very glad I was 
come, for ſhe was going to Bath, and ſhould 
have been ſorry to leave Dr. Johnſon before I 
came. This ſeemed to be attentive and kind ; and 
I who had not been informed of any change, 
imagined all to be as well as formerly. He was 
little inclined to talk at dinner, and went to ſleep 
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after it; but when he joined us in the drawing- 


room, he ſeemed revived, and was again himſelf. 


Talking of converſation, he ſaid, There muſt, 


in the firſt place, be knowledge, there muſt be 
materials; —in the ſecond place, there muſt be a 
command of words ;—in the third place, there 
muſt be imagination, to place things in ſuch 
views as they are not commonly ſeen in;—and in 
the fourth place, there muſt be preſence of mind, 
and a reſolution that is not to be overcome by 
failures; this laſt is an eſſential requiſite; for 
want of it many people do not excel in converſa- 
tion. Now I want it: I throw up the game upon 
loling a trick.” I wondered to hear him talk 
thus of himſelf, and faid, © I don't know, Sir, 


how this may be; but I am ſure you beat other 


people's cards out of their hands.” I doubt 
whether he heard this remark. While he went on 
talking triumphantly, I was fixed in admiration, 
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and ſaid to Mrs. Thrale, “O, for ſhort-hand to 


take this down !''—*<© You'll carry it all in your 
head; (ſaid ſne;) a long head is as good as ſhort- 
hand.“ 188 
It has been obſerved and wondered at, that Mr. 
Charles Fox never talked with any freedom in the 
preſence of Dr. Johnſon, though it is well known; 
and I myſelf can witneſs, that his converſation is 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. John- 
ſon's own experience, however, of that gentleman's 
reſerve was a ſufficient reaſon for his going on 
thus: Fox never talks in private company; not 
from any determination not to talk, but becauſe he 
has not the firſt motion. A man who is uſed 
to the applauſe of the Houſe of Commons, has no 


wiſh for that of a private company. A man ac- 


cuſtomed to throw for a thouſand pounds, if ſet 
down to throw for ſixpence, would not be at the 
Pains to count his dice. Burke's talk 1s the ebul- 
lition of his mind ; he does not talk from a defare 
of diſtinction, but becauſe his mind is full.“ 
He thus curiouſly characteriſed one of our old 
acquaintance : © #**#**##*#* js a good man; Sir; but 
he is a vain man and a liar. He, however, only 


tells lies of vanity; of victories, for inſtance, in 


converſation, which never happened.” This al- 


luded to a ſtory which J had repeated from that 
gentleman, to entertain Johnſon with its wild bra- 


vado: This Johnſon, Sir, (faid he,) whom you 
are all afraid of, will ſhrink if you come cloſe to 


him in argument, and roar as loud as he, He 
once maintained the paradox, that there is nd 


beauty but in utility. Sir, (ſaid I,) what ſay you 
to the peacock's tail, which is one of the maſt 
IX beautiful 


2 
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beautiful jects in nature, but would have as 
much utility if its feathers were all of one colour.” 
He felt what I thus produced, and had recourſe to 
his uſual expedient, ridicule ; exclaiming, A 
peacock has a tail, and a fox has a tail; and then 
he burſt out into a laugh. Well, Sir, (ſaid 
J, with a. ſtrong voice, looking him full in the 
face,) you have unkennelled your fox; purſue 
him if you dare.“ He had not a word to ſay, 
Sir.” Johnſon told me that this was a fiction 
from beginning to end. 

After muſing for ſome time, he ſaid, © I wonder 
how I ſhould have any enemies ; for I do harm to 
nobody.“ BosweLL. © In the firſt place, Sir, 
you will be pleaſed to recollect, that you ſet out 
with attacking the Scotch ; ſo you got a whole 
nation for your enemies,” Jonanson. © Why, I 


own, that by my definition of 27s I meant to vex 


Were I to inſert all the ſtories which have been told of con- 
teſts boldly maintained with him, imaginary victories obtained 
over him, of redueing him to ſilence, and of making him own 
that his antagoniſts had the better of him in argument, my volumes 
would ſwell to an immoderate fize. One inſtance, 1 find, has 
circulated both in converſation and in print; that when he would 
not allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. Roſe, of 


Chiſwick, aſſerted, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom. 
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Dr. Johnſon himſelf would allow to have written better than any 


man of the age; and upon Johnſon's aſking who it was, anſwer- 


ed,“ Lord Bute, when he ſigned the warrant for your penſion.”” 
Upon which, Johnſon, ſtruck with the repartee, acknowledged 
that this was true, When I mentioned it to Johnſon, Sir, 
(ſaid he,) if Roſe ſaid this, I never heard it. x 


2 This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, 
who was not conſcious of any ill-will to mankind, though the 


ſharp ſayings which were ſometimes produced by his diſcrimi- 


nation and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, FE 


am afraid, too often temembered with reſentment. 
chem.“ 
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tliem.”  Boswzrr. © Pray, Sir, can you tracs 
| th ſe of your antipathy to the Scotch.” J 
Anas 74. e cau yo patny e OHN-, 


SON, 1 cannot, Sir.” BoswELL. “Old Mr. 
Sheridan ſays, it was becauſe they ſold Charles the 
Firſt.” JohNsON. “ Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheri- 
dan has found out a very good reaſon.” _ 

Surely the moſt obſtinate and ſulky nationality, 
the moſt determined averſion to this great and 
good man, muſt be cured, when he is ſeen thus 
playing with one of his prejudices, of which he 
candidly admitted that he could not tell the reaſon. 
It was, however, probably owing to his having had 
in his view the worſt part of the Scottiſh nation, 
the needy adventurers, many of whom he thought 
were advanced above their merits, by means 
which he did not approve. Had he in his early 
life been in Scotland, and ſeen the worthy, ſenſible, 
independent gentlemen, who live rationally and 
hoſpitably at home, he never could have enter- 
tained ſuch unfavourable and unjuſt notions of his 


fellow- ſubjects. And accordingly we find, that 


when he did viſit Scotland, in the latter period of 
his life, he was fully ſenſible of all that it deſerved, 
as I have already pointed out, when ſpeaking of 


his © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands.” 


Next day, Saturday, March 22, J found him 
{till at Mrs. Thrale's, but he told me that he was 
to go to his own houſe in the afternoon. He was 
better, but I perceived he was -but an unruly 
patient, for Sir Lucas Pepys, who viſited him, 
while I was with him faid, «If you were tractable, 
Sir, I ſhould preſcribe for you.“ 

I related to him a remark which a reſpectable 
friend had made to me, upon the then ſtate of 


Government 


— 
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Government, when thoſe who had been long in 
oppoſition had attained to power, as it was ſuppoſed 
againft the inclination of the Sovereign. © You 
need not be uneaſy (ſaid this gentleman) about the 

ing. He laughs at them all; he plays them one 
againſt another.” Joanson. © Don't think fo, 
Sir. The King is as much oppreſſed as a man 


can be. If he plays them one againſt nn he 
; ins nothing.“ 


: I had paid a viſit to General Oglethorpe in the 
: morning, and was told by him that Dr. Johnſon 
1 ſaw company on Saturday evenings, and he would 


meet me at Johnſon's that night. When I men- 
tioned this to Johnſon, not doubting that it would 
pleaſe him, as he had a great value for Ogle- 
thorpe, the fretfulneſs of his diſeaſe unexpectedly 
ſhewed itſelf; his anger ſuddenly kindled, and he 
ſaid, with vehemence, Did not you tell him not to 
come? Am I to be hunted in this manner?” I 
fatisfied him that I could not divine that the viſit 
would not be convenient, and that I certainly could 
not take it upon me of my own accord to forbid 
the General, 

I found Dr. Johnſon in tu evening in Mrs. 
Wiltams's room, at tea and coffee with her and 


He {aid of a performance that had lately come 
out, «Sir, ift you ſhould ſearch all the mad- 
houſes 1n England, you would not find ten men 
who would write ſo, and think it ſenſe.” 


1 was glad when General Oglethorpe's artival 


table was announced, and we left the ladies. Dr. 
e of Johnſon attended him in the parlour, and was as 
ment Vol. III. Ff 


cOurteous 


Mrs. Deſmoulins, who were alſo both ill; it was 
a ſad ſcene, and he was not in very good humour, 
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courteous as ever. The General ſaid he was buſy 
reading the writers of the middle age. Johnſon 
ſaid they were very curious. OGcLETHORPE. 
« The Houſe of Commons has uſurped the 
power of the nation's money, and uſed it tyranni- 
cally. Government is now carried on by corrupt 
influence, inſtead of the inherent right in the 
King.“ JonnsoNn. Sir, the want of inherent 
right in the King occaſions all this diſturbance. 
What we did at the Revolution was neceſſary: 
but it broke our conſtitution *,” OcLETHORPR. 
« My father did not think it neceſſary.” 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfaſted with Dr, 
Johnſon, who ſeemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before, He however proteſted 


againſt it, as a remedy that ſhould be given with 


the utmoſt reluctance, and only in extreme neceſ- 
fity. I mentioned how commonly it was uſed in 
Turkey, and that therefore it could not be ſo per- 
nicious as he apprehended. He grew warm and 
ſaid, „Turks take opium, and Chriſtians take 
opium; but Ruſſel, in his account of Aleppo, 
tells us, that it is as diſgraceful in Turkey to take 
too much opium, as it is with us to get drunk. 
Sir, it is amazing how things are exaggerated. A 
gentleman was lately telling in a company where! 
was preſent, that in France as ſoon as a man of 


3 T have, in my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” fully 


expreſſed my ſentiments upon this ſubject. The Revolution 
was neceſſury, but not a ſubject for glory; becauſe it for a long 
time blaſted the generous feelings of Leyalty. And now, when by the 
benignant effect of time the preſent Royal Family are eſtabliſhed 
in our afe&tions, bow unwiſe is it to revive by celebrations the 
memory of a ſhock, which it would ſurely have been better that 
@ur conſtitutien had not required. 


3 . faſhion 


DR. JOHNSON. 
b faſhion marries, he takes an opera girl into keep- 


1 ing; and this he mentioned as a general cuſtom. 
Pray, Sir, (ſaid I,) how many opera girls may 
e there be? He anſwered, © About fourſcore.” 
« Well then, Sir, (ſaid I,) you ſee there can be no 
t more than fourſcore men of faſhion who can do 
e this.“ | | 
1 Mrs. Deſmoulins made tea; and ſhe and I 


e. talked before him upon a topick which he had 
& once borne patiently from me when we were by 
k. ourſelves, —his not complaining of the world, 


becauſe he was not called to ſome great office, 
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r. nor had attained to great wealth. He flew into a 
en violent paſſion, I confeſs with ſome juſtice, and 
ed commanded us to have done. © Nobody, (ſaid 
th he) has a right to talk in this manner, to bring 
el- before a man his own character, and the events of 
in his life, when he does not chooſe it ſhould be done. 
er- [ never have ſought the world; the world was not 
nd to ſeek me. It is rather wonderful that ſo much 
ake has been done for me. All the complaints which 
po, are made of the world are unjuſt. I never knew 
ake a man of merit neglected: it was generally by his 
nk, own fault that he failed of ſucceſs. A man may 

A WE hide his head in a hole: he may go into the coun- 
re try, and publiſh a book now and then, which 
1 © 


nobody reads, and then complain he is neglected. 
There is no reaſon why any perſon ſhould exert 
himſelf for a men who has written a good book: 
he has not writter it for any individual. I may as 

well make a preſent to the poſt-man who brings 
liſhed BY me a letter. When patronage was limited, an 
nA authour expected to find a Mæcænas, and com- 
plained if he did not find one, Why ſhould he 
hion 1 complain ? 


fully 
ution 
long 
oy the 


U 


Ingenuity, and diſcrimination, ſuch as is ſeldom 


fate, or by whatever name they chooſe to call the 
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complain? This Mæcænas has others as good af 
he, or others who have got the ſtart of him.“ 
BoswWELL. © But ſurely, Sir, you will allow that 
there are men of merit at the bar who never get 
practice.” JokxSON. © Sir, you are fure that 
practice is got from an opinion that the perſon 
employed deſerves it beſt; ſo that if a man of 
merit at the bar does not get practice, it is from 
errour, not from injuſtice. He is not neglected, 
A horſe that is brought to market may not be 
bought, though he is a very good horſe : but that 
is from 1 Ignorance, not from intention.” 

There was in this diſcourſe much novelty, 


to be found. Yet J cannot help thinking that 
men of merit, who have no ſucceſs in life, may be 
forgiven for lamenting, if they are not allowed to 
complain. They may conſider it as hard that their 
merit ſhould not have its ſuitable diſtinction. Though 
there is no intentional injuſtice towards them on 
the part of the world, their merit not having been 
perceived, they may yet repine againſt fortune, or 


ſuppoſed mythological power of Deſtiny. It has, 
however, occurred to me, as a conſolatory thought, 
that men of merit ſhould conſider thus :—How 
much harder would it be if the ſame perſons had 
both all the merit and all the proſperity. Would 
not this be a miſerable diſtribution for the poor 
dunces? Would men of merit exchange their 


intellectual ſuperiority, and the enjoyments ariſing 


from it, for external diſtinction and the pleaſures of 
wealth? If they would not, let them not envy 
others, who are poor where they are rich, a com- 

| penſation 
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enſation which is made to them. Let them look 
inwards and be ſatisfied ; recollecting with con- 
ſcious pride what Virgil finely ſays of the Corycius 
Serex, and which I have, in another place“, with 
truth and ſincerity applied to Mr. Burke : 


« Regum equabat opes animis.” 


On the ſubject of the right employment of 
wealth, Johnſon obſerved, © A man cannot make 
a bad uſe of his money, ſo far as regards Society, 
if he does not hoard it ; for if he either ſpends it 
or lends it out, Society has the benefit. It is in 
general better to ſpend money than to give it 
away; for induſtry is more promoted by ſpending 
money than by giving it away. A wan who 
ſpends his money is ſure he is doing good with it: 
he is not ſo ſure when he gives it away. A man 
who ſpends ten thouſand a year will do more good 
than a man who ſpends two thouſand and gives 
away eight.“ | 

In the evening I came to him again. He was 
ſomewhat fretful from his illneſs. A gentleman 
aſked him, whether he had been abroad to day. 
«© Don't talk ſo childiſhly, (ſaid he). You may as 
well aſk if I hanged myſelf to-day.” I mentioned 
politicks. JohN SON. ©« Sir, I'd as ſoon have a 
man to break my bones as talk to me of publick 
affairs, internal or external. I have lived to ſee 
things all as bad as they can be.“ 

Having mentioned his friend the ſecond Lord 
Southwell, he ſaid, © Lord Southwell was the 


* Letter to the People of Scotland againſt the Attempt to 
diminiſh the Number of the Lords of Seſlion, 1785. 
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higheſt-bred man without inſolence that J ever 
was in company with; the moſt gualitied I ever 
ſaw. Lord Orrery was not dignified: Lord 
Cheſterfield was, but he was inſolent. Lord 


** U? 15 a man of coarſe manners, but a man 


of abilities and information. I don't ſay he is a 
man I would ſet at the head of a nation, though 
perhaps -he may be as good as the next Prime 
Miniſter that comes; but he is a man to be at the 
head of a Club ;—I don't ſay our CLus ;—for 
there's no ſuch Club.” BoswELLI. © But, Sir, 
was he not once a factious man?“ Jonnsox,. 


O yes, Sir; as factious a fellow as could be found: 


one who was for ſinking us all into the mob.“ 
BoswELL. © How then, Sir, did he get into favour 
with the King?” JohxNsoN. © Becauſe, Sir, I 
ſuppoſe he promiſed the King to do whatever the 
King pleaſed.” | 

He ſaid, © Goldſmith's blundering ſpeech to 
Lord Shelburne, which has been ſo often men- 
tioned, and which he really did make to him, 
was only a blunder in emphaſis :—< I wonder 
they ſhould call your Lordſhip Malagrida, for 
Malagrida was a very good man;'—meant, I 
wonder they ſhould uſe Malagrida as a term of 
reproach.” 


Soon after this time I had an opportunity of . 


ſeeing, by means of one of his friends, a proof 
that his talents, as well as his obliging ſervice to 
authours, were ready as ever. He had reviſed 
« The Village,” an admirable poem, by the 


Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its ſentiments as to the 


falſe notions of ruſtick happineſs and ruſtick virtue, 
were quite congenial with his own ; and he had 


taken 


DR. JOHNSON. 

taken the trouble not only to ſuggeſt ſlight cor- 
rections and variations, but to furniſh ſome lines, 
when he thought he could give the writer's mean- 
ing better than in the words of the manuſcript.* 

On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home 
in the evening, and had the pleaſure to meet with 
Dr. Brockleſby, whoſe reading, and knowledge of 


life, and good ſpirits, ſupply him with a never- 


failing ſource of converſation. He mentioned a 
reſpectable gentleman, who became extremely 
penurious near the cloſe of his life, Johnſon ſaid 
there muſt have been a degree of madneſs about 
him. © Not at all, Sir, (ſaid Dr. Brockleſby,) his 
judgement was entire.” Unluckily, however, he 
mentioned that although he had a fortune of 
twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds, he denied himſelf 


5 I ſhall give an inſtance, marking the original by Roman, 
and Johnſon's ſubſtitution in Italick characters: 


In fairer ſcenes, where peaceful pleaſures ſpring, 

« Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan ſwains, might ſing: 
« But charmed by him, or ſmitten with his views, 
Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muſe ? 

« From Truth and Nature ſhall we widely ſtray, 
Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way?“ 


«© On Mincio's banks, in Cæſar's bounteous reign, 
« If Tityrus found the golden age again, 

« Muft ſleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 

«© Mechanick echos of the Mantuan ſong ? 

« From Truth and Nature ſhall we widely ftray, - 

« Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ?” 
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Here we find Johnſon's poetical and critical powers undimi- 


niſned. I muſt, however, obſerve, that the aids he gave to this 
poem, as to The Traveller“ and Deſerted Village of 


Goldſmith, were ſo ſmall as by no means to impair the diſtin- 


guiſhed merit of the authour. 
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many comforts, from an apprehenſion that he could 
not afford them. Nay, Sir, (cried Johnſon, ) 
' when the judgement is ſo diſturbed that a man 
cannot count, that is pretty well.” 

I ſhall here inſert a few of Johnſon's ſayings, 
without the formality of dates, as they have no re- 
ference to any particular time or place. 

« The more a man extends and varies his 
acquaintance the better.” This, however, was 
meant with a juſt reſtriction; for, he on another 
occaſion ſaid to me, © Sir, a man may be ſo much 
of every thing, that he is nothing of any thing.“ 

« Railing the wages of day-labourers is wrong; 
for it does not make them live better, but only 


makes them idler, and idleneſs is a very bad thing 


for human nature.“ 


© It is a very good cuſtom to "2 a journal 
for a man's own uſe ; he may write upon a card a 
day all that is neceſſary to be written, after he has 
had experience of life. At firſt there is a great 
deal to be written, becauſe there js a great deal of 
novelty; but when once a man has ſettled his 
opinions, there 1s ſeldom much to be ſet down.” 

ce There is nothing wonderful in the Journal 
which we ſee Swift kept in London, for it contains 
flight topicks, and it might ſoon be written.” 


J praiſed the accuracy of an account-book of a 


lady whom I mentioned. Jonxsov. © Keeping 
accounts, Sir, is of no uſe when a man is ſpending 
his own money, and has nobody to whom he is to 
account. You won't eat leſs beef to-day, becauſe 
you have written down what it coſt yeſterday.” I 
mentioned another lady who thought as he did, ſo 
tar her huſband could not get her to keep an 


een 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
account of the expence of the family, as ſhe 


thought it enough that ſhe never exceeded the fum GY 


allowed her. Jonansov. * Sir, it is fit ſhe ſhould 
keep an account, becauſe her huſband wiſhes it; 
but I do not fee its uſe. I maintained that 
keeping an account, has this advantage, that it 
ſatisfies a man that his money has not been loſt or 
ſtolen, which he might ſometimes be apt to 
imagine, were there no written ſtate of his ex- 
pence; and beſides, a calculation of œcoOmy fo 
as not to exceed one's income, cannot be made 
without a view of the different articles in figures, 
that one may ſee how to retrench in ſome particu- 
lars leſs neceſſary than others. This he did not 
attempt to anſwer. | 

Talking of an acquaintance of c ours, whoſe nar- 
ratives, which abounded in curious and intereſting 
topicks, were unhappily found to be very fabulous; ; 
mentioned Lord Mansfield's having -faid to me, 


 * Suppoſe we believe one Half of what he tells.“ 


Tonnson. © Aye; but we don't know which half 
to believe. By his lying we loſe not only our 
reverence for him, but all comfort in tis conver- 
ſation.” BosweLL. © May we not take it as 
amuſing fiction? JohxsON. © Sir, the misfor- 
tune is, that you will inſenſibly believe as much of 
it as you incline to believe. 

It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding their 
congeniality in politicks, he never was acquainted 
with a late eminent noble. judge, whom I have 
heard ſpeak of him as a writer, with great 
reſpect. Johnſon, I know not upon what degree 
of inveſtigation, entertained no exalted opinion of 
nis Lordſhip's intellectual character. Talking of 

6 him 
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him to me one day, he ſaid, © It is wonderful, 
Sir, with how little real ſuperiority of mind men 
can make an eminent figure in publick life.” He 


expreſſed himſelf to the ſame purpoſe concerning 


another law Lord, who, it ſeems, once took a 
fancy to aſſociate with the wits of London; but 
with ſo little ſucceſs, that Foote ſaid, «© What can 
he mean by coming among us? He is not only 


dull himſelf, but the cauſe of dullneſs in others.“ 


Trying him by the teſt of his colloquial powers, 
Johnſon had found him very defective. He once 
ſaid to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, © This man now has 
been ten years about town, and has made nothing 
of it;“ meaning as a companion?*. He ſaid to 
me, © I never heard any thing from him in com- 
pany that was at all ſtriking; and depend upon it, 
Sir, it is when you come cloſe to a man in con- 
verſation, that you diſcover what his real 
abilities are; to make a ſpeech in a publick aſſem- 
bly is a knack. Now I honour Thurlow, Sir; 
'T hurlow is a fine fellow; he fairly puts his mind 
to yours,” | 

After repeating to him ſome of his pointed, 
lively ſayings, I ſaid, © It is a pity, Sir, you don't 
always remember your own good things, that you 
may have a laugh when you will.” Jonnsow. 


« Nay, Sir, it is better that I forget them, that I may. 


6 Knowing as well as J do what preciſion and elegance of 
oratory his Lordſhip can diſplay, 1 cannot but ſuſpect that his 
unfavourable appearance in a ſocial circle, which drew ſuch 
animadverſions upon him, muſt be owing to a cold affeRation of 
conſcquence, from being reſerved and ſtiff. If it be ſo, and he 


might be an agreeable man if he would, we cannot be ſorry that 


he miſſes his aim. 


be 
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be reminded of them and have a laugh on their 
being brought to my recollection.“ 

When I recalled to him his having ſaid as we 
ſailed up Lochlomond, That if he wore any 
thing fine, it ſhould be very fine; I obſerved that 
all his thoughts were upon a great ſcale. Joan- 
so. © Depend upon it, Sir, every man will have 
as fine a thing as he can get; as a large diamond 
for his ring.” BoswELL. © Pardon me, Sir; a 
man of a narrow mind will not think of it, a ſlight 
trinket will ſatisfy him : 


© Nec ſufferre queat majoris pondera gemmæ. 


I told him I ſhould ſend him ſome „ Eſſays 
which I had written, which I hoped he would be 
ſo good as to read, and pick out the good ones. 
Jouxsox. © Nay, Sir, ſend me only the good 
ones; don't make me pick them.” 

I heard him once ſay, © Though the proverb, 
Mullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia, does not 
always prove true, we may, be certain of the 
converſe of it, Nullum numen adeſt fi fit impruden- 
tia.” | 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, 
and aſked his commands, he ſaid, „ Tell Dr. 
Harrington that I wiſh he would publiſh another 
volume of the © Nugæ antique”; it is a very 
pretty book.” Mr. Seward ſeconded this wiſh, 
and recommended to Dr. Harrington to dedicate 
it to Johnſon, and take for his motto, what 
Catullus fays to Cornelius Nepos : 


7 It has fince appeared, 
ce gamque 
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Fc — namque tu folebas, 
ce Meas eſſe aliquid putare NUGAS. 


As a ſmall proof of his kindlineſs and delicacy 
of feeling, the following circumſtance may be 


mentioned: One evening when we were in the 


ſtreet together, and I told him I was going to 
ſup at Mr. Beauclerk's, he ſaid, „I'll go with 
you.” After having walked part of the way, 
ſeeming to recollect ſomething, he ſuddenly 
ſtopped and ſaid, © I cannot go. but J do not 
love Beanclerk the leſs.” 

On the frame of his partrait, Mr, Beauclerk had 
inſcribed, 


cc 


Ingenium mgens 
& Taculto latct hoc ſub corpore. 


After Mr. Beauclerk's death, when it became Mr. 
Langton's property, he made the inſcription be 


defaced. Johnſon ſaid complacently, © It was 


kind in you to take it off ;” and then after a ſhort 
pauſe, added, „ and not unkind in him to put 


it on.!“ 


He ſaid, © How few of his friends? . would 
2 man chooſe to be at when he 1s ſick.“ He men- 
tioned one or two. I recolle& only Thrale's. 


He obſerved, „There is a wicked inclination 


in moſt people to ſuppoſe an old man decayed in 
his intellects. If a young or middle-aged man, 
when leaving a company, does not recollect 
where he as his har, it is nothing; but if the 
ſame inattention is diſcovered in an old man, 
people will ſhrug up their ſhoulders, and fay, 
« His memory is going.“ 


When 


dd 


JOHNSON. 
When I once talked to him of ſome of the 


fayings which every body repeats, but nobody za. 74. 


knows where to find, ſuch as, Ques Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat ; he told me that he was 
once offered ten guineas to point out from whence 
Semel inſanivimiis omnes was taken. He could not 
do it; but many years afterwards met with it by 
chance in Johannes Baptiſta Mantuanus. 

« T am very ſorry that I did not take a note of 
an eloquent argument in which he maintained that 
the ſituation of Prince of Wales was the happieſt 
of any perſon's in the kingdom, even beyond that 
of the Sovereign. I recollect only the enjoyment 
of hope, — the high ſuperiority of rank, without 
the anxious cares of government, —a great degree 
of power, both from natural influence wiſely uſed, 
and from the ſanguine expectations of thoſe who 
look forward to the chance of future favour. 

Sir Joſhua Reynolds communicated to me the 
following particulars: 

Johnſon - thought the poems publiſhed as 
tranſlations from Oſſian, had ſo little merit, that 
he ſaid, © Sir, a man might write ſuch ſtuff for 
ever, if he would abandon his mind to it.” 

He ſaid, A man ſhould paſs a part of his 
time with the laughers, by which means any thing 
ridiculous or particular about him might be pre- 
ſented to his view, and corrected.” I obſerved, 
he muſt have been a bold laugher who would 
have ventured to tell Dr. Ichnſon of any of his 
particularities.“ 

Having 


] am happy, bowever, to mention a pleaſing inſtance of his 
eeduring with great * to hear one of his moſt ſtriking 
particularities 
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THE LIFE OF. 

Having obſerved the vain oftentatious impor- 
tance of many people in quoting the authority of 
Dukes and Lords, as having been in their company, 
he ſaid, he went to the other extreme, and did not 
mention his authority when he ſhould have done it, 


had it not been that of a Duke or a Lord. 


Dr. Goldſmith ſaid once to Dr. Johnſon, that 
he wiſhed for ſome additional members to the 
LITERARY CLUB to give it an agreeable variety; for, 
(faid he,) there can now be nothing new among 
us: we have travelled over one another's minds, 
Johnſon ſeemed a little angry, and ſaid, © Sir, you 
have not travelled over my mind, I promiſe you.“ 
Sir Joſhua, however, thought Goldſmith right; 
obſerving that, © when people have lived a great 
deal together, they know what each of them will 
ſay on every ſubject. A new underſtanding, 
therefore, is deſirable ; becauſe though it may 
only furniſh the ſame ſenſe upon a queſtion which 
would have been furniſhed by thoſe with whom 
we are accuſtomed to live, yet this ſenſe will have 
a different colouring ; and colouring is of much 
effect in every thing elſe as well as in painting.” 

Johnſon uſed to ſay that he made it a conſtant 
rule to talk as well as he could both as to ſentiment 
and expreſſion, by which means, what had been 
originally effort became familiar and eaſy. 
conſequence of this, Sir Joſhua obſerved, was 


} 


particularities pointed out: Miſs Hunter, a niece of his friend 


Chriſtopher Smart, when a very young girl, truck by his extra- 
ordinary motions, ſaid to him, Pray, Dr. Johnſon, why do 
you make ſuch ſtrange geſtures ?”'—* From bad habit, (he re- 
plied.) Do you, my dear, take care to guard againſt bad habits.” 
This I was told by the young lady's brother at Margate, 1 

EE that 


The 


, 


Dr. JOHNSON. 
that his common converſation in all companies 


was ſuch as to ſecure him univerſal attention, as tat. 74. 


ſomething above the uſual colloquial ſtyle was 
expected. 

Yer, though Johnſon had this habit in com- 
pany, when another mode was neceſfary, in 
order to inveſtigate truth, he could deſcend to a 
language intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. An 
inſtance of this was witneſſed by Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, when they were preſent at an examination of 
alittle blackguard boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, the 
late Weſtminſter Juſtice. Welch, who imagined 
that he was exalting himſelf in Dr. Johnſon's eyes 
by uſing big words, ſpoke in a manner that was 
utterly unintelligible ro the boy; Dr. Johnſon 
perceiving it, addreſſed himſelf to the boy, and 
changed the pompous phraſeology into colloquial 
language. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who was much 
amuſed by this procedure, which ſeemed a kind of 
reverſing of what might have been expected from 
the two men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnſon, as 


they walked away by themſelves. Johnſon ſaid 


that it was continually the caſe; and that he was 
always obliged to zranſlate the Juſtice's ſwelling 
diction, (ſmiling,) ſo as that his meaning might 
be underſtood by the vulgar, from whom informa- 

tion was to be obtained. | 
Sir Joſhua once obſerved to him that he had 
talked above the capacity of ſome people with 
whom - they had been in company together. 
No matter, Sir; (ſaid Johnſon) they conſider 
it as a compliment to be talked to, as if they 
were wiſer than they are. So true is this, Sir, 
that Baxter made it a rule i in every ſermon that he 
preached 
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preached, to ſay ſomething that was above the 
capacity of his audience.? 

Johnſon's dexterity in retort, when he fant to 
be driven to an extremity by his adverſary, was 
very remarkable: Of his power in this reſpect, 
our common friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, 
has been pleaſed to furniſh me with an eminent 

inſtance. However unfavourable to Scotland, he 
unifornily gave liberal praiſe to George Buchanan, 
as a writer. In a converſation concerning the 


literary merits of the two countries, in which 


Buchanan was introduced, a Scotchman, imagining 
that on this ground he ſhould have an undoubted 
triumph over him, exclaimed, « Ah, Dr. John- 
fon, what would you have ſaid of Buchanan, had 
he been an Enghſhman ?“ -“ Why, Sir, (faid 
Johnſon, after a little pauſe,) I ſhould not have 
Jaid of Buchanan, had he been an Engliſhman, 
what 1 will now ſay of him as a Scotchman,—that 
he was the only man of genius his country ever 
produced.” 

And this brings to my recollection another inſtance 
of the Fame nowere I once reminded him that when 
Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the beauty of 
Glaſgow, he had cut him ſhort by ſaying, “ Pray, 
Sir, have you ever ſeen Brentford ?” and I took 


the liberty to add, My dear Sir, ſurely that was 


»The juſtneſs of this remark is confirmed by the following 
ſtory, for which I am indebted to Lord Eliot: A country 
Parſon, who was remarkable for quoting ſcraps of Latin in his 
ſermons, having died, one of his pariſhioners was aſked how he 


liked his ſucceſſor : ** He is a very good preacher, (was his 
anſwer,) but no Gur, 


ſhocking.” 


. JOHNSON. 


be Hoc king. 3 then, Sir, (he replied,) you 
have never ſeen Brentford.” 

to Thovgh his uſual phraſe for converſation was 
a8 talk, yet he made a diſtinction; for when he once 
&, told me that he dined the day before at a friend's 
WW houſe with © a very pretty company ;” and I aſked 
him if there was good converſation, he anſwered, 
« No, Sir; we had alt enough, but no conver/a- 
tion; there was nothing diſcuſſed.” 

Talking of the ſucceſs of the Scotch in London, 
| he imputed 1t in a conſiderable degree to their 
ſpirit of nationality. © You know, Sir, (ſaid he,) 
that no Scotchman publiſhes a book, or has a 
play brought upon the ſtage, but there are five 
hundred people ready to applaud him.” 

He gave much praiſe to his friend, Dr. Burney's 
elegant and entertaining travels, and told Mr. 
Seward that he had them in his eye, when writing 
| his © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scot- 
land.” 

Such was his ſenſibility, and ſo muck was 
he affected by pathetick poetry, that, when he 
was reading Dr. Beattie's Hermit“ in my pre- 
ſence, it brought tears into his eyes. 

He diſapproved much of mingling real facts 
with fiction. On this account he cenſured a 
book entitled © Love and Madneſs.” 

Mr. Hoole told him, he was born in Moorfields, | 
and had received part of his early inſtruction in i 
Grub-ſtreet. * Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ſmiling,) you | 
have been regularly educated.” Having aſked 
who was his inſtructor, and Mr. Hoole having 
anſwered, « My uncle, Sir, who was a taylor ;” 


7.” WM Jobnſon, recollecting himſelf, faid, « Sir, I knew 
Vol. III. G g 4 him; 
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him; we called him the metaphyſical taylor. He 
was of a club in Old-ftreet, with me and George 
Pſalmanazar, and ſome others : but pray, Sir, was 
he a good taylor?” Mr. Hoole having anſwered 
that he believed he was too mathematical, and 
uſed to draw ſquares and triangles on his ſhop- 
board, ſo that he did not excel in the cut of a 
coat; J am ſorry for it, (ſaid Johnſon,) for 1 
would have every man to be maſter of his own 
buſineſs.” 

In pleaſant reference to himſelf and Mr. Hoole, 
as brother authours, he often ſaid, Let you and 
I, Sir, go together and eat a beef-ſteak in Grub. 
ſtreet.” 

Sir William Chambers, that great Architect“, 
whoſe works ſhew a ſublimity of genius, and who 
is eſteemed by all who know him, for his ſocial, 
hoſpitable, and generous qualities, ſubmitted the 
manuſcript of his © Chineſe Architecture, to 


pleaſed with it, and ſaid, “It wants no addition 
nor correction, but a few lines of introduction; 
which he en and Sir William adopted.* 
He 
1 The Honourable Horace Walpole, now Earl of Orford, 
thus bears teſtimony to this gentleman's merit as a writer: Mr, 
Chambers's © Treatiſe on Civil Architecture,“ is the moſt ſenſi. 
ble book, and the moſt exempt from prejudices, that ever wa 
written on that ſcience,” —Pleface to? Anecdotes of Painting in 


Eng land. 


2 The introductory lines are theſe: It is difficult to avoid 
praiſing too little or too much. The boundleſs panegyricks which 
have been laviſhed upon the Chineſe learning, policy, and arts, 
ſhew with what power novelty attracts regard, and how naturally 
eſteem ſwells into admiration, 

« am far from defiring to be numbered among the exaggers- 
tors of Chineſe excellence, I conſider them as great, or wiſe, 

l 
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E He ſaid to Sir William Scott,“ The age is running 1783. 
e mad after innovation; all the buſineſs of the world is 2 
as to be done in a new way; men are to be hanged in a 

d new way; Tyburn itſelf is not ſafe from the fury of 


innovation.” It having been argued that this was 
an improvement, “ No, Sir, (ſaid he, eagerly,) 
it is not an improvement: they object that the old 
method drew together a number of ſpectators.— 
Sir, executions are intended to draw ſpectators. 
If they do not draw ſpectators, they don't anſwer 
their purpoſe. The old method was moſt ſatisfac- 
tory to all parties; the publick was gratified by a 
proceſſion ; the criminal was ſupported by it. 
Why is all this to be ſwept away?“ I perfectly 
agree with Dr. Johnſon upon this head, and am 
perſuaded that executions now, the ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion being diſcontinued, have not nearly the 
ellect which they formerly had. Magiſtrates both in 
London, and elſewhere, have, I am afraid, in this, 
had too much regard to their own eaſe. 

On Thurſday, April 10, I introduced to him, 
at his houſe in Bolt-court, the Honourable and 
Reverend William Stuart, ſon of the Eaxl of Bute; 
a gentleman truly worthy of being known to 
Johnſon ; being, with all the advantages of high 
birth, learning, travel, and elegant manners, aa 
exemplary pariſh prieſt in every reſpect. 


only in compariſon with the nations that ſurround them: and 
have no intention to place them in competition either with the 
| antients or with the moderns of this part of the world ; yet they 
muſt be allowed to claim our notice as a diſtinct and very ſingular 
race of men: as the inhabitants of a region divided by its ſitua- 
tion from all civilized countries, who have formed their own 
ger · manners, and invented their own arts, without the aſſiſtance of 
wiſe, example.“ 
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After ſome compliments on both fides, the 
tour which Johnſon and I had made to the Hebri- 
des was mentioned.—JOHNSON. © J got an acqui- 
ſition of more ideas by it than by any thing that I 


remember. I ſaw quite a different ſyſtem of 


life.” BoswsLL. * You would not like to make 
the ſame journey again?” JohxsoN. © Why no, 
Sir; not the ſame: it is a tale told. Gravina, an 
Italian critick, obſerves, that every man deſires to 
ſee that of which he has read ; but no man defires 
to read an account of what he has ſeen: ſo much 
does deſcription fall ſhort of reality. Deſcription 
only excites curiolity : ſeeing ſatisfies it. Other 
people may go and ſee the Hebrides.” BoswELI. 
« T ſhould wiſh to go and ſee ſome country totally 
different from what I have been uſed to ; ſuch as 
Turkey, where religion and every thing elſe are dif- 
ferent.” TJonnsoN. © Yes, Sir; there are two 
objects of curioſity, - the Chriſtian world, and the 
Mahometan world, All the reſt may be conſi- 
dered as barbarous.” BoswsLL. Pray, Sir, is 
the © Turkiſh Spy” a genuine book?“ JokNsox. 
No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, ſays, that 
her father wrote the two firſt volumes: and in 
another book, Dunton's Life and Errours,” we 
find that the reſt was written by one Sault, at 
two guineas a ſheet, under the direction of Dr. 

Midgeley.“ . 
BosWELL. © This has been a very factious 
reign, owing to the too great indulgence of 
Government.” Jounson. «© think fo, Sir. 
What at firſt was lenity, grew timidity, Yet this 
is reaſoning 2 poſteriori, and may not be juſt. 
Suppoſing a few had at firſt been puniſhed, I 
| believe 


. 
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zelieve faction would have been cruſhed ; but it 
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might have been ſaid, that it was a ſanguinary xa, 74. 


reign. A man cannot tell 2 prior; what will be 


beſt for Government to do. This reign has been 


very unfortupate. We have had an unſucceſsful 
war; but that does not prove that we have been 
ill governed. One ſide or other muſt prevail in 
war, as one or other muſt win at play. When 
we beat Louis, we were not better governed ; nor 
were the F rench better governed when Louis beat 
us.“ 

On Saturday, April 12, 1 viſited him, in com- 
pany with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, 
though a Whig, he highly valued. One of the 
beſt things he ever ſaid was to this gentleman ; 
who, before he ſet out for Ireland as Secretary to 
Lord Northington, when Lord. Lieutenant, ex- 
preſſed to the Sage ſome modeſt and virtuous 
doubts, whether he could bring himſelf to 
practiſe thoſe arts which it is ſuppoſed a perſon in 
that ſituation has occaſion to employ. © Don't be 


afraid, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, with a pleaſant * 


you will ſoon make a very pretty raſcal.“ 

He talked to- day a good deal of the wonderful 
extent and variety of London, and obſerved, 
that men of curious enquiry might ſee in it ſuch 
modes of life as very few could even imagine. 
He in particular recommended to us to r 
Mapping, which we reſolved to o do. 


We accordingly carried our ſeheme into execution, in 
Ottober, 17923 but whether from that uniformity which has 


in modern times, in a great degree, ſpread through every part of 
the Metropolis, or from our want of ſufficient exertion, we were 


diſappointed, 
Wo + Mr. 
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Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was 
very much diſtreſſed that a large picture which he 
had painted was refuſed to be received into the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale 
knew Johnſon's character ſo ſuperficially, as to 
repreſent him as unwilling to do ſmall acts of 
benevolence ; and mentions, in particular, that he 
would hardly take the trouble to write a letter in 
favour of his friends. The truth, however, is, 


that he was remarkable, in an extraordinary 


degree, for what ſhe denies to him; and, above 
all, for this very ſort of kindneſs, writing letters 
for thole to whom his ſolicitations might be of 
ſervice. He now gave Mr. Lowe the following, 
of which I was diligent enough, with his permiſ- 
ſion, to take copies at the next coffee-houſe, while 
Mr. Windham was ſo good as to ſtay by me. 


To Sir JosHUa REYNOLDS. 


« SIR, 


« MR. Lows conſiders himſelf as cut off 
from all credit and all hope, by the rejection of his 
picture from the Exhibition. Upon this work 
he has exhauſted all his powers, and ſuſpended all 
his expectations: and, certainly, to be refuſed an 


opportunity of taking the opinion of the publick, 


is in itſelf a very great hardſhip. It is to be con- 
demned without a trial. | 

f .you could procure the revocation of this 
incapacitating edict, you would deliver an unhap- 
py man from great affliction. The Council has 
ſometimes reverſed its own determination; and! 


hope, 


mm —_ uu Mm == 
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bs picture may be get admitted. I am, &c. Etat. 74. 
"2 « April 12, 1783. SAM. Jonusox.“ 

le To Mr. Barry. 

0 ce SIR, 

a « Ms. Lowe's excluſion from the Exhibi- 

* tion gives him more trouble than you and the other 

M gentlemen of the Council could imagine or intend. 


He conſiders diſgrace and ruin as the inevitable 
conſequence of your determination. 

« He ſays, that ſome pictures have been received 
after rejection; and if there be any ſuch precedent, 
] earneſtly intreat that you will uſe your intereſt 
in his favour. Of his work I can ſay nothing; 
pretend not to judge of painting; and this 
picture I never ſaw: but I conceive it extremely 
hard to ſhut out any man from the poſſibility of 
ſucceſs; and therefore I repeat my requeſt that you 
will propoſe the re-conſideration of Mr. Lowe's 
caſe; and if there be any among the Council 
with whom my name can have any weight, be 
pleaſed to communicate to them the deſire of, Sir, 

“ Your, moſt humble ſervant, 
« April 12, 1783. Sau. JOHNSON.” 


Such interceſſion was too powerful to be reſiſted; — 
and Mr. Lowe's performance was admitted at | 
Somerſet-houſe. The ſubject, as I recollect, | 
was the Deluge, at that point of time when the 
water was verging to the top of the laſt uncovered | 
mountain. Near to the ſpot. was ſeen the laſt of 
the antediluvian race, excluſive of thoſe who were 
ſaved in the ark of Noah. This was one of thoſe 

G g 4 giants, 
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giants, then the inhabitants of the earth, who 


Etat. 74. had ſtill ſtrength to ſwim, and with one of his 


hands held aloft his infant child. Upon the ſmall 
remaining dry ſpot appeared a famiſhed lion, 
ready to ſpring at the child and devour it. Mr. 
Lowe told me that Johnſon ſaid to him, “ Sir, 
your picture is noble and probable.” —©« A com- 
pliment, indeed, (ſaid Mr. Lowe,) from a man 
who cannot lie, and cannot be miſtaken,” _ 
About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
mentioning his bad health, and that he intended a 
viſit to Lichfield. © It is, (ſays he,) with no 
great expectation of amendment that I make every 
year a journey into the country ; but it is pleaſant 
to viſit thoſe whoſe kindneſs has been often expe- 
rienced.“ 


On April 18, (being Good-Friday,) I found 


him at breakfaſt, in his uſual manner upon that 
day, drinking tea without milk, and eating a 
croſs-bun to prevent faintneſs; we went to St. 
Clement's church, as formerly. When we came 
home from church he placed himſelf on one of the 
ſtone-ſeats at his garden-door, and I took the 
other, and thus in the open air and in a placid frame 
of mind, he talked away very eaſily. JokNsox. 
e Were I a country gentleman, I ſhould not be 
very hoſpitable, I ſhould not have crowds in my 
houſe.” BosweLL. © Sir Alexander Dick tells 
me, that he remembers having a thouſand people 
in a year to dine at his houſe ; that is, reckoning 
each perſon as one, each time that he dined there.” 
JonnxsoN. © That, Sir, is about three a day.” 


BOSWELIL. How your ſtatement leſſens the 


idea,” JohxNsON. “ That, Sir, is the good of 
counting. 


CO! 
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counting. It brings every thing to a certainty, 
which before floated in the mind indefinitely.” 
BosWELL. © But Omne ignotum pro magnifico eſt: 
one is ſorry to have this diminiſhed.” Jonnson, 
« Sjr, you ſhould not allow yourſelf to be delighted 
with errour.” BoswELL. * Three a day ſeem 
but few.” JohxsoN. © Nay, Sir, he who enter- 
tains three a day does very liberally. And if 
there is a large family, the poor entertain thoſe 
three, for they eat what the poor would get ; there 
muſt be ſuperfluous meat; it muſt be given to the 
poor, or thrown out.“ BoswELL. *I obſerve in 
London, that the poor go about and gather bones, 
which I underſtand are manufactured. Jounson. 
«Yes, Sir; they boil them, and extract a greaſe 
from them for greaſing wheels and other purpoſes. 
Of the beſt pieces they make a mock ivory, which 
is uſed for hafts to knives, and various other things; 
the coarſer pieces they burn and pound them, and 
{ell the aſhes.” BoswsLL. © For what purpoſe, 
Sir?” JohN SON. Why, Sir, for making a 
furnace for the chymiſts for melting iron. A 
paſte made of burnt bones will ſtand a ſtronger 
heat than any thing elſe. Conſider, Sir; if you 
are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with 
braſs, becauſe it is ſofter than iron, and would 
melt ſooner ; nor with iron, for though malleable 
iron is harder than caſt iron, yet it would not do; 
but a paſte of burnt-bones will not melt.” Bos- 
WELL. “Do you know, Sir, I have diſcovered a 
manufacture to a great extent, of what you only 


piddle at, — ſcraping and drying the peel of oranges.* 


At 


lt is ſuggeſted to me by an anonymous Annotator on my 
Work, that the reaſon why Dr. Johnſon collected the peels of 


4 {ſqueezed 
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At a place in Newgate-ſtreet, there is a prodi. 
gious quantity prepared, which they ſell to the diſtil- 
lers.“ JohNSON. © Sir, I believe they make a 
higher thing out of them than a ſpirit; they make 
what is called orange- butter, the oil of the orange 
inſpiſſated, which they mix perhaps with common 
pomarum, and make it fragrant. The oil does 
not fly olf in the drying.“ 

BoswELL. © i wiſh to have a good walled 
garden.” Jonnsox. © TI don't think it would be 
worth the expence to you. We compute in 
England, a park wall at a thouſand pounds a 
mile; now a garden-wall muſt coſt at leaſt as 
much. You intend your trees ſhould grow higher 
than a deer will leap. Now let us ſee ;—for a 
hundred pounds you could only have forty-four 
ſquare yards, which is very little; for two hundred 
pounds, you may have eighty-four ſquare yards, 
which is very weil. But when will you pet the 
value of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, in 
yaur climate? No, Sir, ſuch contention with 
Nature is not worth While. I would plant an 
orchard, and have plenty of ſuch fruit as ripen well 
in your country. My friend, Dr. Madden, of 
Ireland, ſaid, that, in an orchard there ſhould be 
enough to cat, enough to lay up, enough to be 
ſtolen, and enough to rot upon the ground.“ 
Cherries are an early fruit, you may have them; 
and you may have the early apples and pears.” 
BosweLL. © We cannot have nonpareils.”— 
JorxsoNn. © Sir, you can no more have nonpareils 


ſqueezed oranges, may be found, in the 55$th Letter in Mrs. 


| F;ozzi's Collection, where it appears that he recommended . dried 


orange - peel, finely powdered,” as a medicine, 


than 
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than you can have grapes.“ BoswtLL, © We 
have them, Sir; but they are very bad.” Jonun- 
son. © Nay, Sir, never try to have a thing merely 
to ſhew that you cannot have it. From ground 
that would let for forty ſhillings you may have a 
large orchard ; and you ſee it coſts you only forty 
ſhillings. Nay, you may graze the ground when 
the trees are grown up; you cannot while they are 
young.” BosWELL., Is not a good garden a 
very common thing in England, Sir?” JonnsoNn. 


Not ſo common, Sir, as you imagine. In Lin- 


colnſnire there is hardly an orchard; in Stafford- 
ſhire very little fruit.” BosweLL. © Has Langton 
no orchard ??? JohNSON. © No, Sir.” BoswELL. 
« How ſo, Sir? Joanson. * Why, Sir, from 
the general negligence of the county. He has it 
not, becauſe nobody elſe has it.” BoswtLL, © A 
hot-houſe is a certain thing; I may have that.” 
JoansoN. * A hot-houſe is pretty certain; but 
you muſt firſt build it, then you mult keep fires in 
it, and you muſt have a gardener to take care of 
it,” BosWELL. © But if J have a gardener at any 
rate ?—" JonansON. © Why, yes.” BosWELL., 
« I'd have it near my houſe; there is no need to 
have it in the orchard,” Jof NSsON. «© Yes, I'd 
have it near my houſe.— I would plant a great 
many currants; the fruit is good, and they make a 
pretty ſweetmeat.“ 
record this minute detail, which ſome may 
think trifling, in order to ſhew clearly how this 
great man, whoſe mind could graſp ſuch large and 
extenſive ſubjects, as he has ſhewn in his literary 
labours, was yet well-informed in the common 
affairs of life, and loved to illuſtrate them. 
6 | Mr. 
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Mr. Walker, the celebrated maſter of elocutioz 
came in, and then we went up ſtairs into the ſtudy, 
I aſked him if he had taught many clergymen. 
Johxsox. “ 1 hope not.” WALKER. © I have 
taught only one, and he is the beſt reader J ever 
heard, not by my teaching, but by his own natural 
talents.” JokN SON. © Were he the beſt reader in 
the world, I would not have it told that he was 
taught.” Here was one of his peculiar prejudices, 
Could it be any diſadvantage to the clergyman to 


have it known that he was taught an eaſy and 


graceful delivery? BoswELL, © Will you not 
allow, Sir, that a man may be taught to read 
well?“ JohNSsOoN. Why, Sir, fo far as to read 


better than he might do without being taught, yes, 


Formerly it was ſuppoſed that there was no diffe- 
rence in reading, but that one read as well as 
another.” BoswELL. © It is wonderful to ſee old 
Sheridan as enthuſiaſtick about oratory as ever.” 
WALKER. © His enthuſiaſm as to what oratory 
will do may be too great: but he reads well.” 
Jonnson. © He reads well, but he reads low; 


and you krow it 1s much eaſier to read low than 


to read high; for when you read high you are 
much more limited, your loudeſt note can be but 
one, and ſo the variety is leſs in proportion to 


the loudneſs. Now ſome people have occaſion to 


ſpeak to an extenſive audience, and mult ſpeak 
loud to be heard.” WALKER. The art is to 
read ſtrong, though low.” 

Talking of the origin of language ;—Jonnson, 
ce It muſt have come by inſpiration. A thouſand, 
nay a million of children could not invent a lan- 


guage. While the organs are pliable, there is not 


underſtanding 
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time that there is underſtanding enough, the — 


organs are become ſtiff. We know that after a 
certain age we cannot learn to pronounce a new 
language. No foreigner, who comes to England 
when advanced in life, ever pronounces Engliſn 
tolerably well; at leaſt ſuch inſtances are very rare. 
When J maintain that language muſt have come 
by inſpiration, I do not mean that inſpiration is 
required for rhetorick, and all the beauties of 
language; for when once man has language, we 
can conceive that he may gradually form modifica- 
tions of it. I mean only that inſpiration ſeems to 
me to be neceſſary to give man the faculty of 
ſpeech; to inform him that he may have ſpeech; 
which I think he could no more find out without 
inſpiration, than cows or hogs would think of 
ſuch a faculty.” WALKER. Do you think, Sir, 
that there are any perfect ſynonimes in any lan- 
guage ?” JohNsON. © Originally there were not; 
but by uſing words negligently, or in poetry, one 
word comes to be confounded with another.“ 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. A friend of mine, 
(ſaid he,) came to me and told me, that a lady 
wiſhed to have Dr. Dodd's picture in a bracelet, 
and aſked me for a motto. I faid, I could think of 
no better than Currat Lex. I was very willing to 
have him pardoned, that is, to have the ſentence 
changed to tranſportation : but, when he was once 
hanged, I did not wiſh he ſhould be made a 
faint.” | | <4 | 

Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend Dr. Burney, came 
in, and he ſeemed to be entertained with her 
converſation, 


Garrick's 
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Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly 


T. r. expenſive. Johnſon, from his diſlike to exaggera- 


tion, would not allow that it was diſtinguiſhed by 
any extraordinary pomp. © Were there not ſix 


horſes in each coach?“ ſaid Mrs. Burney. Jonx- 
SON. © Madam, there were no more 1 horſes 


than {ix phoenixes. 


Mrs. Burney wondered that ſome very beautiful 


new buildings ſhould be erected in Moorfields, in 
ſo ſhocking a ſituation as between Bedlam and 
St. Luke's Hoſpital ; and ſaid ſhe could not live 
there. JohNsoN. “ Nay, Madam, you ſee 


nothing there to hurt you. [You no more think of 


madneſs by having windows that look to Bedlam, 


than you think of death by having windows that 


look to a church-yard.” MRS. Burney. «© We 
may look to a church-yard, Sir; for it is right that 


wie ſhould be kept in mind of death.” Jonnsov. 


« Nay, Madam, if you go to that, it 1s right that 
we ſhould be kept in mind of madneſs, which 1s 
occaſioned by too much indulgence of imagination. 
I think a very moral uſe may be made of theſe 
new buildings: I would have thoſe who have 


heated imaginations hve there, and take warning.” 


Ms. Burney. © But, Sir, many of the poor 


people that are mad, have become ſo from diſeaſe, 


or from diſtreſſing events. It is, therefore, not 


their fault, but their misfortune ; and, therefore, 


to think of them, is A melancholy conſidera- 
tion.” 
Time paſſed on in converſation till it was too 


late for the ſervice of the church at three o'clock. 
1 took a walk, and left him alone for ſome time; 


then 
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then returned, = we had coffee and converſion 
again by ourſelves. | 

I ſtated the character of a noble friend of mine, 
as a curious caſe for his opinion: He is the 
moſt inexplicable man to me that I ever knew. 
Can you explain him, Sir? He is, I really 
believe, noble- minded, generous, and princely. 
But his moſt intimate friends may be ſeparated 
from him for years, without his ever aſking a 
queſtion concerning them. He will meet them 
with a formality, a coldneſs, a ſtately indif- 
terence ; but when they come cloſe to him, and 
fairly engage him in converſation, they find him 
as eaſy, pleaſant, and kind, as they could wiſh. 
One then ſuppoſes that what is ſo agreeable wall 
ſoon be renewed ; but ſtay away from him for half 
a year, and he will neither call on you, nor ſend to 
inquire about you.” Joanson, © Why, Sir, I 
cannot aſcertain his character exactly, as I do not 
know him; but I ſhould not like to have ſuch a 
man for my friend. He may love ſtudy, and 
wiſh not to be interrupted by his friends; Amici 
fures temporis, He may be a frivolous man, and 
be ſo much occupied with petty purſuits, that he 
may not want friends. Or he may have a notion 
that there is a dignity in appearing indifferent, 
while he in fact may not be more indifferent at his 
heart than another.” 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement” 85 at 
ſeven, and then parted. 

On Sunday, April 20, being Eaſter-day, after 
attending ſolemn ſervice at 87 Paul's, I came to 
Dr. Ichs, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, 
ſitting wich him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great 
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number of new buildings of late in London, yet 
that Dr. Johnſon had obſerved, that the number 
of inhabitants was not | increaſed. JohNsow. 
« Why, Sir, the bills of mortality prove that no 
more people die now than formerly; ſo it is plain no 
more live. The regiſter of births proves nothing, for 
not one tenth of the people of London are born 


there.“ BoswEL L. “I believe, Sir, a great many of 


the children born in London die early.“ JoHNS,“N. 
« Why, yes, Sir.” BoswELL, © But thoſe who 
do live, are as ſtout and ſtrong people as any: 
Dr. Price ſays, they muſt be naturally ſtronger to 
get through.” Jornson. “ That is ſyſtem, Sir. 
A great traveller obſerves, that it 1s faid there are 
no weak or deformed people among the Indians; 
but he with much ſagacity aſſigns the reaſon of 
this, which is, that the hardſhip: of theif life as 
hunters and: fiſhers, does not allow weak or diſeaſed 
children to grow up. Now had I been an Indian, 
I muſt have died early; my eyes would not have 
ſerved me to get food, I indeed now could fiſh, 
give me Engliſh tackle ; but had I been an Indian, 
I muſt have ſtarved, or they would have knocked 
me on the head when they ſaw I could do no- 
thing.” BoswELL. * Perhaps they would have 
taken care of you; we are told they are fond of 
oratory, you would have talked to them.” Jonhx- 
SON. © Nay, Sir, I ſhould not have lived long 
enough to be fit to talk; I ſhould have been dead 
before | was ten years old. Depend upon it, Sir, a 
ſavage when he is hungry will not carry about with 
him a looby of nine years old, who cannot help 
himſelf. They have no affection, Sir.“ BoswELL. 
c believe natural affection, of which we hear fo 
| | much, 
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much, is very ſmall.” Jounsow. © Sir, natural 
affection is nothing: but affection from principle 
and eſtabliſhed duty, is ſometimes wonderfully 
ſtrong.” Lows. A hen, Sir, will feed her 
chickens in preference to herſelf.” - JohxSOx. 
« But we don't know that the hen is hungry; let 
the hen be fairly hungry, and I'll warrant ſhe'll 
peck the corn herſelf, A cock, I believe, will 
feed hens inſtead of himſelf ; but we don't know 
that the cock is hungry.” BoswzLL. © And that, 
Sir, is not from affection but gallantry. But ſome 


of the Indians have affeCtion.” Jornson. © Sir, 


that they help ſome of their children is plain; for 
ſome of them live, which they could not do 
without being helped.” 

I dined with him; the company were, Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Deſmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He 


ſeemed not to be well, talked little, grew drowſy 


ſoon after dinner, and retired, upon which I went 
away, 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke” s ſeat in 
the country; from whence I was recalled by an 
expreſs, that a near relation of mine had killed his 


antagoniſt in a duel, and was himſelf dangerouſly 


wounded, I ſaw little of Dr. Johnſon till Monday, 
April 28, when I ſpent a conſiderable part of the 
day with him, and introduced the ſubject, which then 
chiefly occupied my mind. Jonnson. I do not 
lee, Sir, that fighting is abſolutely forbidden in 


Scripture ; I ſee revenge forbidden, but not ſelf- 
defence.“ BoswELL. © The Quakers fay it is; 


* Unto him that ſmiteth thee on one cheek, offer 
him alſo the other.“ Jouxson. * But ſtay, Sir; 


the text is meant only to have the effect of 


Vor. III. H h moderating 
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moderating g paſſion; it is plain that we are not to tale 
it in a literal ſenſe. We ſee this from the context, 
where there are other recommendations, which ! 
warrant you the Quaker will not take literally; as, 
for inſtance, From him that would borrow of 
thee, turn thou not away.“ Let a man whoſe 
credit is bad, come to a Quaker, and ſay, Well 
Sir, lend me a hundred pounds ;* he'll find him a 
unwilling as any other man. No, Sir, a man may 
ſhoot the man who invades his character, as he may 
ſhoot him who attempts to break into his houſe*, S0 
in 1745, my friend, Tom Cumming, the Quaker, 
ſaid, he would not fight, but he Would drive an 
ammunition cart; and we know that the Quakers 


have ſent flannel waiſtcoats to our ſoldiers, to 


enable them to fight better.” BoSwRLL. “ When 


a man is the aggreſſor, and by ill- uſage forces on a 
duel in which he is killed, have we not little 


5 I think it neceſſary to caution my readers againſt concluding 
that in this or any other converſation of Dr. Johnſon, they 
have his ſerious and deliberate opinion on the ſubject of duelling, 
In my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3 edit. p. 386, it ap 
pears that he made this frank confeſſion : ** Nobody at times, 
talks more laxly than I do;” and, ibid. p. 231. He fairly 
owned he could not explain the rationality of duelling.“ We 


ma, therefore, infer, that he could not think that juſtifiable, 


which ſeems ſo inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Goſpel, At 
the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that from the prevalent 
notions of honour, a gentleman who receives a challenge is r- 
duced to a dreadful alternative, A remarkable inſtance of this 
is furniſhed by a clauſe in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, 
of the Guards, written the night before he fell in a duel, Sep- 
tember 3, 1783; © In the firſt place, I commit my ſoul to Al- 
mighty Gop, in hopes of his mercy and pardon for the irreli- 
gious ſtep I now (in compliance with the unwarrantable cuſtoms 
of this wicked N put myſelf under the neceſſity of taking.” 


ground 


det 
this 
effe 
cep 


kill 
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e ground to hope that he is gone into a ſtate of 1783. 


* Between the ſtirrup and the ground, 
©1 mercy aſked, I mercy found. te 


t, happineſs ??” Jonnson..< Sir, we are not to judge Eat, 74s 
1 determinately of the ſtate in which a man leaves | 
85 this life. He may in a moment have repented | 
of effectually, and it is poſſible may have been ac- 1 
ſe cepted by God. There is in © Camden's Remains,” 1104 
I, an epitaph upon a very wicked man, who was ; 
as killed by a fall from his horſe, - in which he is j 
ay ſuppoſed to ſay, ; | 


an BosWELL. © Is not the expreſſion in the Burial- 
rs ſervice, © in the /ure and certain hope of a bleſſed 
to reſurrection;ꝰ too ſtrong to be uſed indiſcriminately, 
en and, indeed, ſometimes when thoſe over whoſe 
2 bodies it is ſaid, have been notoriouſly profane?“ 
tle JoansoN. © It is ſure and certain hope, Sir; not 
belief.” J did not inſiſt further; but cannot help 
ing thinking that leſs poſitive words would be more 
hey proper” F 
ing, | 
ap- © Upon this objection the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, 
nes; Fellow of Brazennoſe College Oxford, has favoured me with 
ürhy the following ſatisfactory obſervation. The paſſage in the Burial- 
We ſervice, does not mean the reſurrection of the perſon interred, 
ble, but the general reſurrection; it is in ſure and certain hope of 
At the reſurrection; not his reſurrection. Where the deceaſed is 
lent really ſpoken of, the expreſſion is very different, “as our hope 
fe- is this our brother doth.“ [reſt in Chriſt] a mode of ſpeech con- 
thi ſtent with every thing but abſolute certainty that the pe rſon 
nas, departed doth at reſt in Chriſt, which no one can be aſſured 
Sep of, without immediate revelation from Heaven. In the firſt of 
Al theſe places alſo, ** eternal life” does not neceſſarily mean eternity 
reli- of bliſs, but merely the eternity of the ſtate, whether in happineſs 
oms or in miſery, to enſue upon the reſurrection; which is probably 
g. the ſenſe of the life everlaſting,” in the Apoſtles Creed. See 
ind W Wheatly and Bennet on the Common Prayer,” 
H h 2 'L n 
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| Talking of a man who was grown very fat, ſq 


as to be incommoded with corpulency; he faid, 
« He eats too much, Sir,” BOS ELI. © I don't 
know, Sir, you will ſee one man fat who eats 
moderately, and another lean who eats a great 
deal.” Jornson. © Nay, Sir, whatever may be 


the quantity that a man eats, it is plain that if he 
is too fat, he has eaten more than he ſhould have 


done. One man may have a digeſtion that con- 
ſumes food better than common; but it is certain 
that ſolidity is encreaſed by putting ſomething to 
it.” BoswELL. © But may not ſolids well and be 
diſtended? -Joxnson.. “ Yes, Sir, they may 
{well and be diſtended; but that is not fat.” 
We talked of the accuſation againſt a gentleman 
for ſuppoſed delinquencies in India. Jonxsox. 
cc What foundation there is for accuſation I know 
not, but they will not get at him. Where bad ac- 
tions are committed at ſo great a diſtance, a de- 
linquent can obſcure the evidence till the | ſcent 
becomes cold; there is a cloud between, which 
cannot be penetrated; therefore all diſtant power 
is bad. I am clear that the beſt plan for the'go- 
vernment of India is a deſpotick governour; for 


if he be a good man, it is evidently the bet ] 


governments and ſuppoſing him to be a bad man, 
it is better to have one plunderer than many. A 
governour whoſe power is checked, lets others 
plunder, that he himſelf may be allowed to plunder; 
bur if deſpotick, he ſees that the more he lets 


others plunder, the leſs there will be for himſel, 


ſo he reſtrains them; and though he himſelf plun- 


ders, the country is a gainer, compared with 
being plundered by numbers.“ 


I men- 
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mentioned the very liberal payment which 
had been received for reviewing; and, as evi- 
dence of this, that it had been proved in a trial, 
that Dr. Shebbeare had received ſix guineas 3 
ſheet for that kind of literary labour. JoRNSsOx. 
« Sir, he might get ſix guineas for a particular 
ſheet, but not communibus ſheetibus,” Bosweri.. 
« Pray, Sir, by a ſheet of review is it meant 
that it ſhall be all of the writer's own compoſition ? 
or are extracts, made from the book reviewed, 
deducted?“ Jen wenn. « No, Sir: it is a ſheer, 
no matter of what.” -BaswELL, +1 think tha 
it is not reaſonable.” Jonnson. ec Yes, Sir, it is. 
A man will more eaſily write a ſheet all his own, 
than read an octavo volume to get extracts.“ 
To one of Johnſon's wonderful fertility of mind, 
| believe writing was really eaſier than reading 
and extracting; but with ordinary men the caſe 


| js very different. A great deal, indeed, will de- 


pend upon the care and judgement with which 
the extracts are made, I can ſuppoſe the ope- 


ration to be tedious and difficult: but in many 


inſtances we muſt obſerve crude morſels cut out 
of books as if at random; and when a large ex- 
tract is made from one place, it ſurely may be 
done with very little trouble, One, however, I 
muſt acknowledge, might be led, from the prac- 
tice of Reviewers, to ſuppoſe that they take a 

pleaſure in original writing ; for we often find, 


that inſtead of giving an accurate account of 


what has been done by the authour whoſe work 
they are reviewing, which is ſurely the proper 


bulineſs of a literary journal; they produce ſome 


Hh3 - plauſible 


2 
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plauſible and ingenious conceits of their own, 
upon the topicks which have been diſcuſſed. 
Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan; in- 
dignant at the neglect of his oratorical plans, had 
threatened to go to America;—JoHNs0N, © [ 
hope he will go to America.” BoswtLL. © The 
Americans don't want oratory.” JoHNSON. © But 
we can want Sheridan.” | 
On Monday, April 29, I found him at home in 
the forenoon, and Mr. Seward with him. Horace 


having been mentioned ;—BosweLL. There is 


a great deal of thinking in his works. One finds 
there almoſt every thing but religion.” Szwarp. 


He ſpeaks of his returning to it in his Ode Parcus 


Deorum cultor et infrequens.” JohNsON. “ Sir, 
he was not in earneſt: this was merely poetical.“ 
BoswELL. © There are, I am afraid, many peo- 
ple who have no religion at all.“ Seward, 
« And ſenſible people too.“ JoHnson. © Why, 
Sir, not ſenſible in that reſpe&, There muſt be 
either a natural or a moral ſtupidity, if one Ives 
in a total neglect of ſo very important a concern,” 

SrwARD. © I wonder that there ſhould be people 
without religion,” JoHNSON. © Sir, you need not 
wonder at this, when you conſider how large a 
proportion of almoſt every man's life 1s paſſed 
without thinking of it. I myſelf was for ſome 
years totally regardleſs of religion. It had dropped 
out of my mind. It was at an early part of my 
life. Sickneſs brought it back, and I hope l 
have never loſt it ſince.” BosweLL. © My dear 
Sir, what a man muſt you have been without re- 


ligion! Why you muſt have gone on drinking, 


and ſwearing, and Jonxsox. (with a ſmile) 
6 * 84 drank 


DR. JOHNSON. 

« | drank enough and ſwore. enough, to be ſure.” 
SrwarD. © One ſhould think that ſickneſs, and 
he view of death would make more men religious.” 

JoansoN. © Sir, they do not know how to go 
about it: they have not the firſt notion. A man 
who has never had religion before, no more grows 
religious when he is ſick, than a man who has 


never learnt figures can count when he has need of 


calculation.“ 
mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we 
valued much, but obſerved that he was too ready 
to introduce religious diſcourſe upon all occaſions. 
JonxsoN. © Why, yes, Sir, he will introduce re- 
gious diſcourſe- without ſeeing whether it will end 
in vinſtruction and irnprovement, or produce ſome 


profane jeſt. He would introduce it in the com- | 


pany of Wilkes, and twenty more ſuch.” 

I mentioned Dr. Johnſon's excellent diſtinction 
between liberty of conſcience and liberty of teach- 
ing. JoHNSoN. © Conſider, Sir; if you have 
children whom you wiſh to educate in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, and there comes 
a Quaker who tries to pervert them to his princi- 
ples, you would drive away the Quaker. You 


would not truſt to the predomination of right, 


which you believe 1s in your opinions ; you would 
keep wrong out of their heads, Now the vulgar 
are the children of the State. If any, one 
attempts to teach them doctrines contrary to 
what the State approves, the magiſtrate may and 
ought to reſtrain him,” SewaRD. © Would you 
reſtrain private converſation, Sir?” JohNsON. 
„Why, Sir, it is difficult to ſay where private 
converſation begins, and where it ends, If we 

H h-4 three 
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three ſhould diſcuſs even the great queſtion con. 
cerning the exiſtence of a Supreme Being by our- 
ſelves, we ſhould not be reſtrained ; for that 
would be to put an end to all improvement. But 
if we ſhould diſcuſs it in the preſence of ten 
boarding-ſchool girls, and as many boys, I think 
the magiſtrate would do well to put us in the n 
to finiſh the debate there.“ 

Lord Hailes had ſent him a preſent of a curious 


little printed poem, on repairing the Univerſity of 
Aberdeen, by David Malloch, which he thought 


. would pleaſe Johnſon, as affording clear evidence 


that Mallet had appeared even as a literary charac- 


ter by the name of Malloch; his changing which 
to one of ſofter ſound, had given Johnſon oeca- 
fion to introduce him into his Dictionary, under 
the article Alias. This piece was, I ſuppoſe, one 

of Mallet's firſt eſſays. It is preſerved in his 
works, with ſeveral variations. Johnſon having 
read aloud, from the beginning of it, where there 
were ſome common-place aſſertions as to the ſu- 


periority of ancient times How falſe (ſaid he) 


is all this, to ſay that in ancient times learning was 
not a diſgrace to a Peer as it is now. In ancient 
times a Peer was as ignorant as any one elſe. He 
would have been angry to have it thought he 
could write his name, Men in ancient times 
dared to ſtand forth with a degree of ignorance 
with which nobody would dare now to ſtand forth, 
I am always angry when 1 hear ancient times 
praiſed at the expence of modern times. There 
is now a great deal more learning in the world 
than there was formerly; for it is univerſaly 
diffuſed. You have, perhaps, no man who 


3 knows 
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knows as much Greek and Latin as Bentley; no 
man who knows as much mathematicks as New- Foo 


ton: but you have many more men who know 
Greek and Latin, and who know mathematicks.” 
On Thurſday, May 1, I viſited him in the 
evening along with young Mr, Burke. He ſaid, 
« Tt is ſtrange that there ſhould be ſo little reading 
in the world, and ſo much writing. People in 
general do not willingly read, if they can have any 
thing elſe to amuſe them. There muſt be an ex- 
ternal impulſe ; emulation, or vanity, or avarice. 
The progreſs which the underſtanding makes 


through a book, has more pain than pleaſure in it. 


Language is ſcanty, and inadequate to expreſs the 
nice gradations and mixtures of our feelings, 
No man reads a book of ſcience from pure inclina- 
tion, The books that we do read-with pleaſure 
are light compoſitions, which contain a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of events. However, I have this year read 


all Virgil through, I read a book of the ZXineid 


every night, ſo it was done in twelve nights, and I 
had great delight in it. The Georgicks did not 
give me ſo much' pleafure, except the fourth 


book. The Eclogues I have almoſt all by heart. 


do not think the ſtory of the Æneid intereſting, 
I like the ſtory of the Odyſſey much better; and 
this not on account of the wonderful things which 
it contains; for there are wonderful things enough 
in the Æneid the ſhips of the Trojans turned 
to ſea-nymphs, —the tree at Polydorus's tomb 
dropping blood. The ſtory of the Odyſſey is 


intereſting, as a great part of it is domeſtick, —lt 


has been ſaid, there is pleaſure in writing, particu- 
larly in writing verſes. I allow you may have 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure from writing, after it is over, if you haye 
written well; but you don't go willingly , to it 
again. I know when J have been writing verſes, | 
have run my finger down the margin, to ſee how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make.” 
He ſeemed to be in a very placid humour, and 


although I have no note of the particulars of young 


Mr. Burke's converſation, it is but Juſtice to 
mention 1n general, that it was ſuch that Dr. John- 
fon ſaid to me afterwards, « He did very well 
indeed; I have a mind to tell his father.“ 


To Sir Joshua REYNALDS. 
« DEAR SIR, 

Ehr gentleman who waits on you with 
this, is Mr. Cruikſhanks, who wiſhes to ſucceed 
his friend Dr. Hunter as Profeſſor of Anatomy in 
the Royal Academy. His qualifications are very 
generally known, and it adds dignity to the inſti- 
tution that ſuch mens are candidates. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


PL May 3, 1783. SAM. JoRxsox.“ 


I have no minute of any interview with Johnſon 
till Thurſday, May 15, when I find what follows: 
BoswELL. «I wiſh much to be in Parliament, 
Sir,” Jonnson, «© Why, Sir, unleſs you come 
reſolved to ſupport any adminiſtration, you would 
be the worſe for being in Parliament, becauſe you 
would be obliged to live more expenſively.”— 
BOSWELL. © Perhaps, Sir, I ſhould be the. leſs 
happy for being in Parliament. I never would 
fell my vote, and I ſhould be vexed if things 


6 Let it be remembered by thoſe who accuſe Dr, Johnſon « 
illiberality, that both were 8 ColChmen, ö 


went 
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went wrong.” JoansoN. © That's cant, Sir. It 
would not vex you more in the houſe, than in the 
gallery: publick affairs vex no man.” BoswzLL. 
« Have not they vexed yourſelf a little, Sir ? 
Have not you been vexed by all the turbulence of 
this reign, and by that abſurd vote of the Houſe 


of Commons, That the influence of the Crown 


has increaſed, 1s increaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
niſhed' ?? JonNsoN. © Sir, I have never ſlept an 
hour leſs, nor eat an ounce leſs meat. I would 
have knocked the factious dogs on the head, to be 
ſure ; but I was not vexed,” BOoSwWELL. I declare, 
Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was vexed, 
and took a pride in it: but it as, perhaps, cant; 
for I own I neither ate leſs, nor ſlept leſs.” JoansoN. 
« My dear friend, clear your mind of cant. You 
may ta/z as other people do: you may ſay to a 
man, Sir, I am your moſt humble ſervant.' You 


| are not his moſt humble ſervant. You may ſay, © Theſe 


are bad times; it is a melancholy thing to be re- 
ſerved to ſuch time.” You don't mind the times. 


You tell a man, I am ſorry. you had ſuch bad 


weather the laſt day of your journey, and were ſo 
much wet.” You don't care ſix- pence whether he 


is wet or dry. You may talk in this manner; 


it is a mode of talking in Society: but don t think 
fooliſhly.“ 


I talked of living in the country. Jonxsox. 
* Don't ſet up for what is called hoſpitality ; it is 


a waſte of time, and a waſte of money; you are 


eaten up, and not the more reſpected for your libe- 
rality. If your houſe be like an inn, nobody 
cares for you. A man who ſtays a week with 
another, makes him a ſlave for a week. ”” BoswELL. 

« But 


. 
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te But there are people, Sir, who make their houſes 


| wg = 7 2 home to their gueſts, and are themſelves quite 


eaſy.” JohNsoN. © Then, Sir, home muſt be 


the fame to the gueſts, and they need not come.” 


Here he diſcovered a notion common enough 


in perſons not much accuſtomed to entertain com. 


pany, that there muſt be a degree of elaborate 


attention, otherwiſe company will think themſelves | 


neglected; and ſuch attention is no doubt very 
fatigving. He proceeded: *“ would not, how- 
ever, be a ſtranger in my own county; I would 
viſit my neighbours, and receive their vifits ; but 
J would not be in haſte to return viſits. If 2 
gentleman comes to ſee me, I tell him he does me 


a great deal of honour, I do not go to fee him 


perhaps for ten weeks; then we are very com- 
plarſant to each other. No, Sir, you will have 
much more influence by giving or lending money 
where it is wanted, than by hoſpitality.” 

On Saturday, May 17, I ſaw him for a ſhot 


time. Having mentioned that I had that morning 


been with old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered their 
former intimacy- with a cordial warmth, and ſaid 
to me, © Tell Mr. Sheridan, I ſhall be glad to ſee 
him, and ſhake hands with him.” BOoSswELL. It 
is to me very wonderful that reſentment ſhould be 
kept up ſo long.”  Joansow, « Why, Sir, it is 
not altogether reſentment: that he does not viſit 
me; it is partly falling out of the habit, — part) 
diſguſt, as one has at a drug that has made him 
fick. Beſides, he knows that I laugh at bi 

oratory.” | 
Another day I ſpoke of one of our friends, af 
whom he, as well as 1, had a very high y_— 
. 


fy 
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He expatiated in his praiſe ; but added, “ Sir, he 


now.” 


I mentioned my expectations from the intereſt 
of an eminent perſon then in power; adding, & but 
[ have no claim but the claim of friendſhip; how- 
ever, ſome people will go a great way from thar 
motive.” JofNsONH. Sir, they will go all the 
way from that motive.” A gentleman talked of 
retiring. © Never think of that,” faid Johnſon. 
The gentleman urged, << I ſhould then do no ill.” 
Johxsov. Nor no good either. on it would 
be a civil ſuicide.” - 

On Monday, May 26, I found rag at tea, and 
the celebrated Miſs Burney, ' the authour of 
« Evelina and Cecilia,“ with him. I aſked if 
there would be any ſpeakers in parhament, if there 
were no places to be obtained. JohxsON. © Yes, 
Sir. Why do. you ſpeak here? Either to in- 
ſtruct and entertain, which is a benevolent motive; 
or for diſtinction, which is a. ſelfiſh motive.“ I 
mentioned * Cecilia.“ Joanson.: (with an air 
of animated ſatisfaction) * Sir, if you talk of 
Cecilia, tallt on., 

We talked of Mr. Barry? s exhibition. of 15 
pictures. Jornson.' “ Whatever the hand may 


have done, the mind has done its part. There is 


a graſp of maid ore en pon find no where 
clic?” 


I aſked batons a man „ virtuous, or 
one who has overcome wicked inclinations is he 


7 In Mr. Barry's printed i ſis, or deſcription of theſe pic= 


| e he ſpeaks of Johnſon' $ character! in che higheſt terms. 


beſt. 
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beſt. Jon sow. © Sir, to you, the man who has 
overcome wicked inclinations - is not the beſt. 
He has more merit to him/e/f, I would rather 
truſt my money to a man who has no hands; and 
ſo a phyſical impoſſibility to ſteal, than to a man 
of the moſt honeſt principles. There is a witty 


He had a ſmall buſt of 
Garrick placed upon his bureau. | 
ſurprized (ſaid he) that I allow him to be ſo near 
my gold ;—bur you will obſerve he has no hands.” 

On Friday, May 29, being to ſet out for Scot- 
land next morning, I paſſed a part of the day with 
him in more than uſual earneſtneſs ; as his health 
was in a more precarious ſtate than at any time 
when I had parted from him. He, however, was 
quick and lively, and critical as uſual. I men- 


tioned one who was a very learned man. Jonx- 


SON. “ Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of learning; 
but it never lies ſtraight, There is never one 
idea by the ſide of another; tis all entangled: 
and then he drives it fo aukwardly upon conver- 
fation.” 
I ſtated to him an anxious thought, by which 
a ſincere Chriſtian might be diſturbed, even when 
conſcious of having lived a good life, ſo far as is 
conſiſtent with human infirmity ; he might fear 
that he ſhould afterwards fall away, and be guilty 
of ſuch crimes as would render all his former 
religion vain. Could there be, upon this aweful 
ſubject, ſuch a thing as balancing of accounts? 


| Suppoſe a man who has led a good life for ſeven 


years, commits an act of wickedneſs, and inſtantly 
dies ;' will his former good life have any effect in 
his favour?“ Jonxsox. © Sir, if a man has led 

a good 


© You may be 
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a good life for ſeven years, and then is hurried by 
3 to do what 1s wrong, and is ſuddenly carried 
off, depend upon it he will have the reward of his 
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ſeven years” good life; Gop will not take a catch 
of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 


believes, that a Suicide may be ſaved. If (fays 
he) it ſhould be objected that what J maintain 
may encourage ſuicide, I anſwer, I am not to tell 
a lie to prevent it.” BosweLL. But does not 
the text ſay, As the tree falls; ſo it muſt lie'?” 
JonhxsOoN. © Yes, Sir; as the tree falls: but, 
(after a little pauſe) —that is meant as to the gene- 
ral ſtate of the tree, not what is the effect of a 
ſudden blaſt.” In ſhort, he interpreted the ex- 
preſſion as referring to condition, not to poſition. 
The common notion, therefore, ſeems to be erro- 
neous; and Shenſtone's witty remark on Divines 
trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, ts 
make it lie favourably, is not well founded. 

I aſked him what works of Richard Baxter's 1 
ſhould read. He ſaid, © Read any of them; they 
are all good.“ 

He ſaid, «Get as much force of ** as you 
can. Live within your income. Always have 
ſomething ſaved at the end of the year. Let 
your imports be more than your exports, and 
you'll never go far wrong.” 


I affured him, that in the extenſive and various 


range of his acquaintance there never had been 
any one who had a more ſincere reſpect and affec- 


tion for him than I had. He ſaid, © I believe it, 
Sir, Were I in diſtreſs, there is no man to whom 
I ſhould ſooner come than to you. I ſhould like 
to come and have a cottage in your park, toddle 

about, 
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1783. about, live moſtly on milk, and be taken care of 
in 775. by Mrs. Boſwell. She and I are good friend 
now; are we not? 

Talking of devotion, he ad, Though it be 
true that Gop dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands,” yet in this ſtate of being, our minds are 

more piouſly affected in places appropriated to 
divine worſhip, than in others. Some people 
have a particular room in their houſe, where they 
ſay their prayers ; of which I do not diſapprove, 
as it may animate their devotion.” 

He embraced me, and gave me his bleſſing, as 
uſual when I was leaving him for any lengttr ol 
time. I walked from his door to-day, with a 


1 returned. 


Jo the Right Honourable WILIA Wb. 
« SIR, 
« Txt bringer of this letter is the father of 
Miſs Philips,* a ſinger, who comes to try her 
voice on the ſtage at Dublin. 

ce Mr. Philips is one of my old friends; and ay 
I am of opinion that neither he nor his daughter 
will do any thing that can diſgrace their benefac- 
tors, I take the liberty of entreating you to coun- 


7 tenance and protect them ſo far as may be fuirable 
| x your ſtation ? and character; and ſhall conſider 
| myſelf as obliged by any favourable notice which 
| they ſhall have the honour of receiving from you. 


« ] am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
« London, May 31, 1783. Sau. Jonxsox.“ 
® Now the celebrated Mrs. Crouch. 


9 Mr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, Secretary to fie 


| Earl of Northington, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Th 
; 5 6 
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Dr. JOHNSON, 


The following is another inſtance of his active 
0 benevolence: 
be 25 0 Sir JosHUA REYNOLDS. 
th « DEAR SIR, 5 | | 
re « ] nave ſent you ſome of my god-ſon's* 
to performances, of which 1 do not pretend to form 


ple any opinion. When I took the liberty of men- 


ey tioning him to you, I did not know what I have 
| ſince been told, that Mr. Moſer had admitted 
him among the Students of the Academy. What 


to conſider ; for I am very deſirous that he ſhould 
derive ſome advantage from my connection with 
him. If you are inclined to fee him, I will bring 
him to wait on you, at any time that you ſhall be 
pleaſed to appoint. I am, Sir, | 

« Your molt humble ſervant, 


« Jane 2, 1783. SAM. JoansoNn.” 


My anxious apprehenſions at parting with him 
this year, proved to be but too well founded ; for 
not long afterwards he had a dreadful ſtroke of the 
pally, of which there are very full and accurate 
accounts 1n letters written by himſelf, to ſhew with 
what compoſure of mind, and reſignation to the 
Divine Will, his ſteady piety enabled him to 


behave, 


To Mr, EomMunDd ALLEN. 


SON, «© Dzar Sin, 


« IT has pleaſed Gop, this morning, to 
y to tht Bi deprive me of the powers of ſpeech; and as I do 


" Young Paterſon, the ſon of Mr. Samuel Paterſon. 
Vor. III. 7 not 


more can be done for him I earneſtly entreat you 
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; tw 
10 7 pleaſure to deprive me foon of my ſenſes, 1 are 
{4 requeſt you will on the receipt of this note, come 
| to me, and act for me, as the exigencies of my 
it caſe may require, I am, 
F Sincerely yours, = : 
| « June 17, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON,” 
vl To the Reverend Dr. Joan TAVLOR. - 
7 
i! % Dear SIR, | un 
1 « IT has pleaſed Gop, by a paralytick ſtroke . 
Jn in the night, to deprive me of ſpeech. _ 8 
q cc am very deſirous of Dr. Heberden's aſſiſt- 4 | 
| ; x ea 
F ance, as I think my caſe is not paſt remedy, WI 
4 Loet me ſee you as foon as it is poſſible. Bring * 
115 Dr. Heberden with you, if you can; but come 
, yourſelf at all events. I am glad you are fo well, A 
| when J am ſo dreadfully attacked, | 4S 
0 « I think that by a ſpeedy application of ſtimu- WW _ 
4 lants much may be done. I queſtion if a vomit 
b M q and 
vigorous and rough, would not rouſe the organs 3 
j of ſpeech to action. As it is too early to ſend, [ f 
. | will try to recolle& what I can, that can be ſuſ- var: 
þ pected to have brought on this dreadful diſtreſs, Me 
*I have been accuſtomed to bleed frequently Wi ;.. 
for an aſthmatick complaint; but have forborne apa 
tor ſome time by Dr. Pepys's perſuaſion, who per-: vhe 
ceived my legs beginning to ſwell. I ſometimes. 
alleviate a painful, or more properly an oppreſſive, a 
conſtriction of my cheſt, by opiates ; and hae N dran 
lately taken opium frequently, but the laſt, q dug 


two laſt times, in ſmaller quantities. My largeſt 
doſe is three grains, and laſt night I took but 
1 to. 


= © mh. 


| Ds. JOHNSON. 
two, You will ſuggeſt theſe things (and: they 
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are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. nt. 74. 


© J am, &c. 
june 17, 1781. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale *: 

« On Monday, the 16th, I ſat for my picture, 
and walked a conſiderable way with little inconve- 
nience. In the afternoon and evening I felt my- 
ſelf light and eaſy, and began to plan ſchemes of 
life. Thus I went to bed, and in a ſhort time 
waked and fat up; as has been long my cuſtom, 
when I felt a confuſion and indiſtinctneſs in my 
head, which laſted, I ſuppoſe, about half a 
minute. I was alarmed, and prayed Gop, that 
however he might afflict my body, he would ſpare 
my underſtanding. This prayer, that I might 
try the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin 


them not to be very good: I made them eaſily, 
and concluded myſelf to be unimpaired in ay 
faculties. 

Soon after I perceived that I had ſuffered a 
paralytick ſtroke, and that my ſpeech was taken 


this dreadful ſtate, that I wondered at my own 
apathy, and conſidered that perhaps death itſelf, 
when it ſhould come, would excite leſs horrour 
than ſeems now to attend it. 

In order to rouſe the vocal organs, I took two 


duction of eloquence, I put myſelf i into violent 


Vol. II. p. 268, of Mrs, Thrale's Collection. 


112 motion, 


verſe. The lines were not very good, but I knew - 


from me. I had no pain, and ſo little dejection in 


Grams, Wine has been celebrated for the pro- 
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motion, and I think repeated it; but all was vain, 
I then went to bed, and, ſtrange as it may ſeem, 
I think, ſlept. When I ſaw light, it was time tg 
contrive what I ſhould do. Though Gop ſtoppel 
my ſpeech, he left me my hand, I enjoyed: 


mercy which was not granted to my dear friend 
Lawrence, who now perhaps overlooks me as] 


am writing, and rejoices that I have what he 
wanted. My firſt note was neceſſarily to ny 
ſervant, who came in talking, and could not im. 
mediately comprehend why he ſhould read what! 
put into his hands. 

« ] then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that! 
might have a difcreet friend at hand, to act as oc. 
caſion ſhould require. In penning this note, | 
had ſome difficulty; my hand, I knew not how not 
why, made wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. 
Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden; 
and I ſent to Dr. Brockleſby, who is my neigh- 
bour. My phyſicians are very friendly, and give 
me great hopes; but you may imagine m ſitus 
tion. I have ſo far recovered my vocal power, 
as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no very imper- 
fect articulation. My memory, I hope, yt 
remains as it was; but ſuch an attack produce 
ſolicitude for the ſafety of every faculty.“ 


To My. THOMAS Daviss. 


« DEAR SIR, 


« | HAve had, indeed, a very heavy blow; 
but Gop, who yet ſpares my life, I humbly hope 


will ſpare my underſtanding, and reſtore my 


ſpeech. As I am not at all helpleſs, I want 10 
particular aſſiſtance, but am ſtrongly affected by 
„ Ze Mrs 


Da. JOHNSON. 
vain ll Mrs. Davies's tenderneſs; and when I think ſhe 
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cem can do me good, ſhall be very glad to call upon 8 


de o her. 1 had ordered friends to be ſhut out; but 
peel one or two have found the way in; and if you 
ed come you ſhall be admitted: for 1 know not whom 
riend WM 1 can ſee, that will bring more amuſement on his 
tongue, or more kindneſs in his heart. I am, &c. 


it he « June 18, 1783. 5 SAM. JOHNSON.” 
my | | 
* It gives me great pleaſure to preſerve ſuch a 


bat! memorial of Johnſon's regard for Mr. Davies, to 


whom I was indebted for my introduction to him. 


hat He indeed loved Davies cordially, of which I ſhall 
s oc. give the following little evidence. One day, when 
te, I be had treated him with too much aſperity, Tom, 
w nol vo was not without pride and ſpirit, went off in a 


» Dr paſſion; but he had hardly reached home, when 
rden Frank, who had been ſent after him, delivered 
igt. this note: —© Come, come, dear Davies, I am 


always ſorry when we quarrel; fend me word that 


give | 
we are friends.” 


{itus- 
Owen, 
mper- 
„ Jet 
)duces 


To JAMES BoswELL, Ei. 
« Drar SIR, 


« YouR anxiety about my health is very 
friendly, and very agreeable with your general 
kindneſs, I have, indeed, had a very frightful 
blow. On the 17th of laſt month, about three in 


myſelf almoſt totally deprived of ſpeech. I had 


blog m0 pain, My organs were ſo obſtructed, that I 


7 hope | 
re If Poor Derrick, however, though he did not himſelf intro- 


ant n0 Guce me to Dr. Johnſon as he promiſed, had the merit of intro- 
ted by Cucing me to Davies, the immediate introductor. 


Mrs I13 could 


the morning, as near as I can gueſs, I perceived 


— 
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could ſay no, but could ſcarcely ſay yes. I wrote 


Ar. 74. the neceſſary directions, for it pleaſed Gop tg 


ſpare my hand, and ſent for Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Brockleſpy. Between the time in which 1 


_ diſcovered my own diforder, and that in which! 


ſent for the doctors, I had, I believe, in ſpite of 
my ſurprize and ſolicitude, a little ſleep, and 
Nature began to renew its operations, They 
came, and gave the directions which the diſeaſe 
required, and from that time I have been continu- 


ally improving in articulation. I can now ſpeak, 


but the nerves are weak, and I cannot continue 
diſcourſe long, but ſtrength, I hope, will return, 
The phyſicians conſider me as cured, I was haſt 
Sunday at church. On Tueſday I took an airing 


to Hampſtead, and dined with THE cLus, where 


Lord Palmerſton was propoſed, and, againſt my 
opinion, was rejected.“ I deſigned to go next 
week with Mr. Langton to Rocheſter, where J 
purpoſe to ſtay about ten days, and then try ſome 
other air. I have many kind invitations. Your 
brother has very frequently enquired after me. 
Moſt of my friends have, indeed, been very 
attentive. Thank dear Lord Hailes for his 
preſent. 

c hope you found at your return every thing 
gay and proſperous, and your lady, in particular, 
quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my 
reſpects. I am, dear Sir, | 

«© Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« London, July 3, 1783. Sam. Joanson.” 


His Lordſhip was ſoon after choſen, and is now a member 


70 


of THE CLUB, 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
To Mrs. Lucy Por TER, in Lichfield. 


« Drar MADAu, 


* THE account which you give of your 
health is but melancholy. May it pleaſe Gop to 
reſtore you. My diſeaſe affected my ſpeech, and 
till continues, in ſome degree, to obſtruct my 
utterance; my voice is diſtinct enough for a 
while ; but the organs being ſtill weak are quickly 
weary : but in other reſpects I am, I think, rather 
better than J have lately been; and can let you 
know my ſtate without the help of any other 
hand. 

« In the opinion of my friends, and in my own, 
am gradually mending, The phyſicians conſi- 
der me as cured; and I had leave, four days ago, 
to waſh the cantharides from my head. Laſh 
Tueſday I dined at THE CLUB. 

« I am going next week into Kent, and pur- 
poſe to change the air frequently this fummer ; 
whether I ſhall wander ſo far as Staffordſhire I 
cannot tell, I ſhould be glad to come. 'Return 
my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearſon, and | 
all that have ſhewn attention to me. 

Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and 
conſider our ſufferings as notices mercifully given 
us to prepare ourſelves for another ſtate. 

« ] live now but in a melancholy way. My 
old friend Mr, Levett is dead, who lived with me 
in the houſe, and was uſeful and companionable ; 
Mrs, Deſmoulins is gone away; and Mrs. Wil- 
liams is ſo much decayed, that ſhe can add little 
to another's gratifications. The world paſſes 
away, and we are paſſing with it; but there is, 

114. 7 doubtleſs, 
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1783. doubtleſs, another world, which will endure for 


3 ever. Let us all fit ourſelves for it. J am, &c. Mrs 
London, July 5, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON.” and 

| | | | ſelv 

Such was the general vigour of his conſtitution, WMll 3:6 

| that he recovered from this alarming and ſevere ore: 

attack with wonderful quickneſs ; ſo that in July 

he was able to make a viſit to Mr, Langton at fine 


Rocheſter, where he paſſed about a fortnight, and it b 
made little excurſions as eaſily as at any time of his 
life. In Auguſt he went as far as the neighbour. 


hood of Sahiſbury, to Heale, the ſeat of William \ 
Bowles, Eſq. a gentleman whom J have heard him kle 
praiſe for exemplary religious order in his family, W: 
In his diary I find a ſhort but honourable mention Th 
of this viſit :—© Auguſt 28, I came to Heale bet 
without fatigue. 30. I am entertained quite to het 
my mind.” | | thi 
| | of 

To Dr. BROCKLESBY. 

« DEAR SIR, Heale, near Saliſbury, Aug. 29, 1783. 1 

is 


e WITHOUT appearing to want a Juſt ſenſe 
of your kind attention, I cannot omit to give an 
account of the day which ſeemed to appear in 


ſome ſort perilous. I roſe at five and went out at _ 
fix, and having reached Saliſbury about nine, went th; 
' forward a few miles in my friend's chariot. I was his 
no more wearied with the journey, though it was a ſo 


high- hung, rough coach, than I ſhould | have been 0 
forty years ago. We ſhall now ſee what air will 5 
do. The country is all a plain; and the houſe in 
which I am, ſo far as I can judge from my window, 
for I write before I have left my * is ſuffi- 
ciently pleaſant. 


et Be 


DR. JOHNSON. 489 
or te Be ſo kind as to continue your attention to 1783. 
Mrs. Williams; it is great conſolation to the well, Fear. 17 
and ſtill greater to the ſick, that they find them- 
ſelves not neglected; and I know that you will be 


n, Wl dcfirous of giving comfort even where you have no 
re oreat hope of giving help. 
uy « Since J wrote the former part of the letter, I 


at find that by the courſe of the poſt I cannot ſend 


nd jt before the thirty-firſt, IT am, &c. 

his ce SAM. Nai 

Ir- | | 

Toy While he was here he had a letter from Dr. Broc- 
im kleſby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs, 
ly, Williams, which affected him a good deal. 
on 


Though for ſeveral years her temper had not 
been complacent, ſhe had valuable qualities, and 
her departure left a blank in his houſe. Upon 
this occaſion he, according to his habitual courſe 
of piety, compoſed a prayer. 

| ſhall here inſert a few particulars concerning 


84. him, with which I have been favoured by one of 
A his friends, 

4 e He had once conceived the deſign of 
SA writing the Life of Oliver Cromwell, ſaying, 
1 that he thought it muſt be highly curious to trace 
_ his extraordinary riſe to the ſupreme power, from 
oh lo obſcure a beginning. He at length laid aſide his 
* ſcheme, on diſcovering that all that can be told of 
vill him is already in print; and that it is impractica- 
CH ble to procure any authentick information in 
3 5 Prayers and Meditations, p. 226, 


addition 
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addition to what the world is already poſſeſſed 
9 1 80 

He had likewiſe projected, but at what part 
of his life is not known, a work to ſhew how 
ſmall a quantity of REAL FICTION there is in the 
world; and that the fame images, with very little 
variation, have ſerved all the authours who have 
ever written.” : 

« His thoughts in the latter part of his life were 
frequently employed on his deceaſed friends. He 
often muttered theſe, or ſuch like ſentences; 
Poor man! and then he died,” 8 

« Speaking of a certain literary friend, He is a 
very pompous puzzling fellow, (ſaid he;) he lent 
me a letter once that ſomebody had written to 
him, no matter what it was about; but he wanted 
to have the letter back, and expreſſed a mighty 
value for it; he hoped it was to be met. with 
again, he would not loſe it for a thouſand pounds, 
1 layed my hand upon it ſoon afterwards, and gave 
it him. I believe I ſaid, I was very glad to have 
met with it. O, then he did not know that it 
ſignified any thing. So you ſee, when the letter 
was loſt it was worth a thouſand pounds, and when 
it was found it was not worth a farthing.“ 
The ſtyle and character of his converſation is 
pretty generally known; it was certainly conducted 
in conformity with a precept of Lord Bacon, but 


Mr. Malone obſerves, © This, however, was certainly a 
miftake, as appears from the curious Memoirs lately publiſhed 
by Mr. Nobte. Had Johnfon been furniſhed with the material 
which the induſtry of that gentjeman has procured, he would, 
without doubt, have produced a moſt valuable and curious 
hiſtory of Cromwell's life.“ 


it 


Da. JOHNSON, 


it is not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity 
was either perceived or intended by Johnſon. 
The precept alluded to is as follows : © In all kinds 
of ſpeech, either pleaſant, grave, ſevere, or 
ordinary, it is convenient to ſpeak leiſurely, and 
rather drawingly than haſtily : becauſe haſty ſpeech 
confounds the memory, and oftentimes, beſides 
the unſeemlineſs, drives a man either to ſtammer- 
ing, a non-plus, or harping on that which ſhould 
follow ; whereas a ſlow ſpeech confirmeth the 
memory, addeth a conceit of wiſdom to the 
hearers, beſides a ſeernlineſs of ſpeech and counte- 
nance.” Dr, Johnſon's method of converſation: 
was certainly calculated to excite attention, and to 
amuſe and inſtruct, (as it happened, without 
wearying or confuſing his company. He was 
always moſt perfectly clear and perſpicuous; and 
his language was ſo accurate, and his ſentences fo 
neatly conſtructed, thet his converſation might 
have been all printed without any correction, At 
the ſame time, it was eaſy and natural; the accu-, 
racy of it had no appearance of labour, conſtraint, 
or ſtiffneſs; he ſeemed: more correct than others, 
by the force of habit, and the eee exerciſes 
of his powerful mind.“ 

He ſpoke often in praiſe of French literature. 
The French are excellent in this, (he would ſay,) 
they have a book on every ſubject.” From what 
he had ſeen of them he denied them the praiſe of 
luperiour politeneſs, and mentioned, with very 
viſible diſguſt, the cuſtom. they have of ſpitting 
on the floors of their apartments. This, (ſaid 
the Doctor,) is as groſs a thing as can well be 
done; and one wonders how any man, or ſet of 
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men, can perſiſt in ſo offenſive a practice for g 
whole day together; one ſhould expect that the 
firſt effort toward civilization would remove it 
even amongtt ſavages.“ | 

1 Baxter” ps Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
he thought contained the beit collection of the 
evidences of the divinity of the Chriſtian ſyſtem,” 

« Chymiſtry was always an intereſting purſuit 
with Dr. Johnſon. Whilſt he was in Wiltſhire, 
he attended ſome experiments that were made by 
a phyſician at Saliſbury, on the new kinds of air, 
In the courſe of the experiments frequent mention 
being made of Dr. Prieſtly, Dr. Johnſon knit 
his brows, and in a ſtern manner enquired, Why 
do we hear ſo much of Dr. Prieſtley? ?” He was 
very properly anſwered, Sir, becauſe we are indebted 


to 
7 do not wonder at Johnſon' s diſpleaſure when the name of 
Dr. Prieftley was mentioned; for I know no writer who has 
been ſuffered to publiſh more pernicious doctrines. ] ſhall in- 
ſtance only three, Firſt, Malerialiſm; by which iz is denied 
to human nature; which, if believed, muft deprive us of every 
elevated principle. Secondly, Necgſigy; or the doArine that 
every action, whether good or bad, is included in an unchange. 
able and unavoidable ſyſtem; a notion utterly ſubverſive of 
moral government. 'Thirdly, that we have no reaſon to think that 
the future world, (which, as he is pleaſed to inform us, will be adapted 
ta our merely improved nature,) will be materially different 
from his; which, if believed, would fink wretched mortals 
into deſpair, as they could no longer hope for the“ reſt that 
remaineth for the people of Gop,” or for that happineſs which 
is revealed to us as ſomething beyond our preſent conceptions; 
but would fee! themſelves doomed to a continuation of the 
uneaſy ſtate under which they now groan. I ſay nothing of the 
petulant intemperance with which he dares to inſult the venera- 
ble eſtabliſhments of his country, 
As a ſpecimen of his writings, I ſhall quote the following 


pzTape, wich appears to me equally abſurd and impious, and 
which 


me 
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to him for theſe important diſcoveries.” On this, 1783. 


a 

he Dr. Johnſon appeared well content; and replied 
| 3 / > tat. 

it Well, well, 1 believe we are; and let every man om 
have the honour he has merited.” 

% « A friend was one day, abotit two years before 


he his death, ſtruck with ſome inſtance of Dr. John- 
, ſon's great candour. Well, Sir, (ſaid he,) I 
It will always ſay that you are a very candid man.'— 
re, Will you, (replied the Doctor,) I doubt then 
by you will be very ſingular, But, indeed, Sir, 


OY (continued he,) I look upon myſelf to be a man 
"0 very much miſunderſtood. I am not an uncandid, 
= nor am I a ſevere man. I ſometimes ſay more 
by than I mean, in jeſt ; and people are apt to believe 


me ſerious: however, I am more candid than I 


Vas 
ies vas when 1 was younger. As I know more of 
Hh which might have been retorted upon him by the men who were 
wh proſecuted for burning his houſe. I cannot, (ſays he,) as a xece//a» 
Lin rian, | meaning neceſutarian, ] hate any man; becauſe Iconſider him 
we as leich, in all reſpects, juſt what G ob has made him to be; and alſo 
_ as ding with reſpect to me, nothing but what he was expre/cly deſigned 
Aa and appeinted to do; Gop being the only canſe, and men nothing 
__ more than the inſtruments in his hands to execute all his pleaſure.” 
_ —Illuſtrations of Philoſophical Neceſſity, p. 111. 
* 3 Reverend Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to ſuppoſe that 
aptel re Johnſon not only endured, but almoft ſolicited, an interview 
3 with Dr, Prieſtley. In juſtice to Dr. Johnſon, 1 declare my 


firm belief that he never did. My illuſtrious friend was parti- 
cularly reſolute in not giving countenance to men whoſe writings 
te conſidered as pernicious to ſociety, I was preſent at Oxford 
when Dr. Price, even before he had rendered himſelf ſo generally 
obnoxious by his zeal for the French Revolution, came into a 
company where Johnſon was, who inſtantly left the room. Much 
* would he have reprobated Dr. Prieflley. 

Whoever wiſhes to ſee a perfect delineation of this Literary 
** A Hall Trades, may find it in an ingenious tract, entitled, 5 
„ il 3 Wnor t-LENGTH Or DR. PRIESTILEX,“ printed 
" kick 7 NvIngtors, in St. Paul's Church- Yard. 
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1783- mankind I expect leſs of them, and am ready nos 


1 to call a man 4 good man, upon eaber terms than! 
woas formerly.” 


On his return from Heale he wrote to Br. Bur. 


ney. I came home on the 18th at noon to: 


very diſconſolate houſe. You and I have loſt our 
friends; but you have more friends at home. My 


domeſtick companion is taken from me. She iz. 


much miſſed, for her acquifitions were many, and 
her curioſity univerſal; ſo that ſhe partook f 
every converſation. I am not well enough to go 
much out; and to ſit, and eat, or faſt, alone; i; 
very weariſome. I always mean to ſend my com- 
pliments to all the ladies.” 

His fortitude and patience met with ſevere trial 
during this year. The ſtroke of the palſy has been 
related circumſtantially ; but he was alſo afflicted 
with the gout, and was beſides troubled with a 
complaint which not only was attended with imme- 
diate inconvenience, but threatened him with a 
chirurgical operation, from which moſt men 
would ſhrink. The complaint was a /arcocelt, 
which Johnſon bore with uncommon firmneſs, and 


vas not at all frightened while he looked forward 


to amputation. He was attended by Mr. Pott 
and Mr. Cruikſhank. I have before me a letter 
of the 3zoth of July this year, to Mr. Cruikſhank, 
in which he ſays, © I am going to put myſelf into 
your hands; and another, accompanying a ſet of 
his © Lives of the Poets,” in which he fays, © 1 
beg your acceptance of theſe volumes, as an ac- 
knowledgement of the great favours which you 
have beſtowed -on, Sir, your moſt obliged 2 

| : mo 


ir 


a 
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ww WW moſt humble ſervant.” I have in my poſſeſſon 783. 
n | ſeveral more letters from him to Mr. Cruikſhank, tat. 74s 
and alſo to Dr. Mudge at Plymouth, which it 
would be improper to inſert, as they are filled 
with unpleaſing technical details. I ſhall, how- 
ever, extract from his letters to Dr. Mudge fuch 
paſſages as ſhew either a felicity of expreſſion, of 
the undaunted ſtate of his mind. 

« My conviction of your {kill, and my belief of 
your friendſhip, determine me to intreat your 
opinion and advice.“ In this ſtate I with great 
earneſtneſs defire you to tell me what is to be 
done. Exciſion is doubtleſs neceſſary to the cure, 
and I know not any means of palliation. The 
operation is doubtleſs painful ; but is it dangerous ? 
The pain I hope to endure with decency ; but I 
am loth to put life into much hazard. By re- 
preſenting the gout as an antagoniſt to the palſy, 
you have ſaid enough to make it welcome. This 
is not ſtrictly the firſt fit, but I hope it is as good 
as the firſt ; for it is the ſecond that ever confined 
me; and the firſt was ten years ago, much leſs 
fierce and fiery than this. Write, dear Sir, what 
you can to inform or encourage me. The operation 
is not delayed by any fears or objections of mine.” 


To BENNET LanGTON, Eſq. 


cc Dad SIR, | 
« You may very reaſonably hh me with 
inſenſibility of your kindneſs, and that of Lady 
Rothes, ſince I have ſuffered ſo much time to paſs 
without paying any acknowledgement. I now, 
at laſt, return my thanks; and why I did it not *- 
ſooner 9 
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ſooner I ought to tell you. I went into Wile. 


75 tat. 7 ya ſhire as ſoon as I well could, and was there much 


employed in palliating my own malady. Diſeaſe 


produces much ſelfiſhneſs, A man in pain i 


looking after eafe ; and lets moſt other things go 
as Chance ſhall diſpoſe of them. In the mean 
time I have loſt a companion,* to whom I have 
had recourſe for domeſtick amuſement for thirty 
years, and whoſe variety of knowledge never was 
exhauſted ; and now return to a habitation vacant 
and deſolate. I carry about a very troubleſome 
and dangerous complaint, which admits no cure 
but by the chirurgical knife. Let me have your 
prayers. I am, &c. 

London, Sept. 29, 1783. | SAM. JoansoN,” 


Happily the complaint abated without his being 
put to the torture of amputation. But we muſt 
ſurely admire the manly reſolution which he dif- 
covered while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the ſame gentleman he writes, 
&« The gout has within theſe four days come upon 
me with a violence which I never experienced 
before. It made me helpleſs as an infant.” —And 
in another, having mentioned Mrs. Williams, 
ſays, © Whoſe death following that of Levett, 
has now made my houſe a ſolitude. She left her 
little ſubſtance to a charity-ſchool. She is, I hope, 
where there 1s neither — nor want, nor 


ſorrow.“ 


I wrote to him, begging to know the ſtate of 
is health, and mentioned that © Baxter's 


U 


8 Mrs. Anna Williams. | 


Anacreon, 


Des. JOHNSON. 
Anacreon, Which is in the 1ibrary at Auchinleck, 


the MS. belonging to the Univerſity of Leyden, 
and he has made a number of Notes upon it. 
Would you adviſe me to publiſh a new edition of 
it?“ 


ve His anſwer was dated September 30. — Nou 


y Would not make your letters ſuch rarities, when 
you know, or might know, the uniform ſtate of 
ant my health. It is very long ſince I heard from 
ne you; and that J have not anſwered is a very in- 
are ſuffcient reaſon for the ſilence of a friend. —Your 
zur WAnacreon is a very uncommon book; neither 
London nor Cambridge can ſupply a copy of thar 
edition. Whether it ſhould be reprinted, you 
cannot do better than conſult Lord Hailes.— 
IBclides my conſtant and radical diſeaſe, 1 have 
been for theſe ten days much harraſſed with the 
gout ; but that has now remitted. I hope Gop 
wil yet grant me a little longer life, and make me 
> unfit to appear before him.” 

He this autumn received a viſit from the cele- 
brated Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of 
tin one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale :—< Mrs. 
Siddons, in her viſit to me, behaved with great 
odeſty and propriety, and left nothing behind 
er to be cenſured or deſpiſed. Neither praiſe 
or money, the two powerful corrupters of man- 
ind, ſeem to have depraved her. I ſhall be glad 
o ſee her again. Her brother Kemble calls on 
e, and pleaſes me very well, Mrs. Siddons 
nd I talked of plays; and ſhe told me her inten- 

lon of exhibiting this winter the characters of 
| onſtance, Catharine, and Iſabella, in Shakſpeare.” 
reon, Vol. III. K k Mr. 
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was, I find, collated by my father in 1727, with Etat, 74. 
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Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the following 
minute of what pailed at this viſit. 

« When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, 
there happened to be no chair ready for her, 
which he obſerving, ſaid with a ſmile, Madam, 
you who ſo often occaſion a want of ſeats to other 


people, will the more eaſily excuſe the want of one 


yourſelf,” 

“Having placed himſelf by her, he with great 
good humour entered upon a conſideration of the 
Engliſh drama; and, among other inquiries, per- 
ticularly aſked her which of Shakſpeare's charac. 
ters ſhe was moſt pleaſed with. Upon her anſyer. 
ing that ſhe thought the character of Queen 
Catharine, in Henry the Eighth, the moſt natural: 
I think ſo too, Madam, (ſaid he;) and when. 
ever you perform it, I will once more hobble out 
to the theatre myſeli,” Mrs. Siddons promiked 
the would do herſelf the honour of acting his fi- 
vourite part for him; but many circumſtances 
happened to prevent the repreſentation of Kg 
Henry the Eighth during the Doctor's life. 

In the courſe of the evening he thus gave hi 
opinion upon the merits of ſome of the principal 
pertormers whom he remembered to have ſeen 
upon the ſtage. * Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence 
of rage, and Mrs. Clive in the ſprightlineſs df 
humour, I have never ſeen equalled. What Clive 
did beſt, ſhe did better than Garrick ; but coull 

not do half ſo many things well; ſhe was a better 
romp than any I ever ſaw in nature. Pritchard, in 
common life was a vulgar ideot; ſhe would tal 
of her gend. but, when ſhe appeared upon the 
ſtage, ſcemed to be inſpired by gentility and undet- 
* ſtanding, 
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thought him ignorant of the principles of his art. Fu. 77 


Garrick, Madam, was no declaimer; there was 
not one of his own ſcene-ſhifters who could not 
have ſpoken To be, or not to be, better than he did; 


yet he was the only actor I ever ſaw whom I could 


call a maſter both in tragedy and comedy ; though 
I liked him beſt in comedy. A true conception 
of character, and natural expreſſion of it, were his 
diſtinguiſhed excellencies. Having expatiated, with 
his uſual force and eloquence, on Mr. Garrick's 
extraordinary eminence as an actor, he concluded 
with this compliment to his ſocial talents: And 
after all, Madam, I thought him leſs to be envied 
on the ſtage than at the head of a table.” 

Johnſon, indeed, had thought more upon the 
ſubject of acting than might be generally ſuppoſed. 


| Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he ſaid, 


«Are you, Sir, one of thoſe enthuſiaſts who 


| believe yourſelf transformed into the very charac- 


ter you repreſent.” Upon Mr. Kemble's an- 
ſwering that he had never felt ſo ſtrong a perſua- 
on himſelf; * To be ſure not, Sir, (ſaid John- 
ſon;) the thing is impoſſible. And if Garrick 
really believed himſelf to be that monſter, Richard 
tie Third, he deſerved to be hanged every time he 
performed it?.“ 


A pleaſing 


My worthy friend, Mr, John Nichols, was preſent when 
Mr. Henderſon, the actor, paid a viſit to Dr. Johnſon ; and 
vas received in a very courteous manner,— See Gent, Mag.“ 
lune — 
June I QI . 
/ % 


und among Dr. Johnſon's papers, the following letter to 
um, from the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy: 
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1783. A pleaſing inſtance of the generous attention of 1 
Ata one of his friends has been diſcovered by the pub- f 
tat. 74. frien 
lication of Mrs. Thrale's collection of Letters, have 
In a letter to one of the Miſs Thrales,* he writes, ador 
« A friend, whoſe name I will tell when your 
mamma has tried to gueſs it, ſent to my phyſician 
to enquire whether this long train of illneſs. had 
brought me into difficulties for want of money, with an 
invitation to ſend to him for what occaſion required. 1 
I ſhall write this night to thank him, having no 
need to borrow.” And afterwards, in a letter to Ml your 
Mrs. Thrale, „Since you cannot gueſs, I will me 
tell you, that the generous man was Gerard Ha. oreat 
milton. I returned him a very thankful and WM what 
reſpectful letter *.” entre 
lenne 
N To Dr. Joh Rs ON. sick. 
The flattering remembrance of the partiality you ho- of lit 
noured me with, ſome. years ago, as well as the humanity you ar: ige 
Known to poſſeſs, has encouraged me to ſolicit Foun patronage how 
at my Benefit. rality 
« By a long Chancery ſuit, and a complicated train of unfor- Lam 
tunate events, I am reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs ; which obliges 
me, once more, to requeſt the indulgence of the publick. py 
„Give me leave to folicit the honour of your company, and 
to aſſure you, if you grant my requeſt, the gratification I ſhall ] 
feel, from being patronized by Dr. Jobnſon, will be infinitely kind 
ſuperiour to any advantage that may ariſe from the Benefit, T1 | 
the | 
am, with the profoundeſt reſpect, Sir, 6 
«« Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, cad 
« No. 10, Duke. ſtreet, St. James's, G. A. BELLAMT.“ pious 
May 11, 1783. Intro 
I am happy in recording theſe particulars, which prove that 4H 
my illuſtrious friend lived to think much more favourably of | 
Players than he appears to have done in the early part of his lite, dated 
+ Vol. II. p. 328. 2 Ibid. p. 342. Mr 1 
6 the L 


I applied 
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of 1 applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common 1783. 
d- Wl friend, and he has been fo obliging as to let me — 
's. have Johnſon's letter to him upon this occaſion, to | 
2 adorn my collection. 


Ur : 

an To the Right Honourable 

ad WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 

an 

d. te TEAR SIR, 

5 « Your kind enquiries after my affairs, and 


to Ml your generous offers have been communicated to 
me by Dr. Brockleſby. I return thanks with 
Ia. great fincerity, having lived long enough to know 
nd WM vhat gratitude is due to ſuch friendſhip; and 
entreat that my refuſal may not be imputed to ſul- 
lenneſs or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. 
Sickneſs is, by the generoſity of my phyſicians, 
of little expence to me. But if any unexpected 
\ arr Ml exigence ſhould preſs me, you ſhall ſee, dear Sir, 
nage WW how checriully 1 can be obliged to ſo much libe- 
rality. J am, Sir, your moſt obedient and moſt | 


for: humble ſervant, 

liges | 5 
« Nov. 19, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON. 

, and | . 

ſhal I find in this, as in former years, notices of his 


utely kind attention to Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in 
tie humble ſtation of a tallow-chandler upon 
Snow-hill, was a woman of excellent good ſenſe, | 
r.“ pious, and charitable. She told me, ſhe had been | 
introduced to him by Mrs. Maſters, the poeteſs, | 
ty of whoſe volumes he reviſed, and, it is ſaid, illumi- 
life, rated here and there with a ray of his own genius. 
Mrs. Gardiner was very zealous for the ſupport of 
e Ladies' charity-ſchool, in the pariſh of St. Sepul- 
lied K k 3 chre. 
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ſchre. It is confined to females; and, I am told, 


it afforded a hint for the ſtory of Betty Broom in 
© The Idler.“ Johnſon this year, I find, 
obtained for it a ſermon from the late Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of 
his letters to Mrs. T hrale, characteriſes as © Know. 
ing and converſible;“ and whom all who kney 
his Lordſhip, even thoſe who differed from him | in 
politicks, remember with much reſpect. 

The Earl of Carliſle having written a tragedy, 
entitled © Tye FATHER'S REVENGE,” ſome of his 
Lordſhip's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to 
prevail on Dr. Johnſon to read and give his opinion 
of it, which he accordingly did, in a letter to that 
lady. Sir Joſhua Reynolds having informed me 
that this letter was in Lord Carliſle's poſſeſſion, 
though I was not fortunate enough to have the 
honour of being known to his Lordſhip, truſting 
to the general courteſy of literature, I wrote to 
him, requeſting the favour of a copy of it, and 
to be permitted to inſert it in my life of Dr. John- 
ſon. His Lordſhip was ſo good as to comply 
with my requeit, and has thus enabled me to 
em ich my work with a very fine piece of writing, 
which diſplays both the critical {kill and polite 
neſs of my illuſtrious friend; and perhaps the 
curioſity which it will excite, may induce the 
noble and elegant Authour to gratify the world by 
the publication of a performance, of which Dt. 
Johnſon has ſpoken in ſuch terms. 


4 A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, ani 
given to the authour's friends, 
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To Mrs. CHAPONE, 


« MapamM, 


« By ſending the tragedy to me a ſecond 
time, I think that a very honourable diſtinction 
has been ſhewn me, and I did not delay the 
peruſal, of which I am now to tell the effect. 

«© The conſtruction of the play is not completely 
regular; the ſtage is too often vacant, and the 
ſcenes are not ſufficiently connected, This, how- 
ever, would be called by Dryden only a mechanical 
defect; which takes away little from the power of 
the poem, and which is ſeen rather than felt. 

A rigid examiner of the diftion might, per- 
haps, wiſh ſome words changed, and ſome lines 
more vigorouſly terminated. But from ſuch petty 
imperfections what writer was ever free? 

« The general form and force of the dialogue 
is of more importance. It ſeems to want that 
quickneſs of reciprocation which characteriſes the 
Engliſh drama, and is not always ſufficiently fervid 
or animated. | 

« Of the ſentiments, I remember not one that I 
wiſhed omitted. In the imagery I cannot forbear 
to diſtinguiſh the compariſon of joy ſucceeding 
grief to light ruſhing on the eye accuſtomed to 
darkneſs. It ſeems to have all that can be deſired 
to make it pleaſe. It is new, juſt, and delight- 
ful,” | 


« With 


Dr. Joknſon having been very ill when the tragedy was firlt 
ſent to him, had declined the conſideration of it. 
could have borne my woes; that ſtranger Joy 
* Wounds while it ſmiles :—The long-1mpriſon'd wretch, 
Kk 4: « Emerging 
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« With the characters, either as conceived or 
preſerved, I have no fault to find ; but was much 
inclined to congratulate a writer, who, in defiance 
of prejudice and faſnion, made the Archbiſhop a 
good man, and ſcorned all thoughtleſs applauſe, 
which a vicious churchman would have brought 
him. 

be cataſtrophe is affecting. The Father 
and Daughter both culpable, both wretched, and 
both penitent, divide between them our pity and 
our ſorrow. 

cc Thus, Madam, I have 3 what I did 
not willingly undertake, and could not decently 
refuſe. The noble writer will be pleaſed to re- 
member, that ſincere criticiſm ought to raiſe no 
reſentment, becauſe judgement is not under 
the controul of will; but involuntary criticiſm, 
as it has ſtill leſs of choice, ought to be more 
remote from poſſibility of offence. I am, &c. 


% Nov. 28, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON." 


I conſulted him on two queſtions of a very dif- 
ferent nature: one, whether the unconſtitutional 
influence exerciſed by the Peers of Scotland in the 
election of the repreſentatives of the Commons, 
by means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to 
be reſiſted; — the other, What, in propriety and 
humanity, ſhould be done with old horſes unable to 
labour. I gave him ſome account of my life at 
Auchinleck ; and expreſſed my ſatisfaction that the 


„Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 
«« Shrinks from the ſun's bright beams; and that which fling 
“ Gladneſs o'er all, to him is agony,” 


6 gentlemen 
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ings 


gen 
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gentlemen of the county had, at two publick 
meetings, elected me their Prefs, or Chairman. ; 


To James nove, Eq. 


& DEAR SIR, 


« Lixz all other men pho 1550 great friends, 
you begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit; and 
all the comfort that J can give you is, by telling 
you that you have probably more pangs to feel, 
and more neglect to ſuffer. You have, indeed, 
begun to complain too ſoon; and I hope I am the 
only confidant of your diſcontent, Your friends 


have not yet had leiſure to gratify perſonal 


kindneſs; they have hitherto been buſy in 
ſtrengthening their miniſterial intereſt. If a 
vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early 
intelligence; and as you can ſerve Government as 
powerfully as any of your probable competitors, 
you may make in ſome ſort a warrantable claim. 

* Of the exaltations and depreſſions of your 
mind you delight to talk, and I hate to hear. 
Drive all ſuch fancies from you. | 

«* On the day when I received your letter, I 
think, the foregoing page was written ; to which, 
one difeaſe or another has hindered me from 
making any additions. I am now a little better. 


But ſickneſs and ſolitude preſs me very heavily. I 


could bear ſickneſs better, if I were relieved from 
ſolitude. 


e The preſent dreadful confuſion of the ablick 
ought to make you wrap yourſelf up in your here- 
ditary poſſeſſions, which, though leſs than you 
may wiſh, are more than you can want; and in an 

hour 
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hour of religious retirement return thanks to God, 

who has exempted you from any ſtrong tempta- 

tion to faction, treachery, plunder, and diſloyalty. 
« As your neighbours diſtinguiſh you by ſuch 


| honours as they can beſtow, content yourſelf with 


your ſtation, without neglecting your profeſſion, 
Your eſtate and the Courts will find you full em- 
ployment; and your mind well occupied will be 
quiet. 

« 'The uſurpation of the nobility, for they appa- 
rently uſurp all the influence they gain by fraud, 
and miſrepreſentation, I think it certainly lawful, 
perhaps your duty, to reſiſt. What is not their 
own they have only by robbery. 

« Your queſtion about the horſes gives me 
more perplexity. I know not well what advice to 
give you. I can only recommend a rule which 
you do not want z—give as little pain as you can. 
I ſuppoſe that we have a right to their ſervice 
while their ſtrength laſts; what we can do with 
them afterwards I cannot ſo eaſily determine. 
But let us conſider. Nobody denies that man has 
a right firſt to milk the cow, and to ſheer the 


ſheep, and then to kill them for his table. Ma) 


he not, by parity of reaſon, firſt work a horſe, 
and then kill him the eaſieſt way, that he may 
have the means of another horſe, or food for cows 
and ſheep? Man 1s influenced in both caſes by 
different motives of ſelf-intereſt. He that rejects 
the one mult reject the other. I am, &c. 
London, Dec. 24, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON. 


« A happy and pious Chriſtmas ; and many 


happy years to you, your lady, and children.” 


The 


J. 


JOHNSON. 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, ſome time 
before his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. 
Johnſon, in which he mentions, © I was upwards 
of twelve years acquainted with him, was frequent- 
ly in his company, always talked with eaſe to him, 
and can truly ſay, that I never received from him 
one rough word.” 

In this letter he relates his having, while 5 
in tranſlating the Luſiad, had a diſpute of conſi- 
derable length with Johnſon, who, as uſual, de- 
claimed upon the miſery and corruption of a ſea 
life, and uſed this expreſſion: It had been 
happy for the world, Sir, if your hero Gama, 
Prince Henry of Portugal, and Columbus, had 
never been born, or that their ſchemes had never 
cone farther than their. own imaginations.” — 
This ſentiment, (ſays Mr. Mickle,) which is 


to be found in his © Introduction to the World diſ- 


played,“ I, in my Diſſertation prefixed to the 
Luſiad, have controverted ; and though authours 
are ſaid to be bad judges of their own works, I 
am not aſhamed to own to a friend, that that diſ- 


ſertation is my favourite above all that I ever at- 


tempted in proſe. Next year, when the Luſiad 
was publiſhed, I waited on Dr. Johnſon, who 
addreſſed me with one of his good-humoured 
miles: — Well, you have remembered our diſ- 
pute about Prince Henry, and have cited me too. 
You have done your part very well indeed ; you 
have made the beſt of your argument; but I am 
not cor.vinced yet. 

Before publiſhing the Luſiad, I ſent Mr. 
iloole a proof of that part of the introduction, 
in which I make mention of Dr. Johnſon, your- 


3 ſelf, 
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ſelf, and other well-wiſhers to the work, begging 
it might be ſhewn to Dr. Johnſon. This was 
* accordingly done; and in place of the ſimple men- 
tion of him which [ had made, he dictated to Mr, 


Hoole the ſentence as it now ſtands. 


« Dr. Johnſon told me in 1772, that, about 


twenty years before that time, he himſelf had a 
deſign to tranſlate the Luſiad, of the merit of 
which he ſpoke highly, but had been prevented by 
a number of other engagements.” 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter of a con- 
verſation, at dinner one day at Mr. Hoole's with 
Dr. Johnſon, when Mr. Nicol the King's book- 
ſeller, and I, attempted to controvert the maxim, 
« better that ten guilty ſhould eſcape, than one inno- 
cent perſon ſuffer ;”” and were anſwered by Dr. 
Johnſon with great power of reaſoning and 
eloquence. I am very forry that I have no record 
of that day; but I well recolle&t my illuſtrious 
friend's having ably ſhewn, that unleſs civil inſti- 
tutions fans: protection to the innocent, all the 
confidence which mankind ſhould have in them 
would be loſt. 

I fhall here mention what, in ſtrict chronologi- 
cal arrangement ſhould have appeared in my 
account of laſt year ; but rnay more properly be 
introduced here, the controverſy having not been 
cloſed till this. The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a 


native of one of the Hebrides, having entertained 
doubts of the authenticity of the poems aſcribed 
to Oſſian, diveited himſelf of national bigotry ; 
and having travelled in the Highlands and Iſlands 
of Scotland, and alſo in Ireland, in order to 
furniſh himſelf with materials for a Gaelick 

Dictionary, 
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Dictionary, which he afterwards compiled, was ſo 
fully ſatisfied that Dr. Johnſon was in the right 
upon the queſtion, that he candidly publiſhed a 


at Edinburgh, of the name of Clark, anſwered 
this pamphlet with much zeal, and much abuſe of 
its authour. Johnſon took Mr. Shaw under his 
protection, and gave him his aſſiſtance in writing a 
reply, which has been admired by the beſt judges, 
and by many been conſidered as concluſive. A 


great Authour, ſhall be ſelected. 


negative: I deny the exiſtence of Fingal, becauſe 
in a long and curious peregrination through the 


4 What ! could not ſee myſelf J ſuſpect to be equally 
inviſible to others; and I ſuſpe& with the more 


pamphlet, ſtating his conviction, and the proofs 
and reaſons on which it was founded. A perſon 


few paragraphs, which ſufficiently mark their 


« My aſſertions are, for the moſt part, purely 


1 Gaelick regions I have never been able to find it. 
| 


8 reaſon, as among all thoſe who have ſeen it no man 
© can ſhew it. 
Ie « Mr, Clark compares the obſtinacy of thoſe. 
m cho diſbelieve the genuineneſs of Offian to a blind 
man, who ſhould diſpute the reality of colours, 
5 and deny that the Britiſh troops are cloathed in red. 
ny The blind man's doubt would be rational, if he 
be did not know by experience that others have a 
855 power which he himſelf wants: but what perſpi- 
a cacity has Mr. Clark which Nature has with-held 
ed from me or the reſt of mankind ? 
5 The true ſtate of the parallel muſt be this. 


Suppoſe a man, with eyes like his neighbours, 
was told by a boaſting corporal, that the troops, 


but 


indeed, wore red clothes for their ordinary dreſs, 
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but that every ſoldier had likewiſe a ſuit of black 
velvet, which he put on when the King reviews 
them. This he thinks ſtrange, and deſires to ſee 


the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty thouſand 


men that can produce either coat or waiſtcoat, 


One, indeed, has left them in his cheſt at Port 


Mahon ; another has always heard that he ought 
to have velvet clothes ſomewhere; and a third has 
heard ſomebody ſay, that foldiers ought to wear 
velvet. Can the enquirer be blamed if he goes 
away believing that a ſoldier's red coat is all that 
he has ? | 

« But the moſt obdurate incredulity may be 
ſhamed or ſilenced by facts. To overpower con- 
tradictions, let the ſoldier ſhew his, velvet coat, 
and the Fingaliſt the original of Oſſian. 

ce The difference between us and the blind man 
is this: the blind man is unconvinced, becauſe 
he cannot ſee; and we, becauſe though we can 
ſee, we find that nothing can be ſhown.” 

Notwithſtanding the complication of diſorders 
under which Johnſon now laboured, he did not 
reſign himſelf to deſpondency and diſcontent, but 
with wiſdom and ſpirit endeavoured to conſole and 
amuſe his mind with as many innocent enjoyments 
as he could procure. Sir John Hawkins has 
mentioned the cordiality with which he inſiſted 


that ſuch of the members of the old club in Ivy- 


lane as ſurvived, ſhould meet again and dine 


| together, which they did, twice at a tavern, and 


once at his houſe : and in order to inſure himſelf 
ſociety in the evening for three days in the week, 
he inſtituted a club at the Eſſex Head, in Eilex- 

| ſtreet, 
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ſtreet, then kept by Samuel Greaves, an old ſervant 
of Mr. Thrale's. | 


To Sir Josua REYNOLDS, ' 


« DEAR SIR, 


<« TT is inconvenient to me to come out, I 
ſhould elſe have waited on you with an account of 
a little evening Club which we are eſtabliſhing in 
Eſex-ſtreet, in the Strand, and of which you are 
deſired to be one. It will be held at the Eſſex 
Head, now kept by an old ſervant of Thrale's. 
The company 1s numerous, and, as you will ſee 
by the liſt, miſcellaneous. The terms are lax, and 
the expences light, Mr. Barry was adopted by 
Dr. Brockleſby, who joined with me in forming 
the plan. We meet thrice a week, and he who 


in miſſes forfeits two-pence. 
ſe «If you are willing to become a member, 
an draw a line under your name. Return the liſt. 


We meet for the firſt time on Monday at eight. 
« J am, &c. 
« Dec. 4, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


It did not ſuit Sir Joſhua to be one of this Club. 
But when I mention only Mr. Daines Barrington, 


Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Paradiſe, Dr. 
Horſley, Mr. Windham®, I ſhall ſufficiently 


obviate 


ber, and invented a word upon the occaſion : * Boſwell, (ſaid: 
he) is a very clubable man.” When I came to town I was 
propoſed by Mr. Barrington, and choſen. I believe there are 
ies ſocieties where there is better converſation or more decorum. 

| Several 


Dr. Brockleſby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nichols, 


1783, 


— — 
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*I was in Scotland when this Club was founded and during ; 
al che winter. Johnſon, however, detlared I ſhould be a mem- 
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obviate the miſrepreſentation of it by Sir John 


Hawkins, as if it had been a low ale-houſe aſſo- 
- ciation, by which Johnſon was degraded, John- 


fon himſelf, like his name-ſake Od Ben compoſed 
the Rules of his Club?. | | | 
In 


Several of us reſolved to continue it after our great founder was 
removed by death. Other members were added; and now, 
oo _ years fince that loſs, we go on happily. 


9 RuLES., 


To- day deep thoughts with me reſolve | to drench 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws.” —M11Ton, 


*The Club ſhall conſiſt of four-and-twenty. | 

The meetings ſhall be on the Monday, Thurſday, and 
Saturday of every week; but in the week before Eaſter there 
ſhall be no meeting. 

« Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend once a 
week, but not oftener. 

Two members ſhall oblige themſelves to attend in their 
turn every night ſrom eight to ten, or to procure two to athens 
in their room, 

« Every member preſent at the Club ſhall ſpend at leaſt fix- 
pence ; and every member who ſtays away ſhall forfeit three- 
pence. 

The maſter of FR houſe ſhall keep an account of the abſent 
members; and deliver to the Preſident of the * a liſt of the 
forfeits incurred, 

When any member returns is after Sn, he ſhall immediate- 


Iv lay down his forfeits ; which if he « omits to do, the Preſident | 


ſhall require. 
«© There ſhall be no general 3 but every man ſhall 
gal his own expences. 

« The night of indiſpenſible attendance will come to every 
member once a month. Whoever ſhall for three months toge- 
ther omit to attend himſelf, or by ſubſtitution, nor ſhall make 

any apology in the fourth month, hall be conſidered as having 
abdicated the Club. 
e When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candidate, 


and of the member recommending him, ſhall ſtand in the Club- 
; toom 
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In the end of this year he was ſeized with a 
ſpaſmodick aſthma of ſuch violence, that he was 
confined to the houſe in great pain, being ſome- 
times obliged to fit all night in his chair, a recum- 
bent poſture being ſo hurtful to his reſpiration, 
that he could not endure lying in bed; and there 
came upon him at the ſame time that oppreſſive 
and fatal diſeaſe, a dropſy. It was a very ſevere 
winter, which probably aggravated his complaints ; 
and the ſolitude in which Mr. Levett and Mrs. 
Williams had left him, rendered his life very 
gloomy. Mrs. Deſmoulins, who ſtill lived, was 
herſelf ſo very ill, that ſhe could contribute very 
little to his relief. He, however, had none of 
that unſocial ſhyneſs which we commonly ſee in 
people afflicted with ſickneſs. He did not hide 
his head from the world, in ſolitary abſtraction; he 


did not. deny himſelf to the viſits of his friends and 


acquaintances ; but at all times, when he was not 


overcome by ſleep, was ready for converſation as 
in his beſt days. h | | 


wom three nights. On the fourth he may be choſen by ballot ; 
ix members at leaſt being preſent, and two-thirds of the ballot 
being in his favour ; or the majority, ſhould the numbers not be 
vifble by three. | | 
. * The maſter of the houſe ſhall give notice, ſix days before, 
j 
come, . | 

* The notice may be in theſe words: Sir, On 


m— Of 


the 

„ will be your turn of preſiding at the Eſſex 

Head. Your company is therefore earneſtly requeſted.” _ 
„One penny ſhall be left by each member for the waiter,” 


is, * An aſſembly of good fellows, meeting under certain condi- 
(ff tions,” | ; 5 5 


„Vor. III. LI — 


to each of thoſe members whoſe turn of neceſſary attendance is 


Johnſon's definition of a Club in this ſenſe, in his Dictionary 7 
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To Mrs. Luck nn, in Lichfield. 


«© DRAR Miba 


« You may perhaps think me negligent that 
J have not written to you again upon the loſs of 
your brother; but condolances and conſolation 
are ſuch common and ſuch uſeleſs things, that the 
omiſſion of them is no great crime ; and my-own 
diſeaſes occupy my mind, and engage my care, 


My nights are miſerably reftleſs, and my days, 


therefore, are heavy. I try, however, to hold up 
my head as high as I can. 

« I am ſorry that your health is impaired; 
perhaps the ſpring and the ſummer may, in ſome 
degree, reſtore it; but if not, we muſt ſubmit to 
the inconveniencies of time, as to the other diſ- 
penſations of Eternal Goodneſs. Pray for me, 
and write to me, or let Mr. Pearſon write for you. 

ec 1] an, oc; 7 


„London, Nov. 29, 1783, SAM. Jonnson,” 


And now I am arrived at the laſt year of the 
life of SAMUEL JOHNSON, a year in which, although 


paſſed in ſevere indiſpoſition, he nevertheleſs gave 


many evidences of the continuance of thoſe won- 
drous powers of mind, which raiſed him ſo high in 
the intellectual world. His converſation and his 
letters of this year were in no reſpect inferiour to 
thoſe of former years. | 

The following is a remarkable proof of Is 
being alive to the moſt minute curioſities © 
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1784. | 
To Mr. DiLLy, Bookſeller, in the Poultry. 3 
OR | 7 


ce SIR, 


« THERE is in the world a ſet of books 
which uſed to be ſold by the bookſellers on the 
bridge, and which I muſt entreat you to procure 
me. They are called, Burton's Books ; the title of 
one is Admirable Curiofities, Rarities, and Wonders 
in England, I believe there are about five or ſix 
of them; they ſeem very proper to allure back- 


ward readers; be ſo kind as to get them for me, 


and ſend me them with the beſt printed edition of 
Baxter's Call to the Unconverted.” 


: «I am, &c. 

) « Jan. 6, 1784.- | SAM. Jon SON,” 
. 8 

i : To Mr. PERKINS. 


« Dear SIR, 


« I was very ſorry not to ſee you when you 
were ſo kind as to call on me; but to diſappoint 
friends, and if they are not very good-natured, to 
diſoblige them, is one of the evils of ſickneſs. If 
you will pleaſe to let me know which of the after- 
noons in this week I ſhall be favoured with another 
viit by you and Mrs. Perkins, and the young 


pretty well at that time. TI am, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant; | 
* Jan, 21, 1784. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


from the following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, 


igentieman for whom he deſervedly entertained a 
dreat regard. | 


L12 „ | To 


people, I will take all the meaſures that I can to be 


His attention to the Eſſex-Head Club appears 


———— , A LI IS Oro 


1784. 
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FE when t 
To RICHARD CLARK, EM. credit « 

| 7 terial 
« DEAR SIR, f 


ov will receive a requiſition, according 

to the rules of the Club, to be at the houſe as 

Preſident of the night. This turn comes once a D. 
month, and the member is obliged to attend, or ; 
ſend another in his place. You were enrolled in} bindne. 
the Club by my invitation, and I ought to intro- have lo 
duce you; but as I am hindered by ſickneſs, Mr, the im 
Hoole will very properly ſupply my place as in- beginni 
troductor, or yours as Preſident. I hope ia ſhorte 


milder weather to be a very conſtant attendant. He 
58 I ain, Sir, &c. 0 Club In 
« Jan, 27, 1584. Sam. Jonnson, Micrvant 


compan 
aſthma 
own hon 
or nine 
ſhall be 


10Wever 


«© You ought to be informed that the forfeit 
began with the year, and that every night of non 
attendance 3 incurs the mulct of three-pence, tha 

- 15, nine- e PENCE a week.” 


On the 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiou 
inquiring as to his health, and encloſing m 
« Letter to the People of Scotland, on the preſel 
fate of the nation.” —< J truſt, (ſaid I,) that yd 
will be liberal enough to make allowance for 1 
differing from you on two points, [the Middlek 


cc 7 
Election, and the American War,] when 0 e. 
general principles of government are according me dep 
your own heart, and when, at a criſis of doubl rom ver 
event 1 ſtand forth with honeſt zeal as an anct s Prolon« 
and faithſul Briton. My reaſon for introdudl armer 
thoſe two points was, that as my opinions Mficcaſed 


regard to them had been declared at the peri be, and 
wl 


De. JOHNSON. 
when they were leaſt favourable, I might have the 


credit of a man who is not a worſhipper of miniſ- e 


terial power.“ 


To JaMEs BosWELL, E. 
cc DRAR SIR, 


« I HEaR of many enquiries which your 
kindneſs has diſpoſed you to make after me. I 
have long intended you a long letter, which perhaps 
the imagination of its length hindered me from 
beginning. - I will, therefore, content myſelf with 
Wa ſhorter. | 

« Having promoted the inſtitution of a new 
Club in the neighbourhood, at the houſe of an old 
ſervant of Thrale's, 1 went thither to meet the 
company, and was ſeized with a ſpaſmodick 
althma ſo violent, that with difficulty I got to my 
own houſe, in which I have been confined eight 

or nine weeks, and from which I know not when I 
ſhall be able to go even to church. The aſthma, 
wwever, is not the worſt. A dropſy gains ground 
upon me ; my legs and thighs are very much 
ſwollen with water, which I ſhould be content if I 
ould keep there, but J am afraid that it will ſoon 
de higher, My nights are very ſleepleſs and very 
edious. And yet I am extremely afraid of dying. 
My phyſicians try to make me hope, that 
uch of my malady is the effect of cold, and that 
ome degree at leaſt of recovery is to be expected 
rom vernal breezes and ſummer ſuns. If my life 
prolonged to autumn, I ſhould be glad to try a 
armer climate ; though how to travel with a 
leaſed body, without a companion to conduct 
ne, and with very little money, I do not well ſee. 


LI 3 Ramſay 
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Let me have your prayers. My compliments to 


write me his opinion. 


told. Pray for me. 


THE LIFE OF 

Ramſay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and 
Fielding was ſent to Liſbon, where, indeed, he 
died; but he was, I believe, paſt hope when he 
went. Think for me what I can do. 

ce ] received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you ſome opinion about it; 
but you will forgive a man ſtruggling with diſeaſe 
his neglect of diſputes, politicks, and pamphlets. 


your lady, and young ones. Aſk your phyſicians 
about my caſe; and deſire Sir Alexander Dick to 


« J am, dear Sir, &c. 
« Feb. 11, 1784. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


To Mrs. Lucy PoRTER „ in Lichfield. 
&« My DkARESTHT Love, 


« I HAVE been extremely ill of an aſthma 
and dropſy, but received, by the mercy of Gov, 
ſudden and unexpected relief laſt Thurſday, by the 
diſcharge of twenty pints of water. Whether | 
ſhall continue free, or ſhall fill again, cannot be 


« Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think 
nothing worth our care but how to prepare for it: 
what we know amiſs in ourſelves let us make 
haſte to amend, and put our truſt in the mercy of 
Gop, and the interceſſion of our SAVIOUR: ] am, 
dear Madam, | 

ce Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« Feb. 23, 1784, SAM, JonxNsOx. 
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20 JAMES BoswxLL, EA. D 
& DEAR SIR, | 
« Hav juſt advanced ſo far towards reco- 
very as to read a pamphlet; and you may reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe that the firſt pamphlet which I read 
was yours. I am very much of your opinion, 
and, hike you, feel great indignation at the 
indecency with which the King is every day 
treated. Your paper contains very conſiderable 
knowledge of hiſtory and of the conſtitution, 
very properly produced and applied. It will | 
certainly raiſe your character, though perhaps it 8 
may not make you a Miniſter of State. | 
TV 
«I deſire you to ſee Mrs. Stewart once again, 
and tell her, that in the letter-caſe was a letter 
relating to me, for which I will give her, if ſhe is 
willing to give it me, another guinea, The letter 
is of conſequence only to me. 
C“ am, dear Sir, &. 
„London, Feb. 27, 1784. SAM. JoansoN.” 


I ſent it to Mr, Pitt, with a letter, in which I thus expreſſed 
myielf : © My principles may appear to you too monarchical ; 
but I know and am perſuaded, they are not inconſiftent with the 
rae principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you, Sir, are now 
the Prime Miniſter, called by the ſovereign to maintain the 
Tights of the Crown, as well as thoſe of the people againſt a 
violent facion. As ſuch, you are entitled to the warmeſt 
lupport of every good ſubject in every department.“ He an- 
lwered, © I am extremely bie to you for the ſentiments you 
do me the honour to expreſs, and have obſerved with great plea- 
ſure the zealous and able ſupport given to the CAus E oF THE 
be gyicx in the work you were ſo good to tranſinit to me.” 
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In conſequence of Johnſon's requeſt that 1 


o. 
ſhould aſk our phyſicians about his caſe, and deſire to I 
Sir Alexander Dick to ſend his opinion, I tranſ- ſtom: 
mitted him a letter from that very amiable Baronet, 0 
then in his eighty-firſt year, with his faculties as MW for hi 
entire as ever; and mentioned his expreſſions to whict 
me in the note accompanying it: With my moſt « ] 
affectionate wiſhes for Dr. Johnſon's recovery, in MW and t 
which his friends, his country, and all mankind diſtur 
have ſo deep a ſtake: and at the ſame time a « Lo 
full opinion upon his caſe by Dr. Gilleſpie, who, 
like Dr. Cullen, had the advantage of having T's 
paſſed through the gradations of ſurgery and M 1.0 h 
pharmacy, and by ſtudy and practice had attained MW at Ed 
to ſuch ſkill, that my father ſettled on him two to eac 
hundred pounds a year for five years, and fifty 
pounds a year during his life, as an honorarium to c 1 
ſecure his particular attendance. The opinion was; 
conveyed in a letter to me, beginning, “I am 
ſincerely ſorry for the bad ſtate of health your time; 
very learned and illuſtrious friend, Dr. Johnſon, "rites 
labours under at preſent.” 9 1 
| > conſult 
To e BoswELL, EV. neſs to 
who, Ti 
ce DEAR SIR, q ſt 
Juſt a 
« PRESENTLY after I had ſent away my E man hy 
letter, I received your kind medical packet, | dignity 
am very much obliged both to you and your pf benefie 
ſicians for your kind attenticm to my diſeaſe. D art, h 
Gilleſpie has ſent me an excellent con/i/ium medicnl 
all ſolid practical experimental knowledge. I : 


at preſent, in the opinion of my phyſicians, (Di Pan with 


Heberden and Dr. Brockleſby,) as well as . tte $ 
ON "ir 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
own, going on very hopefully. . I have juſt begun 


to take vinegar of ſquills. The powder hurt my Tad Te 5. 


ſtomach ſo much, that it could not be continued. 
« Return Sir Alexander Dick my ſincere thanks 
for his kind letter; and bring with you the rhubarb? 
which he fo tenderly offers me. a 
J hope dear Mrs. Boſwell is now quite well, 
and that no evil, either real or imaginary, now 
diſturbs you. I am, &c. 


« London, March 2, 1784. SAM. JOHNSON. 


I alſo applied to three of the eminent phyſicians 
who had chairs in our celebrated ſchool of medicine 
at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Monro, 


to each of whom I ſent the following letter: 
« Dear SIR, 
7 
nll « Dx. Joanson has been very ill for ſome 


ul time; and in a letter of anxious apprehenſion he 
0M writes to me, © Aſk your phyſicians about my caſe.” 

This, you ſee, is not authority for a regular 
conſultation : but I have no doubt of your readi- 
nels to give your advice to a man ſo eminent, and 
who, in his Life of Garth, has paid your profeſſion 
a juſt and elegant compliment: ] believe every 
man has found in phyſicians great liberality and 
dignity of ſentiment, very prompt effuſions of 
beneficence, and willingneſs to exert a lucrative 
art, where there is no hope of lucre.“ 


From his garden at Preſtonſield, where he cultivated that 
DI plant with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was preſented with a gold medal 
Aby the Society of London for the Encouragement of Arts, 
an anufactures, and Commerce, 

; | cc Dr. 
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© Dr. Johnſon is aged ſeventy-four. Laſt ſum- 


Etat. 75, mer he had a ſtroke of the palſy, from which he 


recovered almoſt entirely. He had, before that, 
been troubled with a catarrhous cough. This win- 
ter he was ſeized with a ſpaſmodick aſthma, by 
which he has been confined to his houſe for about 
three months. Dr. Brockleſby writes to me, that 
upon the leaſt admiſſion of cold, there is ſuch a 
conſtriction upon his breaſt, that he cannot lie 
down in his bed, but is obliged to fit up all night, 
and gets reſt, and ſometimes ſleep, only by means 
of laudanum and ſyrup of poppies; and that there 
are cedematous tumours on his legs and thighs, 
Dr. Brockleſby truſts a good deal to the return 
of mild weather. Dr. Johnſon ſays, that a dropſy 
gains ground upon him; and he ſeems to think 
that a warmer climate would do him good. [I 
underſtand he is now rather better, and is uſing 
_— of ſquills. I am, with great eſteem, dear 
ir, 8 
« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
March 7, 1784. James BoswELL." 


All of them paid the moſt polite attention to my 
letter, and its venerable object. Dr. Cullen's 


words concerning him were, © It would give me 
the greateſt pleaſure to be of any ſervice to a man 
whom the publick properly eſteem, and whom! 
eſteem and reſpect as much as I do Dr. Johnſon,” 
Dr. Hope's, © Few people have a better claim 
on me than your friend, as hardly a day paſſes that 
I do not aſk his opinion about this or that word.” 
Dr. Monro's, © I moſt ſincerely join you in ſym- 
pathizing with that very worthy and ingenious cha- 
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DR. JOHNSON. 
racter, from whom his country has derived much 
inſtruction and entertainment.“ 

Dr. Hope correſponded with his friend Dr. 
Brockleſby. Doctors Cullen and Monro wrote 
their opinions and preſcriptions to me, which I 
afterwards carried with me to London, and, ſo 
far as they were encouraging, communicated to 
Johnſon. The hberality on one hand, and grate- 


ful ſenſe of it on the other, I have great ſatisfaction 
in recording. 


To James BosWELL, EA. 


« DEAR SIR, 


cc I AM too much died with the attention 
which you and your dear lady“ ſhow to my wel- 
fare, not to be diligent in letting you know the 
progreſs which I make towards health. The dropſy, 
by God's bleſſing, has now run almoſt totally away 
by natural evacuation ; and the aſthma, if not irri- 
tated by cold, gives me little trouble. While I 
am writing this, I have not any ſenſation of debility 
or diſeaſe. But I do not yet venture out, having 
been confined to the houſe from the thirteenth of 
December, now a quarter of a year. 

When it will be fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck, I am not able to gueſs; but ſuch a 
letter as Mrs. Boſwell's might draw any man, not 
wholly motionleſs, a great way. Pray tell the dear 
lady how much her civility and nn . 
» WO touched and gratified me. 


* Our parliamentary tumults have now begun 


* Who had written him a very kind letter, 
- to 
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THE Lr oT 
to ſubſide, and the King's authority is in ſome 
meaſure re- eſtabliſned. Mr. Pitt will have great 


power; but you muſt remember, that what he has 


to give, muſt, at leaſt for ſome time, be given to 
thoſe who gave, and thoſe who preſerve, his power. 


A new miniſter can ſacrifice little to eſteem or 
friendſhip; he muſt, till he is ſettled, think only of 


extending his intereſt. 
& * # * * „ * _ 

ce Tf you come hither through Edinburgh, ſend 

for Mrs. Stewart, and give from me another guinea 
for the letter in the old caſe, to which I ſhall not be 
fatisfied with my claim, till ſhe gives it me. 
c Pleaſe to bring with you Baxter's Anacreon; 
and if you procure heads of Hector Boece, the 
hiſtorian, and Arthur Johnſton, the poet, I will put 
them in my room, or any other of the fathers of 
Scottiſh literature. 

« J with you an eaſy and happy journey, and 
hope I need not tell you that you will be welcome 
to, dear Sir, your moſt affectionate humble ſer- 
vant, 8 wy 

London, March 18, 1784, SAM. JOHNSON, 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, inform- 
ing him that I had a high gratification in the tri- 
umph of monarchical principles over ariſtocratical 
influence, in that great county, in an addreſs to 
the King ; that I was thus far on my way to him, 


but that news of the diſſolution of Parliament 


having arrived, I was to haſten back to my owl 
county, where I had carried an Addreſs to bi 
Majeſty by a great majority, and had ſome inten. 
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JOHNSON. 


tion of being a candidate to repreſent the county in 
Parliament. 


To JAMES Benn 05. 


« DEAR SIR, 

« YOU could do nothing ſo proper as to 
haſte back when you found the Parliament diſ- 
ſoved. With the influence which your Addreſs 
muſt have gained you, it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected that your preſence will be of importance, 
and your activity of effect. 

« Your ſolicitude for me gives me that pleaſure 


which every man feels from the kindneſs of ſuch a 


friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling, 
that Dr. Brockleſby's account is true, and that I 


Th. 6 DA DET 


leved. 


« You are entering upon a tranſaction which 
requires much prudence. You muſt endeavour 


porary hoſtility, without producing enemies for 
life. This 1s, perhaps, hard to be done; yet it 
has been done by many, and ſeems moſt likely to 
ve effected by oppoling merely upon general prin- 
ciples, without deſcending to perſonal or particu- 
„lar cenſures or objections. One thing I muſt 
ci enjoin you, which is ſeldom obſerved in the con- 
duct of elections; - I muſt entreat you to be 
mW ſcrupulous in the uſe of ſtrong liquors. One 
nght's drunkenneſs may defeat the labours of forty 
days well employed. Be firm, but not clamorous; 
be active, but not malicious; and you may form 
ſuch an intereſt, as may not only exalt yourſelf, but 
dignify your family. 


cc We 


am, by the betting of God, wonderfully re- 


to oppoſe without exaſperating ; to practiſe tem- 
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© We are, as you may ſuppoſe, all buſy here. 
Mr. Fox reſolutely ſtands for Weſtminſter, and his 
friends ſay will carry the election. However that 
be, he will certainly have a ſeat. Mr. Hoole has 
Juſt told .me, that the city leans towards the 
King. 

« Let me hear, from time to time, how you are 
employed, and what progreſs you make. 

« Make dear Mrs. Boſwell, and all the young 
Boſwells, the ſincere compliments of, Sir, your 
affectionate humble ſervant, 


London, March 3o, 1784. Sau. JOHNSON, 


To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality 
which was ſuitable to the long friendſhip which 
had ſubſiſted between him and that gentleman. 

March 27. Since you left me, I have con- 
tinued in my own opinion, and in Dr. Brock- 
leſby's, to grow better with reſpect to all my 
formidable and dangerous diſtempers; though to 


a body battered and ſhaken as mine has lately 


been, it is to be feared that weak attacks may be 
ſometimes miſchievous. I have, indeed, by ſtand- 
ing careleſsly at an open window, got a very trou- 
bleſome cough, which it has been neceſſary to 
appeaſe by opium, in larger quantities than [ like 
to take, and I have not found it give way fo rea- 
dily as I expected ; its obſtinacy, however, ſeems 


at laſt diſpoſed to ſubmit to the remedy, and | 


know not whether I ſhould then have a right to 

complain of any morbid ſenſation, My aſthmi 

is, I am afraid, conſtitutional and incurable ; bu 

it is only occaſional, and unleſs it be excited by 

labour or by cold, gives me no moleſtation, * 
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Dz. JOHNSON. 
does it lay very cloſe fiege to life; for Sir 
John Floyer, whom the phyſical race conſider as 
authour of one of the beſt books upon it, panted 
on to ninety, as was ſuppoſed ; and why were we 
content with ſuppoſing a fact ſo intereſting, of a 
man ſo conſpicuous, becauſe he corrupted, at 
perhaps ſeventy or eighty, the regiſter, that he 
might paſs for younger than he was? He was 
not much leſs than eighty, when to a man of rank 
who modeſtly aſked his age, he anſwered, © Go 
ook; though he was in general a man of civility 
ind elegance. 

« The ladies, I find, are at your houſe all well, 
except Miſs Langton, who will probably ſoon 
recover her health by light ſuppers. Let her eat 
at dinner as ſhe will, but not take a full ſtomach to 
bed. Pay my fincere reſpects to dear Miſs 
Langton in Lincolnſhire, let her know that I mean 
not to break our league of friendſhip, and that I 
have a ſet of Lives for her, when I have the means 
of ſending it. 

April 8. «I am ſtill diſturbed by my cough ; 
1 but what thanks have I not to pay, when my 
"" Wcough is the moſt painful ſenſation that I feel? 
and from that I expect hardly to be releaſed, 
while winter continues to gripe us with ſo much 
pertinacity. The year has now advanced eighteen 
days beyond the equinox, and ſtill there is very 
little remiſſion of the cold. When warm weather 
omes, which ſurely muſt come at Jaſt, J hope it 
vill help both me and your young lady. 

“The man ſo buſy about addreſſes is neither 
ore nor leſs than our own Boſwell, who had 
one as far as York towards London, but turned 
back 


OE 


"4 
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| 1784 back on the diſſolution, and is ſaid now to ſtand 
| 2 for ſome place. Whether to wiſh him ſuccek, 
l his beſt friends heſitate. 

; « Let me have your prayers for the combi 
WH of my recovery: I am now better than I ever ex- 
| pected to have been. May Gop add to his mercies 


| the grace that may enable me to uſe them accord- c 
|! ing to his will. My compliments to all.“ 
April 13, © I had this evening a note from nevi 
\ Lord Portmore*,- deſiring that I would give you alm 
l | an account of my health. You might have had it to at 
i with leſs circumduction. I am, by Gop's bleſſing, wor 
| I believe free from all morbid ſenſations, except a inſtr 
\ cough, which is only troubleſome. But I am ſtill cc 


weak, and can have no great hope of ſtrength till MW has 
the weather ſhall be ſofter. The ſummer, if it be my e 


| kindly, will, I hope, enable me 10 ſupport the I tis ; 
0 winter. Gop, who has ſo wonderfully reſtored 
| me, can preſerve me in all ſeaſons. 6 1 


« Let me enquire in my turn after the ſtate of I © Hor 
| your family, great and little. I hope Lady Rothes Fears 


; | been, ( 
and Miſs Langton are both well, That is a good M 
i baſis of content. Then how goes George on M nic b 
| with his ſtudies? How does Miſs Mary? And on cour 
1 how does my own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny bonour, 
; . . paſſing | 
4 a letter, which I will take care to pay. In the Sunday 
| mean time tell her that I acknowledge the debt. after Mi 
| Second, 
[1 5 To which Johnſon returned this anſwer : ms „ | 
| | | owever, 
| To the Right Honourable Earl of PoORTMORE, in the re 
1 « Dx. Joh Nsox acknowledges with great reſpect tit "ich, i in 
honour of Lord Portmore's notice. He is better than he was; ©Juilite, 
| | and will, as his Lordſhip directs, write to Mr. Langton. 5 Son o 
1 8 bs Woks 
| «« Bolt-court, Fleet ſtreet, Apr, 13, 1784. ; 
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20 Ozras Humenzys, 


= ec SI; 
* Ms. Hool has told me with what be- 
m nevolence you liſtened to a requeſt which ] was 
U almoſt afraid to make, of leave to a young painter? 
it to attend you from time to time in your Painting. 
oom, to ſee your Operations, and receive your 
inſtructions 


5 The eminent Painter, repreſentative 
of Homfrey (now H 


appears from their x 
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Son of Mr, Samuel Paterſon, 
books. 
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eminent for his knowledge of 
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. to ſend him. 


to go abroad; nor, indeed, do I think myſelf 


THE LIFE OF 
much favoured if I receive from you a permiſſion 


« My health is, by God's bleſſing, much re- 
ſtored, but I am not yet allowed by my phyſicians 


nott 
from 
felt, 
omit 
To the ſame. | all m 

cc 8 IR, 1 cc 
« Th bearer is my godſon, whom I take I Pita 


yet able to endure the weather. I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« April 5, 1784. SAM, JOHNSON,” 


| the liberty of recommending to your kindneſs; ¶ plca(c 


which I hope he will deſerve by his reſpect to your ¶ drop! 


excellence, and his gratitude for your favours. the de 
« J am, Sir, ſome 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, come 

April 10, 1784. SAM. JOHNSON,” 1 

| 1 [0 got 
To the ſame. holy ſa 

6e SIR, 5 munic; 


before 
of deat 
that WI 
to look 
be had. 
Who ha 
let us le 


« I am very much obliged by your civilitis 
to my god-ſon, but muſt beg of you to add ti 
them the favour of permitting him to fee yo 
paint, that he may know how a picture is begun 
advanced and completed. 

ce If he may attend you in a few of your oper 
tions, I hope he will ſhew that the benefit has bet 


properly conferred, both by his proficiency and i In 

gratitude. At leaſt I ſhall conſider you as enlagf “other. 

ing your kindneſs to, Sir, ind Mr 
; « Your humble ſervant, outh, 


* May 31, 1784. SAM, JOHNSON. _ 
on 


JOHNSON. $31 


To the Reverend Dr. TavioR, Aſhbourne, Gow 
| Derbyſhire. i * 
« DEAR SIR, | eye 
« WHAT can be the reaſon that I hear 
nothing from you? I hope nothing diſables you 
from writing. What J have ſeen, and what J have 
felt, gives me reaſon to fear every thing. Do not 
omit giving me the comfort of knowing, that after 
all my loſſes J have yet a friend left. | 

e want every comfort. My life is very 
folitary and very cheerleſs. Though it has 
pleaſed Gop wonderfully to deliver me from the 
droply, I am yet very weak, and have not paſſed 
he door fince the 13th of December. I hope for 
lome belp from warm weather, which will ſurely 
come in time. 

] could not have the conſent of the phyſicians 
to go to church yeſterday ; I therefore received the 
holy ſacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little 
before her death. O! my friend, the approach 
of death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on 
mat which I know I cannot avoid. It is vain 
look round and round for that help which cannot 
be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he 
tho has lived to-day may live to-morrow. But 
let us learn to derive our hope only from Gop. 
In the mean time, let us be kind to one 
other. I have no friend now living but you 
nd Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my 
outh, Do not neglect, dear Sir, : 

« Yours affeCtionately, 

„London, Eaſter- Monday, SAM. Jon NsOox.“ 
April 12, 1784. 
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What follows is a beautiful ſpecimen of hj 
gentleneſs and complacency to a young lady h 
god- child, one of the daughters of his friend Mr 
Langton, then I think in her ſeventh year, H 


COAC 
houf 
whe! 
air, 


took the trouble to write it in a large round hand * 
nearly reſembling printed characters, that fh 05 
might have the ſatisfaction of reading it herſel * 
The original lies before me, but ſhall be faithful 50 
reſtored to her; and I dare ſay will be preſene uli 
by her as a jewel as long as the lives. he 
To Miſs Jang LANGTON, 71: Rocheſter, Kent. oy 
« My DEAREST Miss JENNY, and p 
« Au ſorry that your pretty letter has be Y 7 
ſo long without being anſwered; but, when 1 wich 
not pretty well, I do not always write. plain enouy nter el 
for young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to ſee i belling 
you write ſo well, and hope that you mind 5, lo1 
pen, your book, and your needle, for they ate mm 
neceſſary. Your books will give you knowled! have T 
and make you reſpected; and your needle » Which 
find you uleful employment when you do not d called 
to read. When you are a little older, I hope) of dry 
will be very diligent in learning arithmetick; Meme 
above all, that through your whole life you and th 
carefully ſay your prayers, and read your bi han“ 
« I am, my dear, 
< Your moſt humble ſervant, WI Upon 
May 10, 1784. SaM. JohN ne if 
8 2 Brit, 
On Wedneſday, May 5, I arrived in Lond Sg 


and next morning had the pleaſure to find Dr.) Wie in 


fon greatly recovered, I but juſt ſaw him; Wo: 


Cl 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


coach was waiting to carry him to Iſlington, to the 
i houſe of his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, 
1 where he went ſometimes for the benefit of good 


laughed at the general opinion upon the ſubject, 
he now acknowledged was conducive to health. _ 

One morning afterwards, when I found him 
alone, he communicated to me, with folemn 
earneſtneſs, a very remarkable circumſtance 
which had happened in the courſe of his illneſs, 
when he was much diſtreſſed by the droply. He 
had ſhut himſelf up, and employed a day in parti- 
cular exerciſes of religion, —faſting, humiliation, 
and prayer. On a ſudden he obtained extraordi- 
nary relief, for which he looked up to Heaven 
with gratefal devotion. He made no direct 
inference from this fact; but from his manner of 
telling it, I could perceive that it appeared to him 
as ſomething more than an incident in the 
common courſe of events. For my own part, I 
have no difficulty to avow that caſt of thinking, 
viich by many modern pretenders to wiſdom, is 
called ſuperſtitious. But here I think even men 
of dry rationality may believe, that there was an 
intermediate interpoſition of divine Providence, 


and that « the fervent prayer of this righteous 
man ”” availed.* | 229 


On 


pon this ſubje& there is a very fair and judicious remark 
n. the Life of Dr. Abernethy, in the firſt edition of the Biegra- 
bia Britannica, which I ſhould have been glad to fee in his 
Life which has been written for the ſecond edition of that 
uable work. To deny the exerciſe of a particular provi- 
ence in the Deity's government of the world is certainly 
pious : yet nothing ſerves the cauſe of the ſcorner more than 
M m 3 an 


air, which, notwithſtanding his having formerly 
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he was even kindly; as appeared from his inquiring of me at 
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On Sunday, May 9, I found Colonel Valland, 
the celebrated antiquarian and engineer. of Ireland, 
with him. On Monday, the 1oth, I dined with 
him at Mr. Paradiſe” 's, where was a large com- 
pany; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawking 
Browne, &c. On Thurſday, the 13th, I dined 
with him at Mr. Joddrel's, with another large 
company; the Biſhop of Exeter, Lord Mon- 
boddo,? Mr. Murphy, &c. 

On Saturday, May 15, I dined with hink at 
Dr. Brockleſby's, where were Colonel Vallancy, 
Mr. Murphy, and that ever-cheerful companion 
Mr. Devaynes, apothecary to his Majeſty. Of 
theſe days, and others on which I ſaw him, I have 
no memorials, except the general recollection of 


an intens forward zeal in determining the er 
inſtances of it,” 

In confirmation of my ſentiments, I am alſo happy to. quote 
that ſenſible and elegant writer Mr. Melmoih, in Letter VII. 
of his collection, publiſhed under the name of Firzoſborn. 
« We may ſafely aſſert, that the belief of a particular Providence 
is founded upon ſuch probable reaſons as may well juſtify our 

aſſent. It would ſcarce, therefore, be wiſe to renounce a 
opinion which affords ſo firm a ſupport to the ſoul, in thol 
ſeaſons wherein ſhe ſtands in moſt need of aſſiſtance, mere 
becauſe it is not poſſible, in queſtions of this kind, to _ ever) 
difficulty which attends them.” 

9 I was ſorry to obſerve Lord Monboddo avoid any commu 
nication with Dr. Johnſon. I flattered myſelf that I had mad 
them very good friends, (ſee © Journal of a Tour to the He 
brides, third edition, page 67,) but unhappily his Lordſſi 
had reſumed and cheriſned a violent prejudice againſt my ili 
trious friend, to whom I muſt do the juſtice to ſay, there was! 
his part not the leaſt anger, but a good-humoured ſportivenel 
Nay,though he knew of his Lordſhip's indiſpoſition towards hit 


him, by an abbreviation of his name, Well, how does Mony 
7 l 4 hy 


kis | 


appe 
man 
Whe 
have 
havir 
claim 
atten 
Biſho 
very 
impre 
not fi. 
2 Pre. 
have 
talking 
renced 
think 


compa 
could | 
thing | 
mainta 
do you 


c 


c 


Johnſor 
an inſt; 
uneaſine 
ſuch a 0 
an unjuf 
man's re 
1s one p 
When Yo 
mother. 


. JOHNSON: 


kis being able = animated in converſation, and 
appearing to reliſh ſociety as much as the youngeſt 
man. I find only theſe three ſmall particulars :— 
When a perſon was mentioned, who ſaid, «1 
have lived fifry-one years in this world without 
having had ten minutes of uneaſineſs ;” he ex- 
claimed, „ The man who ſays ſo, lies: he 
attempts to impoſe on human credulity.” The 
Biſhop of Exeter in vain obſerved, that men were 
Very different. His Lordſhip's manner was not 
impreſſive, and Ilearnt afterwards that Johnſon did 
not find out that the perſon who talked to him was 
f 2 Prelate ; if he had, I doubt not that he would 
have treated him with more reſpect; for once 
Fl talking of George Pſalmanazar, whom he reve- 
renced for his piety, he ſaid, © I ſhould as ſoon 
think of contradicting a biſhop.” One of the 
company provoked him greatly by doing what he 
could leaſt of all bear, which was quoting ſome- 
thing of his own writing, againſt what he then 
maintained. * What, Sir, (cried the gentleman,) 
do you ſay to 


The buſy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by?“ f 


Johnſon finding himſelf thus preſented as giving 
an inſtance of a man who had lived without 
uneaſineſs, was much offended; for he looked upon 
ſuch a quoration as unfair. His anger burſt out in 
an unjuſtifiable retort, inſinuating that the gentle- 
man's remark was a ſally of ebriety; © Sir, there 
1s one paſſion I would adviſe you to command: 
when you have drunk out that glaſs, don't drink 
mother.“ Here was exemplified what Goldſmith 
M m 4 {aid 
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made a fool, I ſhall not deny it. 
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ſaid of him, with the aid of a very witty image 
from one of Cibber's Comedies: * There is no 
arguing with Johnſon; for if his piſtol miſſes fire, 
he knocks you down with the butt end of it.“ — 
Affother was this: when a gentleman of eminence 
in the kterary world was violently cenſured for at- 
tacking People by anonymous paragraphs in news- 
papers; he, from the ſpirit of contradiction as! 
thought, took up his defence, and ſaid, © Come, 
come, this is not ſo terrible a crime; he means 
only to vex them a little. I do not ſay that [ 
ſhould do it; but there is a great difference be- 
tween him and me; what is fit for Hephæſtion is 
not fit for Alexander.” —Another, when I told him 
that a young and handſome Counteſs had ſaid to 
me, © I ſhould think that to be praiſed by Dr, 
Johnſon would make one a fool all one's life; 
and that I anſwered, Madam, I ſhall make him a 
fool to-day, by repeating this to him, © he ſaid,” ] 
am too old to be made a fool; but if you ſay I am 
I am much 
pleaſed with a compliment, eſpecially from a pretty 
woman.” | 5 - | 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was 
in fine ſpirits, at our Eſſex-Head-Club. He told 
us, © I dined yeſterday at Mrs. Garrick's, with 
Mrs. Carter, Miſs Hannah More, and Miſs Fanny 
Burney. Three ſuch women are not to be found: 
J know not where I could find a fourth, excepl 
Mrs. Lennox, who is ſuperiour to them all. 
BosweLr., © What! had you them all to yourdel, 
Sir?” JohNSOR. © I had them all as much, ac theſ 
were had; but it might have been better had cher 
been more company there.” BoswELL, ig 


not Mrs. Montagu have been a fourth?“ * 
a ce Cir, 
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« Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not make a trade of her 

wit; but Mrs. Montagu 1s a very extraordinary 

wornan ; ſhe has a conſtant ftream of converſation, 

and it is always impregnated ; it has always mean- 
ing.“ Boswert. © Mr. Burke has a conſtant 

ſtream of converſation.” JohxNSON. © Yes, Sir; 
- WH ita man were to go by chance at the ſame time 
| WH vith Burke under a ſhed, to ſhun a ſhower, he 
+ MW would ſay this is an extraordinary man. If Burke 
s WM ſhould go into a ſtable to ſee his horſe dreſt, the 
| Wl oftler would ſay we have had an extraordmary 
man here.” BosWELL. © Foote was a man who 
never failed in converſation. If he had gone into 
a ſtable —“ JohN SON. © Sir, if he had gone into 
aſtable, the oſtler would have ſaid, here has been a 
comical fellow; but he would not have reſpected 
tim.” BoswerLL. © And, Sir, the oftler would 
have anſwered him, would have given him as good 
as he brought, as the common ſaying is.“ JohNSOx. 
Jes, Sir; and Foote would have anſwered the 
oſtler. When Burke does not deſcend to be 
merry, his converſation is very ſuperiour indeed. 
There 1s no proportion between the powers which 


was I ie ſhews in ſerious talk and in jocularity. When 
told he lets himſelf down to that, he is in the kennel.” 
my have in another place“ oppoſed, and I hope with 
nn N c, Dr. Johnſon's very ſingular and erroneous 
nd: WY notion as to Mr. Burke's pleaſantry. Mr. Wind- 
pi Wm now ſaid low to me, that he differed from our 


creat frien@ in this obſervation; for that Mr. 
uke was often very happy in his merriment. It 
ould not have been right for either of us to have 


2 Jou rnal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” third edit. p. 20. 
924 
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contradicted Johnſon at this time, in a Society all 
of whom did not know and value Mr. Burke as 
much as we did. It might have occaſioned ſome- 
thing more rough, and at any rate would probably 
have checked the flow of Johnſon's good- humour. 
He called to us with a ſudden air of exultation, as 
the thought ſtarted into his mind, “O! Gentle. 
men, I muſt tell you a very great thing. The 
Empreſs of Ruſſia has ordered the © Rambler” to 
be tranſlated into the Ruſſian language: ſo J 
ſhall be read on the banks of the Wolga. Horace 
boaſts that his fame would extend as far as the 
banks of the Rhone; now the Wolga is farther 
from me than the Rhone was from Horace.” 
BoswELL. © You muſt certainly be pleaſed with 
this, Sir.” Johxsox. © I am pleaſed, Sir, to be 
fure. A man is pleaſed to find he has ſucceeded 
in that which he has endeavoured to do.“ 

One of the company mentioned his having ſeen 
a noble perſon driving in his carriage, and looking 
exceedingly well, notwithſtanding his great age. 
Jonnson. * Ah, Sir; that is nothing. Bacon 
obſerves, that a ſtout healthy old man is ola 


On Sunday, May 16, 1 18 him be he 
ralked of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, ſaying 
Sir, ſhe has done every thing wrong, fince 
Thrale's bridle was off her neck ;” and was pro. 
ceeding to mention ſome circumſtances which 


have fince been the ſubject of publick diſcuſſion 


2 have fince heard that the report was not well founded; 
but the elation diſcovered hy Johnſon in the belief thar it 15 
true, ſhewed a noble ardour for literary fame, 


" 


Da. JOHNSON... 
when he was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. 
Douglas, now Biſhop of Saliſbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occaſion, refuted a miſ- 
taken notion which 1s very common in Scotland, 
that the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of the. Church of 
England, though duly enforced, is inſufficient to 
preſerve the morals of the clergy, inaſmuch as all 
delinquents may be ſcreened by appealing to the 
Convocation, which being never authorized by the 
King to fit for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the appeal 
never can be heard. Dr. Douglas obſerved, that 


this was founded upon ignorance; for that the 


Biſhops have ſufficient power to maintain diſci- 
Wh pline, and that the ſitting of the Convocation was 
wholly immaterial in this reſpect, it being not a 
Court of judicature, but like a parliament, to make 
Canons and regulations as times may require. 
Johnſon, talking of the fear of death, ſaid, 

Some people are not afraid, becauſe they look 
upon ſalvation as the effect of an abſolute decree, 
and think they feel in themſelves the marks of 
ſanctification. Others, and thoſe the moſt rational 
in my opinion, look upon ſalvation as conditional; 
and as they never can be ſure that they have com- 
he MW plied with the conditions, they are afraid.“ 

ng, In one of his little manuſcript diaries, about this 
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nee time, I find a ſhort notice, which marks his amia- 


ble diſpoſition more certainly than a thouſand 
ſtudied declarations. — Afternoon ſpent cheer- 
fully and elegantly, I hope without offence to Gop 
or man; though in no holy duty, yet in the general 
exerciſe and cultivation of benevolence.” 

On Monday, May 17, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's, where were Colonel Vallancy, the Reve- 
rend 


Cr 
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of a book, which were all the ſame, except as to 
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rend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofft, who, 
though a moſt zealous Whig, has a mind fo full of 
earning and knowledge, and ſo much exerciſed 
in various departments, and withal ſo much libe- 
rality, that the ſtupendous powers of the literary 
Goliath, though they did not frighten this little 
David of popular ſpirit, could not but excite his 


admiration, There was alſo Mr. Braithwaite of . 
the Poſt- office, that amiable and friendly man, = 
who, with modeſt and unaſſuming manners, has 18 
| : x. : 48a. 
aſſociated with many of the wits of the age. O 
: mig 
Johnſon was very quieſcent to-day. Perhaps too in N 
I was indolent. I find nothing more of him in my 5 : 
notes, but that when I mentioned that I had ſeen 211 
in the King's library ſixty- three editions of my 
are, 
favourite Thomas d à Kempis, amongſt which it was b. 
rl; 


in eight languages, Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanith, Engliſh, Arabick, and Armenian, he faid, 
he thought it unneceſſary to collect many editions 


the paper and print; he would have the original, 
and all the tranſlations, and all the editions which 
had any variations in the text. He approved of 
the famous collection of editions of Horace by 
Douglas, mentioned by Pope, who is ſaid to have 
had a cloſet filled with them; and he added, “ every 
man ſhould try to collect one book in that manner, 
and preſent it to a publick library.” 

On Tueſday, May 18, I ſaw him for a ſhot 
time in the morning. I told him that the mob 4 
had called out, as the King paſſed, © No Fo. ins? 
No Fox,” which I did not like. He ſaid, « Tei © en 
were right, Sir.” I faid, I thought not, for it ſeem- © Was 


ed to be making Mr, Fox the King's competito! f 4 85 
Ther“ Seri 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
There being no audience, ſo that there could be 
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no triumph in a victory, he fairly agreed with me. cat. 77. 


I ſaid it might do very well, if explained thus: 
« Let us have no Fox; underſtanding it as a prayer 
to his Majeſty not to appoint that gentleman mi- 
niſter. | | 
On Wedneſday, May 19, I fat a part of the 
evening with him, by ourſelves. I obſerved, that 
the death of our friends might be a conſolation 
againſt the fear of our own diſſolution, becauſe we 
might have more friends in the other world than 
in this. He perhaps felt this as a reflection upon 
his apprehenſion as to death; and ſaid, with hear, 
« How can a man know where his departed friends 


are, or whether they will be his friends in the other 


world, How many friendſhips have you known 
formed upon principles of virtue? Moſt friend- 


| ſhips are formed by caprice or by chance, mere 


confederacies in vice or leagues in folly.” 


We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. 
He ſaid, *I know not who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almoſt ſay, Sit 
anima mea cum Langtono. I mentioned a very 
eminent friend as a virtuous man. JokNSON. 
« Les, Sir; but has not the evangelical 
virtue of Langton. „I am afraid, would 
not ſcruple to pick up a wench.“ | 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what 
he thought want of judgement upon an intereſting 
occaſion, “ When J was ill, (ſaid he) I deſired 
he would tell me ſincerely in what he thought my 
life was faulty. Sir, he brought me a ſheet of 
paper, on which he had written down ſeveral texts 
of Scripture, recommending chriſtian charity. 

| And 
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1784. And when I queſtioned him what occaſion 1 had ] 
| . given for ſuch an animadverſion, all that he could the 
| fay amounted to this, that I ſometimes contra- mo 


dicted people in converſation. Now what harm W hin 
does it do to any man to be contradicted?” MW was 
BosweLL. I ſuppoſe he meant the manner of M mea 
doing it; roughly, — and harſhly.” Joansox, il he | 
« And who is the worſe for that?” BoswzlI. Ml the | 
tent hurts people of weak nerves.” Jonnsox, MW wer: 
« know no ſuch weak-nerved people.” Mr. aro 
4 Burke, to whom I related this conference, faid, -Tega 
ce It is well, if when a man comes to die, he has were 
nothing heavier upon his conſcience than having W that 
been a little rough in converſation.” imag 
Johnſon, at the time when the paper was pre- like: 
ſented to him, though at firſt pleaſed with the at- it de; 
tention of his friend, whom he thanked in an it. 
earneſt manner, ſoon exclaimed, in a loud and vhic! 
angry tone, „What is your drift, Sir?“ Sir H, 
Joſhua Reynolds pleaſantly obſerved, that it was a} Miſs 
ſcene for a comedy, to ſee a penitent get into 2 eveni. 


violent paſſion and belabour his confeſſor®, fu] << 
T have and v 


lady 5 

After all, T cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. Langto ! 
was ſeriouſly requeſted by Dr. Johnſon to mention what appear 
ed to him erroneous in the character of his friend, he was bound 
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Col. iii. 


as an honeſt man, to intimate what he really thought, which 1M enrieth 
certainly did in the moſt delicate manner; ſo that Johnſon him not beh 
ſelf, when in a quiet frame of mind, was pleaſed with it. I xii, 4, 
texts ſuggeſted are now before me, and I ſhall quote a fen oF +4 The 
them. ** Bleſſed are the meck, for they ſhall inherit the earth. MW Sbelburn 
Mat. v. 5.—< I therefore, the priſoner of the Logo, beſei fidereq a 


you, that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are cal fince tha 
ed; with all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with long. ſuffering, fo 5 In tl 
bearing one another in love.“ Ephe/. v. 1, 2.— And above il given, | 


theft things put on charity, which is the bond of N 


i 
n 


Ds. JOHNSON. 


[ have preſerved no more of his converſation at 
the times when I ſaw him during the reſt of this 


month, till Sunday, the 3oth of May, when I, met 


him in the evening at Mr. Hoole's, where there 
vas a large company both of ladies and gentle- 
men; Sir James Johnſton happened to ſay, that 
be paid no regard to the arguments of counſel at 
2 the bar of the Houfe of Commons, becauſe they 
. vere paid for ſpeaking. Joaunsox, © Nay, Sir, 
argument is argument. You cannot help paying 
.regard to their arguments if they are good, If it 
were teſtimony, you might diſregard it, if you knew 
that it were purchaſed. There is a beautiful 
image in Bacon upon this ſubject: teſtimoay is 
like an arrow ſhot from a.long bow.; the force of 
it depends on the ſtrength of the hand that draws 
it, Argument is like an arrow from a croſs-bow, 

which has equal force though ſhot by a child.” 
He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole's, and 
Miſs Helen Maria Williams being expected in the 
evening, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beauti- 
ful C Ode on the Peace“: Johnſon read it over, 
and when this elegant, and accompliſhed young 
lady 5 was preſented to him, he took her by the 
| hand 


Col. 111, 14.— Charity ſuffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not, charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not puffed up: doth 
not behave itſelf unn is not eaſily provoked,” 1 Cor. 
Xii. 4, 5. 

4 The Peace made by that very able ſtateſman, the Earl of 
Shelburne, now Marquis of Lanſdown, which may fairly be con- 
idered as the foundation of all the proſperity of Great-Britain 
lince that time. 

5 In the firſt edition of my Work, the epithet l was 
given, I was ſorry to be obliged to ſtrike it out; but I could 
Ot 
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hand in the moſt courteous manner, and repeated bn 
the fineſt ſtanza of her poem ; this was the moſt 


delicate and pleaſing compliment he could Pay, hs 
Her reſpectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom! years 
had this anecdote, was ſtanding by, and was not a Tune, 
little gratified. me 

Miſs Williams told me, that the only other time have g 


ſhe was fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnſon's 
company, he aſked her to fit down by him, which 
ſhe did, and upon her enquiring how he was, he 
anſwered, © I am very ill indeed, Madam. I am 
very ill even when you are near me; what ſhould 
I be were you at a diſtance.” 

He had now a great delire to go to Oxford, 
his firſt jaunt after his illneſs; we talked of it fo en re 
ſome days, and I had promiſed to accompany him. 
He was impatient and fretful to-night, becauſe Mom th 
did not at once agree to go with him on Thurſday, 
When I conſidered how ill he had been, and whit 
allowance ſhould be made for the influence ohnſon 
ſickneſs upon his temper, I reſolved to indulę ed to 
him, though with ſome inconvenience to myſelf, a 
] wiſhed to attend the muſical meeting in honout 
of Handel, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, on the follouMongreſg 
ing Saturday. 


not in juſtice ſuffer it to remain, after this young lady had ne talks 
only written -in favour of the ſavage Anarchy with whi 
France has been viſited, but had (as I have been informed | 
good authority,) walked, without horrour, over the grob 
at the Thuillieries, when it was ſtrewed with the naked bodies 
the faithful Swiſs Guards, who were barbarouſly maſſacred { 
having bravely defended, againſt a crew of ruffians, the Monat 
whom they had taken an oath to defend. From Dr, Johal 
ſhe could now expect not endearment but repulſion, 


DR. JOHNSON. 
n the midſt of his own diſeaſes and pains, he 
Jus ever compaſſionate to the diſtreſſes of others, 
and actively earneſt in procuring them aid, as ap- 
| Wpcars from a note to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, of 
a June, in theſe words: * I am aſhamed to aſk for 
ome relief for a poor man, to whom, I hope, I 


man 1mportunes me, and the blow goes round. I 


chm going to try another air on Thurſday.” 

beg On Thurſday, June 3, the Oxford poſt-coach 
am ook us up in the morning at Bolt- court. The 
uld 


ther two paſſengers were Mrs. Beresford and her 
laughter, two very agreeable ladies from America ; 
hey were going to Worceſterſhire, where they 
en refided. Frank had been ſent by his maſter 
ie day before to take places for us; and I found 
om the way-bill, that Dr. Johnſon had made our 
mes be put down. Mrs. Beresford, who had 
ad it, whiſpered me, © Is this the great Dr. 
vnſon ?” I told her it was; ſo ſhe was then pre- 
ared to liſten. As ſhe ſoon happened to mention 
a voice ſo low that Johnſon did not hear it, that 
r huſband had been a member of the American 
ongreſs, I cautioned her to beware of introducing 
t ſubject, as ſhe muſt know how very violent 
Janſon was againſt the people of that country. 
© talked a great deal, but I am ſorry I have 
lerved little of the converſation. Miſs Beres- 
d was ſo much charmed, that ſhe ſaid to me 
it, © How he does talk ! Every ſentence is an 
h.“ She amuſed herſelf in the coach with 
ting ; he would ſcarcely allow this ſpecies of 
floyment any merit. Next to mere idleneſs 
dhe) I think knotting is to be reckoned in 
or. III. EO the 


have given what I can be expected to ſpare. The 


. 
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the ſcale of inſignificance ; though I once attempt. 
ed to learn knotting. Dempſter's ſiſter (looking 
to me) endeavoured to teach me it ; but I made 


no progreſs.” 


I was ſurpriſed at his talking without reſerve in 
the publick poſt-coach of the ſtate of his affairs; 
« I have (faid he) about the world I think above 


thouſand pounds, which I intend ſhall afford Frank 


an annuity of ſeventy pounds a year.” Indeed hi 
openneſs with people at a firſt interview was re- 
markable. He ſaid once to Mr. Langton, “ 
think I am like Squire Richard in The Journg 
to London, © I'm never ftrange in a ſtrange place. 
He was truly /ecial. He ſtrongly cenſured what i 
much too common in England among perſon 
of condition, — maintaining an abſolute ſilence 
when unknown to each other; as for inſtance, whet 
occaſionally brought together in a room before tl 
maſter or miſtreſs of the houſe has appeared. * Si 
that is being ſo unciviliſed as not to underſtand th 
common rights of humanity.” 

At the inn where we ſtopped he was exceeding] 
diſſatisfied with ſome roaſt mutton which we he 
for dinner. The ladies I ſaw wondeted to feet 
great philoſopher, whoſe wiſdom and wit they he 
been admiring all the way, get into ill-humo 
from ſuch a cauſe. He ſcolded the waiter, fayin 
ec Tt is as bad as bad can be: it is ill- fed, ill-Kkill 

 4I|-keptr, and ill-dreſt.“ 

He bore the journey very well, and ſeemed 
feel himſelf elevated as he approached Out 
that magnificent and venerable ſeat of Learni 
Orthodoxy, and Toryiſm. Frank came in! 
heavy coach, in readineſs to attend him; ; 4 


tons, re 
lorgotte 


Da. JOHNSON. 

Leere received with the moſt polite hoſpitality at 
2 Wl the houſe of his old friend Dr. Adams, Maſter of 
e pembroke College, who had given us a kind invi- 
tation. Before we were ſet down, I communicated 
to Johnſon my having engaged to return to Lon- 
don directly, for the reaſon I have mentioned, bur 
that I would haſten back to him again. He was 
pleaſed that I had made this journey merely to keep 
him company. He was eaſy and placid, with Dr. 
Adams, Mrs. and Miſs Adams, and Mrs. Kenni- 
cot, widow of the learned Hebræan, who was here 
on a viſit, He ſoon diſpatched the inquiries 
which were made about his illneſs and recovery, 
by a ſhort and diſtinct narrative; and then aſſum- 
ing a gay air, repeated from Swift, 


« Nor think on our approaching ills, 
« And talk of ſpectacles and pills.” 


Dr. Newton, the Biſhop of Briſtol, having been 


fich he had been cenſured by that Prelate*, 


| thus 


* Dr. Newton in his Account of his own Life, after animad=- 
ning upon Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory, ſays, Dr. Johnſon's 
ires of the Poets * afforded more amuſement ; but candour 
s much hurt and offended at the malevolence that predominates 
erery part. Some paſſages, it muſt be allowed, are judicious 
well written, but make not ſufficient compenſation for fo 
ch ſpleen and ill humour. Never was any biographer more 
ring of his praiſe, or more abundant in his cenſures. He 
mingly delights more in expoſing blemiſhes, that in recom- 
ling beauties ; lightly paſſes over excellencies, enlarges 
on imperfections, and not content with his own ſevere re- 
tions, revives old ſcandal, and produces large quotations from 
forgotten works of former criticks, His reputation was fo 


and 
* Nun 2 high 
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entioned, Johnſon, recollecting the manner in 
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thus retaliated: Tom knew he ſhould be dead 
before whar he has ſaid of me would appear. He 
durſt not have printed it while he was alive.“ Dx, 
Abus. © I believe his © Diſſertations on the Pro- 
phecies' is his great work.“ Joanson. © Why, 


Sir, it is Tom's great work; but how far it is great, 


or how much of it is Tom's, are other queſtions, 
I fancy a conſiderable part of it was borrowed.” 
DR. Apams. © He was a very ſucceſsful man.” 
Jonnsow. © I don't think fo, Sir. He did not get 
very high. He was late in getting what he did get; 
and he did not get it by the beſt means. I believe 
he was a groſs flatterer.“ 

I fulfilled my intention by going to i onde. and 


returned to Oxford on Wedneſday the gth of June, 


when L was happy to find myſelf again in the ſame 
agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the 
comfortable proſpect of making ſome ſtay, John- 
fon welcomed my return with more than ordinary 
glee. 


high in the republick of letters, that it wanted not to be raiſed dy 
the ruins of others. But theſe Eſſays, inſtead of raiſing a highet 
idea than was before entertained of his underſtanding, have cer: 
tainly given the world a worſe opinion of his temper,— 
Biſhop was therefore the more ſurprized and concerned for hi 
towniman, for he riſpedted him not only for his genius and lean 
1g, but valued him much more for the more amiable part of N 
character, his humanity and charity, his morality and religion. 
The laſt ſentence we may confider as the general and permanet 
opinion of Biſhop Newton ; the remarks which precede it mul 
by all who have read Johnſon's admirable work, be imputed 
the diſguſt and peeviſhneſs of old age. I with they had not appeat 
ed, and that Dr, Johnſon had not been provoked by them to expre 
himſelf, not in reſpectful terms, of a Prelate, whoſe labours wal 
certainly of conſiderable adyantage both to literature and 
ſigion. 
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Ds. JOHNSON. 
He talked with great regard of the Honourable 
Archibald Campbell, whoſe character he had given 


at the Duke of Argyll's table, when we were at 


Inverary 7; and at this time wrote out for me, in 
his own hand, a fuller account of that learned and 


„enerable writer, which I have publiſhed in its 


. proper place. Johnſon made a remark this evening 
which ſtruck me a good deal. © I never (ſaid he) 
knew a nonjuror who could reaſon *.” Surely he 
et ¶ dd not mean to deny that faculty to many of their 
t; Nvriters; to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent di- 
vines of that perſuaſion; and did not recollect that 
the ſeven Biſhops, ſo juſtly celebrated for their 
vagnanimous reſiſtance of arbitrary power, were 
yet Nonjurors to the new Government. The non- 
juring clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, excepting 
a few, have lately, by a ſudden ſtroke, cut off all 
les of allegiance to the houſe of Stuart, and re- 
dived to pray for our preſent lawful Sovereign by 
ame, may be thought to have confirmed this re- 
ark; as it may be ſaid, that the divine indefeaſible 
ereditary right which they profeſſed to believe, if 


Journal of a Tour to the-Hebrides,” third edit. p. 371. 
The Reverend Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note of 
dialogue between Mr. John Henderſon and Dr. Johnſon on 
s topick, as related by Mr, Henderſon, and it is evidently fa 
thentick that I ſhall here inſert it - HE NpDfERSON. © What 
vou think, Sir, of William Law!” Jon nsoN, “ William 
, Sir, wrote the beſt piece of Parenetick Divinity*; but 
liam Law was no reaſoner.“ Henperson, * Jeremy 
lier, Sir?“ JonNsON. © Jeremy Collier fought without a 
a, and therefore could not claim the victory.“ Mr. Hender- 


ve; at laſt he ſaid, but, Sir, * What do you think of Leſley ?”” 
iNSON, © Charles Leſley I had forgotten. Leſley avas a 
or, and a reaſaner who was not to be reaſoned againſt,” 


Nn 3 _ over 


mentioned Kenn and Kettlewell ; but ſome objections were 
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ever true, muſt be equally true ſtill. Many of my I conn 
readers will be ſurprized when 1 mention, that MW gone 
Johnſon aſſured me he had never in his ſe: been Wl who 
in a nonjuring meeting-houſe. bring 
Next morning at breakfaſt, he pointed out a paſ. times 
ſage in Savage's Wanderer,” ſaying, © Theſe W conſic 
are fine verſes.” -—© If (ſaid he) I had written with do in 
hoſtility of Warburton in my Shakira, I ſhould I wor 
have quoted this couplet: a mem 


Here Learning, blinded firſt, and then beguild 
* Looks dark as Ignorance, as Fancy wild. 


You ſee they'd have fitted him to a Z, (ſmiling), 
DR. Apams, © But you did not write againſt War- 
burton.” JonxsOoN. © No, Sir, I treated him The p 
with great reſpect both i in my Preface aud in mi correct 
Notes.” Pother 
Mrs. Kennicot ſpoke of her brother, the Reve On 
| —_ Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given up gi ou Joi 
ly proſpects in the Church of England on his conte 
il | verſion to the Roman Catholick faith. Johnson No rea 
„ who warmly admired every man who ated from . 15, 
conſcientious regard to principle, erroneous or n; but! 
exclaimed fervently, « Gop vleſs him.” WMWohial 
Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnſon»: : 
opinion, that the preſent was not worſe than formal R. 
ages, mentioned that her brother aſſured her, the 
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5 was now leſs infidelity on the Continent than the 1 
li; had been; Voltaire and Rouſſeau were leſs rea « 
11 I aſſerted, from good authority, that Hume's in 

1 delity was certainly leſs read. JohNsONW. “ = 


* 
—— — 


infidel writers * into oblivion, when perſon 
| | Rn connectid IS 


Da. JOHNSON. ; 551 
connections and the floridneſs of novelty are 1784 
gone; though now and then a fooliſh fellow, 
ho thinks he can be witty upon them, may 
bring them again into notice. There will ſome- 
times ſtart up a College joker, who does not 
» Wl conſider that what is a joke in a College will not 
do in the world. To ſuch defenders of Religion 
d would apply a ſtanza of a poem which J re- 
member to have ſeen in ſome old collection: 


Id Henceforth be quiet and agree, 
Each kiſs his empty brother; 
Religion ſcorns a foe like thee, 
© But dreads a friend like t'other.” 


The point is well, though the expreſſion is not 
correct; one, and not thee, ſhould be oppoſed to 
Putber ?.“ a 

On the Roman Catholick religion he ſaid, < If 
you join the Papiſts externally, they will not inter- 
rogate you ſtrictly as to your belief in their tenets, 
No reaſoning Papiſt believes every article of their 


I have inſerted the ſtanza as Johnſon repeated it from memo- 
7; but I have ſince found the poem itſelf, in * The Foundling 
olpital for Wit,” printed at London, 1749. It is as 
blows : 


' EPIGRAM, occaſioned by a religious diſpute at Bath, 


On Reaſon, Faith, and Myſtery high, 
Two wits harangue the table; 

real * B———y believes he knows not why, 

| © N——— ſwears tis all a fable. 

« Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree, 
N , kiſs thy empty brother ; 

Religion laughs at foes like thee, 

„And dreads a friend like t'other,” 


Nn4 faith. 
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faith. There is one ſide on which a good man 


of a timorous diſpoſition, in great doubt of his 
acceptance with God, and pretty credulous, might MW WO 
be glad to be of a church where there are ſo many 
helps to get to Heaven. I would be a Papiſt ifI , 
could. I have fear enough; but an obſtinate ; 
rationality prevents me. I ſhall never be a Papiſt, 1 
unleſs on the near approach of death, of which ! 
have a very great terrour. I wonder that women 
are not all Papiſts.” BoswELL. © They are not 
more afraid of death than men are.” Jokxsox. 
« Becauſe they are leſs wicked.” DR. Abans. 
They are more pious.” JohNSONW. © No, hang 
*em, they are not more pious. A wicked fellow is 
the molt pious when he takes to it. He'll beat you MW * Tt 
all at piety.“ ſpirits g 
He argued in defence of ſome of the peculiar; * * 
tenets of the Church of Rome. As to the giving MW ne fal 
the bread only to the laity, he ſaid, They may tic ©n 
think, that in what is merely ritual, deviations "ugh 
from the primitive mode may be admitted. on 4 deat, 
the ground of convenience, and I think they ame * 
as well warranted to make this alteration, as Hd hap 
are to ſubſtitute ſprinkling in the room of theſis is ſo 
ancient baptiſm. As to the invocation of faint Of all ye 
he ſaid, Though I do not think it pe K 


oubt of 


Havin 
appears to me, that * the communion. of ſaints "ro auth 
the Creed means the communion wilk the aint i vy I pr 
Heaven, as connected with The holy catholick But 

33 * 
church*.” He admitted the influence of eng. 2 
7  ſpinit roofs, hy 

eads the 

3 Waller, in Is © Divine Pockie,” Canto firſt, has the ſan oncernin 
thouglit * expteſſed: nds of 
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D. JOHNSON, 58 3 
ſpirits upon our minds, and ſaid, Nobody who 1784. 
believes the New Teſtament can deny it.” 1 — J 
brought a volume of Dr. Hurd the Biſhop of 
Worceſter's Sermons, and read to the company 
' WW {ome paſſages from one of them, upon this text, 
WH © Rot the Devil, and he will fly from you.” James 
ir. 7. 
I was happy to produce ſo judicious and elegant 
a ſupporter ? of a doctrine, which, I know not 
gs rn why, 


"IC. 
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The Church triumphant, and the Church below, 

In ſongs of praiſe their preſent union ſhow ; 

Their joys are full; our expeRation long, 

*© In life we differ, but we join in ſong ; 

* Angels and we aſſiſted by this art, 

„May fing together, though we dwell apart.” 

»The Sermon thus opens :z—* That there are angels and 
ſpirits good and bad; that at the head of theſe laſt there is owe 
more conſiderable and malignant than the reſt, who, in the 
form, or under the name of a ſerpent, was dpeply concerned in 
the fall of man, and whoſe heal, as the bop el language is, 
the ſon of man was one day to bruiſe; that this evil ſpirit, 
tough that prophecy be in part completed, has not yet received 
his death's wound, but is till permitted, for ends unſearchable 
tus, and in ways which we cannot particularly explain, to 
have a certain degree of power in this world hoſtile to its virtue 
nd happineſs, and ſometimes exerted with too much ſucceſs ; all 
dis is ſo clear from Scripture, that no believer, unleſs he be firſt 
ot all /poiled by philoſophy and wain deceit, can poſſibly entertain a 
doubt of it.” { | 
Having treated of one, his Lordſhip ſays, © As I have 
no authority to affirm that there are now any ſuch, ſo neither 
may I preſume to ſay with confidence, that there are zo! any.” 
But then with regard to the influence of. evil ſpirits at this 

lay upon the souls of men, I ſhall take leave to be a great 
ral more peremptory. [ Then, having ſtated the various 
proofs, he adds,] All this, I ſay, is ſo manifeſt to every one who 
ads the Scriptures, that if we reſpect their authority, the queſtion 
"ncerning the reality of the demoniack influence upon the 
unds of men is clearly determined.” | 


Let 


, 
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1784. why, ſhould in this world of imperfect knowledge, W but 


and, therefore, of wonder and myſtery in a tak 
thouſand inſtances, be conteſted by ſome with an has 
unthinking aſſurance and flippancy. part 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there per 
being a great enmity between Whig and Tory ;—= WF thar 
JohNsoN. Why not fo much, I think, unleſs ther 
when they come into competition with each other. thei 
There is none when they are only common ac- our 
quaintance, none when they are of different ſexes, MV 


A Tory will marry into a Whig family, and a tous 


. Whig into a Tory family, without any reluEtance, MW to m 


But indeed in a matter of much more concern ſent: 
than political tenets, and that is religion, men and you's 
women do not concern themſelves much about conſe 
difference of opinion: and ladies ſet no value on ¶ oppo. 
the moral character of men who pay their addreſſes IMO very 
to them; the greateſt profligate will be as well W man, 
received as the man of the greateſt virtue, and You 
this by a very good woman, by a woman who iays phyſic 
her prayers three times a day.“ Our ladies en- One c 
deavoured to defend their ſex from this charge; I was 
125 ED | the J. 
meat. 
the gu 


Let it be remembered, that theſe are not the words of an 
antiquated or obſcure enthuſiaſt, but of a learned and polite 
Prelate now alive; and were ſpoken, not to a vulgar congregs 
tion, but to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's-Inn, Hi Johnſe 
Lordſhip in this Sermon explains the words, deliver us from Mif 
evil,” in the Lord's Prayer, as ſignifying a requeſt to be protedd i tion t! 
from * the evil one,” that is, the Devil. This is well illuſtrated much: 
in a ſhort but excellent Commentary by my late worthy friend T ; 
the Reverend Dr. Lort, of whom it may truly be ſaid, Mali . hat 
ille borris flebilis accidit. It is remarkable that Waller, in hu With ſo 


„Reflections on the ſeveral Petitions,” in that ſacred form Inde 
devotion, has underſtood this in the ſame ſenſe; | comp 
« Guard us from all temptations of the Fox.” Dr. Ja 


4 but 


Da. JOHNSON. 
but he roared them down! No, no, a lady will 
take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Auſtin, if he 
has three-pence more z and, what 1s worſe, her 
parents will give her to him. Women have a 
perpetual envy of our vices ; they are leſs vicious 
than we, not from choice, but becauſe we reſtrict 
them; they are the ſlaves of order and faſhion; 
their virtue is of more conſequence to us than 
our own, ſo far as concerns this world,” 
: Miſs Adams mentioned a gentleman of licen- 
; Wl tious character, and ſaid, © Suppoſe I had a mind 
bo marry that gentleman, would my parents con- 


conſent.” Miss Apams. © Perhaps their 
oppoling might make me go.” Jos ON. O, 
very well ; you'd take one whom you think a bad 
man, to have the pleaſure of vexing your parents, 
You put me in mind of Dr. Barrowby; the 


One day, when he was eating it, he ſaid, I wiſh 
| was a Jew.'— Why! ſo? (ſaid ſomebody) ; 
the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite 


the guſt of eating it, with the pleaſure of ſinning.“ 
Johnſon then proceeded in his declamation. 


tion that I do not recollect, which pleaſed him 
much; he faid with a good-humoured ſmile, 


with ſo much depravity, is ſtrange.” 


accompliſhments, and her conſtant attention to 
Dr, Johnſon, were not loſt upon him. She 


happened 


meat. — Becauſe, (ſaid he,) I ſhould then have 


Miſs Adams ſoon afterwards made an obſerva- 


ſent ??” JonnsoN. © Yes, they'd conſent, and 
you'd go. You'd go though they did not 


phyſician, who was very fond of ſwine's fleſh. 


That there ſhould be ſo much excellence united 


Indeed, this lady's good qualities, merit, and 
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happened to tell him that a little coffee-pot, in 
which ſhe had made his coffee, was the only thing 
ſhe could call her own. He turned to her with a 
complacent gallantry, Don't ſay ſo, my dear; 
I hope you don't reckon my heart as nothing.” 

I aſked him if it was true as reported, that he 
had ſaid lately, „I am for the King againſt Fox; 
but I am for Fox againſt Pitt.” JohNsoN. “ Yes, 
Sir; the King is my maſter; but I do not know 
Pitt; and Fox i 15 my friend. 

ce Fox, (added he,) is a moſt extraordinary 
man; here is a man (deſcribing him in ſtrong 
terms of objection in ſome reſpects according as 
he apprehended, but which exalted his abilities the 
more) who has divided the Kingdom wich 
Czfar; fo that it was a doubt whether the nation 
ſhould be ruled by the ſceptre of George the 
Third, or the tongue of Fox. | 

Dr. Wall, phyſician at Oxford, drank tea with 
us. Johnſon had in general a peculiar pleaſure in 
the company of phyſicians, which was certainly 
not abated by the converſation of this learned, 
ingenious, and pleaſing gentleman. Johnſon ſaid, 
« Jt is wonderful how little good Radcliffe's tra- 
velling fellowſhips have done. I know nothing 
that has been imported by them; yet many 
additions to our medical knowledge might be got 
in foreign countries, Inoculativn, for inſtance, 
has faved more lives than war deftroys : and the 
cures performed by the Peruvian-bark are innu- 


merable. But it is in vain to ſend our travelling 


phyſicians to France, and Italy, and Germany, 


for all that 1s known there is known here; Id 
ſend 


printe. 


{ 


Ds, JOHNSON. 


ſend them out of Chriſtendom ; ; I'd ſend them 
among barbarous nations.” 

On Friday, June 11, we talked at breakfaſt, of 
forms of prayer. Joanson. © I know of no 
good prayers but thoſe in the © Book of Common 
Prayer.” DR. Abams. (in a very earneſt man- 


family prayers.” Joranson. © I will not com- 
poſe prayers for you, Sir, becauſe you can do ir 
for yourſelf, But I have thought of getting 
together all the books of prayers which I could, 
ſelecting thoſe which ſhould appear to me the beſt, 
'S I putting out ſome, inſerting others, adding ſome 

prayers of my own, and prefixing a diſcourſe on 
he prayer.” We all now gathered about him, and 
ih wo or three of us at a time joined in preſſing 
him to execute this plan. He ſeemed to be a 
little diſpleaſed at the manner of our importunity, 
and in great agitation called out, © Do not talk 
thus of what is ſo aweful. I know not what 


© i ume Gop will allow me in this world. There are 
inly many things which I wiſh to do.” Some of us 
ned. perſiſted, and Dr. Adams ſaid, I never was 
ſai, I more ſerious about any thing in my life.” Jokx- 
ta ov. „ Let me alone, let me alone z I am 
1 overpowered,” And then he put his hands 


e got We table. 


mentioned Jeremy T aylor's uſing, in his 
lorms of prayer, © I am the chief of ſinners,” and 
other ſuch ſelf-condemning expreſſions. © Now, 
(aid I) this cannot be ſaid with truth by every 
man, and therefore is improper for a general 
printed form, I myſelf cannot ſay that I am the 


6 worſt 


ner) * I wiſh, Sir, you would compoſe ſome 


before his face, and reclined for ſome time upon 


Conn nnd 
Aut. 7 
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1784 worſt of men; I will not ſay fo.” Jonuxson. or 

Eras 75 «© A man may know, that phyſically, that is, in if 

the real ſtate of things, he is not the worſt man; m 

but that morally he may be ſo. Law obſerves, tag 

that Every man knows ſomething worſe of 50 

himſelf, than he is ſure of in others.“ You may aut 

not have committed ſuch crimes as ſome men ba. 

have done; but you do not know againſt what Im 

degree of light they have ſinned. Beſides, Sir, Par 

© the chief of ſinners * is a mode of expreſſion ——_ 

J am a great ſinner.” So St. Paul, ſpeaking of lbe 

our Saviouxk's having died to fave ſinners, ſays, Biſt 

© of whom I am the chief:“ yet he certainly did MW Mile 

not think himſelf ſo bad as Judas Iſcariot.“ Yer, 

BosweLL. © But, Sir, Taylor means it literally, bene 

for he founds a conceit upon it. When praying ned 

for the converſion of ſinners, and of himſelf in 

particular, he ſays, Lok, thou wilt not leave 

thy chief work undone.” JokNSsON. © I do not 

approve of figurative expreſſions in addreſſing the 

Supreme Being; and I never uſe them. Taylor 

gives a very good advice: Never lie in your 

prayers; never confeſs more than you really 

believe ; never promiſe more than you mean to 

perform.” I recollected this precept in his 

« Golden Grove ;” but his example for prafe 
3 his precept. 

r. Johnſon and I went in Dr. Adams's coach 
to — with Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, at his beautiful villa at Iffley, on the banks 
of the Ifis, about two miles from Oxford. 
While we were upon the road, I had the reſolu- 
tion to aſk Johnſon whether he thought that the 


roughneſs of his manner had been an advantage 
or 


$539 


or not, and if he would not have done more good . 
if he had been more gentle. I proceeded to anſwer Ear. 75, 


myſelf thus: —“ Perhaps it has been of advan- 
tage, as it has given weight to what you ſaid: 
you could not, perhaps, have talked with ſuch 
authority without it.” JorxsoNn. “ No, Sir; I 
have done more good as I am, Obſcenity and 
Impiety have always been repreſſed in my com- 
pany.” BoswzLl. True, Sir; and that is 
more than can be ſaid of every Biſhop. Greater 
liberties have been taken in the preſence of a 
Biſhop, though a very good man, from his being 
milder, and therefore not commanding ſuch awe. 
Yet, Sir, many people who might have been 
. benefited by your converſation, have been fright- 
ened away. A worthy friend of ours has told 
me, that he has often been afraid to talk to you.” 
JoansoNn. © Sir, he need not have been afraid, if 
he had any thing rational to ſay. If he had not, 
it was better he did not talk.” | 
Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a 
ſermon before the Houſe of Commons, on the 
zoth of January, 1772, full of high Tory ſenti- 
ments, for which he was thanked as uſual, and 
printed it at their requeſt ; but, in the midſt of 
that turbulence and faction which diſgraced a part 
of the preſent reign, the thanks were afterwards or- 
dered to be expunged. This ſtrange conduct ſuffi- 
cently expoſes itſelf; and Dr. Nowell will ever 
have the honour which is due to a lofty friend of 


to me, “ Sir, the Court will be very much to 
blame if he is not promoted.” I told this to Dr. 
Nowell, and aſſerting my humbler, though nor 
leſs 


our monarchical conſtitution. Dr. Johnſon ſaid. 
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1784: . leſs zealous exertions in the fame cauſe, I ſuggeſted « 
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that whatever return we might receive, we ſhould 


ſtill have the conſolation of being like Butler's th 
"RI and generous Royaliſt, 5 . diffe 
cc True as the dial to the ſun, 

cc Although it be not ſhone upon. = 

Tou 


We were well entertained and very happy at 
Dr. Nowell's, where was a very agreeable com- ee 
pany, and we drank “ Church and King“ after ce 
dinner, with true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of extraor- Or 
dinary character, who by exerting his talents in at D. 
writing on temporary topicks, and diſplaying of Pe 
uncommon intrepidity, had raiſed himſelf to Miu! ac 
affluence, I maintained that we ought not to be 
indignant at his ſucceſs ; for merit of every ſon 
was entitled to reward. JoansoN. © Sir, I will. 
not allow this man to have merit. No, Sit; 
what he has is rather the contrary ; I will, indeed, 
allow him courage, and on this account we ſd far 
give him credit. We have more reſpec for a 
man who robs boldly on the highway, than for a 
fellow who jumps out of a ditch, and knocks 
you down behind your back. Courage is a quality 
ſo. neceſſary for maintaining virtue, that it. is 
always reſpected, even when it is aſſociated with 
vice.” F 

I cenſured the coarſe. invectives which were 
become faſhionable in the Houſe of Commons, 
and ſaid that if members of parliament muſt baus. 
attack each other perſonally in the heat of debate, 


it ſhould be done more genteclly. Jonxsox. 
| cc No, 
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t No, Sir; that would be much worſe. Abuſe 1784. | 

is not ſo dangerous when there is no vehicle of 12 U 
* 75. 

wit or delicacy, no ſubtle conveyance. The 

difference between coarſe and refined abuſe is as 

the difference between being bruiſed by a club, 

and wounded by a poiſoned arrow.” I have ſince 


obſerved his polition elegantly expreſſed by Dr. nol 
Young : —_ 


— Im, 
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« As the ſoft plume gives FE to the dart; 
Good breeding ſends the fatire to the heart.” 


On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us 2 i108 
at Dr. Adams's, Mr. John Henderſon, ſtudent e 
of Pembroke- College, celebrated for his wonder · 
to ful acquirements in Alchymy, Judicial Aſtrology, 
and other abſtruſe and curious learning '; and the 
Reverend Herbert Croft, who I am afraid was - 
ſomewhat mortified by Dr. Johnſon's not being 
ighly pleaſed with ſome Family Diſcourſes,” 
phich he had printed; they were in too familiar a 
ſtyle to be approved of by ſo manly a mind. I 
aye no note of this evening's converſation, 
xcept a ſingle fragment. When I mentioned 


acks Thomas Lord Luyttleton's viſion, the prediction 
ality. If the time of his death, and its exact fulfilment; 
it. W-)onnson. „It is the moſt extraordinary thing 


hat has happened in my day. I heard it with 
y own ears, from his uncle, Lord Weſtcote. I 
m ſo glad to have every evidence of the ſpiritual 
ord, that I am willing to believe it.” DR. 
Wams, *© You have evidence enough; good 


dee an account of * in a ſermon by the Reverend Mr. 


zutter. 


Vor. III. 0 0 evidence 
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infinitely good. JornsoN. © That he is infinitely 


THE-LIFE OF 
evidence, which needs not ſuch ſupport.” Joux« 
SON. © I like to have more. 2 Jon 
Mr. Henderſon, with whom I had ſauntered hope 
in the ' venerable walks of Merton-College, and I due! 


found him a very learned and pious man, ſupt =" 
with us. Dr. Johnſon ſurpriſed him not a little, "ay 
eem 


by acknowledging with a look of horrour, that 
he was much oppreſſed by the fear of death, 
The amiable Dr. Adams ſuggeſted that Gop was 


the n 
has { 
and {c 
tion, 

hat 
nem! 


good, as far as the perfection of his nature wil 
allow, I certainly believe; but it is neceſſary far 
good upon the whole, that individuals ſhould be 


puniſhed. As to an individual, therefore, he i ind 
not infinitely good; and as I cannot be ſure that hat J 
I have fulfilled the conditions on which  ſalvatial"*? 
is granted, I am afraid I may be one of tho F 
who ſhall be damned.” (looking diſmally.) D " V 
Abaus. © What do you mean by damned W.-"8* 
Jonnson. (paſſionately and Joudly) “ Sent t fed 
Hell, Sir, and puniſhedeverlaſtingly.” Dx. Ab] n 
ce don't believe that doctrine.” JonxNs⁰, 7 hs 
« Hold, Sir; do you believe that ſome will ff le, 

uniſhed- at all?” DR. AbAus. © Being e oy 


cluded from Heaven will be a puniſhment; y 
there may be no great poſitive ſuffering.” Jon 
SON, © Well, Sir; but, if you admit any degr 
of puniſhment, there is an end of your argu 
for infinite goodneſs ſimply conſidered ; | 
infinite goodneſs would inflict no puniſhms 
whatever. There is not infinite goodneſs [piWoring 
ſically conſidered ; morally there is.” Boswil 
© But may not a man attain to ſuch a degree 
hope as not. to be uneaſy from the fear of death 

Jonns 


currenc 
merit « 
ten to 
ever 

kd ſent; 


Da. JOHNSON. 
JounsON. © A tian may have ſuch a degree of 


quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk; 
but 1 do not deſpair.” Ms. Abams. © You: 
Wim, Sir, to forget the merits of our Re- 
deemer.“ JonnsoN. © Madam, I do not forget 
the merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer 
has ſaid that he will ſet ſome on his right-hand 
and ſome on his left.” — He was in gloomy agita- 
tion, and ſaid, I'll have no more on't.” If 
that has now been ſtated ſhould be urged by the 
nemies of Chriſtianity, as if its influence on the 
ind were not benignant, let it be remembered, 
hat Johnſon's temperament was melancholy, of 
phich ſuch direful apprehenſions of futurity are 
ten a common effect. We ſhall preſently ſee 
hat when he approached nearer to his aweful 
hange, his mind became tranquil, and he exhi- 


ed "Ml. , h | 4 
F ted as much fortitude as becomes a thinking 
an in that ſituation; 


From the ſubject of death we paſſed to > diſcourſe 
{ life, whether it was upon the whole more 
ppy or miſerable. Johnſon was decidedly for 
e balance of R : in confirmation of which 

‚ 1 main- 


The Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow of Brazen-Noſe 
lege, Oxford, has favoured me with the following remarks 
my Work, which he is pleaſed to ſay, I have hitherto ex- 
ed, and cordially approve.” 


lowing tranſcript from a letter to a friend, which, with his 
currence, I copied for this purpoſe; and, whatever may be 


ten to a moſt intimate friend, without any intention that 


ever ſhould go further, they are the pn and undiſ- 
« ſentiments of the writer: 


ö The chief part of what I have to ee! is contained in the 


merit or juſtneſs of the remarks, you may be ſure that being 


O 0 2 Jan. 
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I maintained, that no man would chooſe to lead M Je 
over again the life which he had experienced. «ci 


Johnſon 
Jan. 6, 1792. 


„LAs T week, I was reading the ſecond. volume of 
Boſwell's Johnſon, with increaſing eſteem for the worthy authour, WW tbhof 


and increaſing veneration of the wonderful and excellent mai It , 
who is the ſubje& of it. The writer throws in, now and then, appe 
very properly ſome ſerious religious reflections; but there is 1) WY. 
remark, in my mind an obvious and juſt one, which I think he part 
has not made, that Johnſon's “ morbid melancholy,” and con. t0 le 
ſtitutional infirmities, were intended by Providence, like $18 boox 
Paul's thorn in the fleſh, to check intellectual conceit and an. claim 
gance; which the conſciouſneſs of his extraordinary talen 41,1 
awake as he was to the voice of praiſe, might otherwiſe hal out 0 
generated in a very culpable degree, Another obſervaia cowp 
ſtrikes me, that in conſequence of the ſame natural indiſpofitionMl tat t 
and habitual ſicklineſs, (for he ſays he ſcarcely paſſed one dM ments 
without pain after his twentieth year,) he conſidered and rep virtue 
ſented human life as a ſcene of much greater, miſery: than i beiter 
generally experienced. There may be perſons bowed down vii \;; 1 
affliction all their days; and there are thoſe, no doubt, who c. ,; 
iniquities rob them of reſt ; but neither calamities nor crime, 4 
hope and believe, do ſo much and ſo generally abound, . (5; 
juſtify the dark picture of life which Johnſon's | imaginati wiſely 
defigned, and his ſtrong pencil delineated. This I am fure, W8Wr;01,, 
colouring is far too gloomy for what I have experienced, thou: 4; 
as far as I can remember, I have had more fickneſs, (I dou Poſitive 
ſay more ſevere, but only more in quantity,) than falls tot whoſe 
lot of moſt people. But then daily debility and oceafofftbat in 
fickneſs were far overbalanced by interyenient days, alien, « 
perhaps, weeks, void of pain, and overflowing with comlaiſh: is ;... 
So that in ſhort, to return to the ſubject, human life, as far o, the : 
can perceive from experience or obſervation, is not that ſtate}: 185 
conſtant wretchedneſs which Johnſon always inſiſted it wh» the f. 
which miſrepreſentation, (for ſuch it ſurely is,) his Biogmi ii. c 
has not corrected, I ſuppoſe, becauſe, unhappily, he bas hi up 
a large portion of melancholy in bis conſtitution, and fat oily p 
the portrait a faithful copy of life.” _ 5k ferere 
The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to mt: We ure!) 


4 661 | 


emplexj 


Dr. JOHNSON. 
Johnſon acceded to that opinion in the ſtrongeſt 
„terms. This is an inquiry often made; and its 
n being 


I have converſed with ſome ſenſible men on this ſubject, 
of WM who all ſeem to entertain the ſame ſentiments reſpecting life with 
thoſe which are expreſſed or implied in the foregoing paragraph, 
It might be added that as the repreſentation here ſpoken of, * 
appears not conſiſtent with fact and experience, ſo neither does 
it ſeem to he countenanced by Scripture. There is, perhaps, no 
part of the ſacred volume which at firſt fight promiſes ſo much 
to lend its ſanction to theſe dark and deſponding notions as the 
book of Eccleſiaſtes, which ſo often, and ſo emphatically, pro- 
claims the vanity of things ſublunary. But * the deſign of this 
whole book, (as it has been juſtly obſerved,) is not to put us 
out of conceit with life, but to cure our vain expectations of a 
cowpleat and perfect happineſs in this world; to convince us, 
that there is no ſuch thing to be found in mere external enjoy- 
ments ;—and to teach us—to ſeek for happineſs in the praRtiſe of 
virtue, in the knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of a 
better life. For this is the application of all: Let us hear, &c, 
vii. 13. Not only his duty, but his happineſs too; For Gop, 
cc. ver. 14.—See Sherlock on Providence,” p. 299. 

« The New Teſtament tells us, indeed, and moſt truly, that 
e ſufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;” and, therefore, 
wiſely forbids us to increaſe our burden by forebodings of 
ſorrows; but I think it no where ſays that even our ordinary 
affictions are not conſiſtent with a very conſiderable degree of 
poſitive comfort and ſatisfadtion. And, accordingly, one 
whoſe ſufferings as well as merits were conſpicuous, aſſures us, 
that in proportion “as the ſufferings of Chriſt abounded in 
dem, ſo their conſolation alſo abounded by Chriſt.” 2 Cor. i. 5. 
tis needleſs to cite, as indeed it would be endleſs even to refer 
o, the multitude ef paſſages in both Teſtaments holding out, in 
he ſtrongeſt language, promiſes of bleſſings, even in this world, 
o the faithful ſervants of Gon, I will only refer to St. Luke 
vi, 29, 30. and 1 Tim. iv. 8. 5 
Upon the whole, ſetting aſide inſtances of great and laſting 
odily pain, of minds peculiarly opprefſed by melancholy, and 
i ſevere temporal calamities, from which extraordinary caſes, 
e ſurely ſhould not form our eſtimate of the general tenour and 
pmplexion of life; excluding theſe from the account, I am' 
Ooz convinced 


Etat. 75. 


* 


* 
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being a ſubje& of diſquiſition is a proof that 


much miſery preſſes _ human feelings; for 
thoſe 


convinced that as well the gracious conftitution of things which 
Providence has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and 
the actual experience of individuals, authourize the fincere 
Chriſtian to hope that his humble and conſtant endeavours to 
perform his duty, checquered as the beſt life is with many 
failings, will be crowned with a greater degree of preſent peace, 
ſerenity,” and comfort, than he could reaſonably permit himſelf 
to expect, if he meaſured his views and judged of life from the 
opinion of Dr. Johnſon, often and energetically expreſſed in the 
Memoirs of him, without any animadverſion or cenſure by his 
ingenious Biographer. If He himſelf, upon reviewing the 
ſubject, ſhall ſee the matter in this light, he will, in an oda 
edition, which is eagerly expected, make ſuch additional remarts 
or corrections as he ſhall judge fit; leſt the impreſſions which 
theſe diſcouraging paſſages may leave on the reader's mind, 
ſhould in any degree hinder what otherwiſe the whole ſpirit 
and energy of the work tends, and, I hope, ſucceſsfully, to 
promote,—pure morality and true religion.“ 

Though I have, in ſome degree, obviated any reflection 
againſt my illuſtrious friend's dark views of life, when conſider 
ing, in the courſe of this Work, his Rambler ”” and hi 
«« Raſſelas,” I am obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with 
my requeſt of his permiſſion to inſert his Remarks, being con- 
ſcious of the weight of what he judiciouſly ſuggeſts as to the 
melancholy in my own conſtitution. His more pleaſing vis 
of life, I hope, are juſt, Valeant quantum, valere poſſunt. 

Mr. Churton concludes his letter to -me in theſe word 
% Once, and only once, I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you 
iltuftrious friend; and as I feel a particular regard for i 

whom he diſtinguiſhed with his eſteem and friendſhip, ſo 
derive much pleaſure from reflecting that I once beheld, thoug 
but tranſiently near our College gate, one whoſe works will f 
ever delight and improve the world, who was a ſincere a 
zcalous fon of the Church of England, an honour to his county 
and an ornament to human nature.“ | 
His letter was accompanied with a preſent from himſelf! 
his * Sermons at the Fampton Lecture,“ and from his friend, 
Townl 
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thoſe who are conſcious of a felicity of exiſtence, 1784. 
F would never heſitate to accept of a repetition of it. FTI 
I have met with very few who would. I have 
heard Mr. Burke make uſe of a very ingenious 
a and plauſible argument on this ſubject; « Every 
man, (ſaid he) would lead his life over again; 
wo Ml for, every man is willing to go on and take an 
addition to his life, which as he grows older, he 
has no reaſon to think will be better, or even ſo 
good as what has preceded.” I imagine, how- 
ever, the truth is, that there is a deceitful hope 
that the next part of life will be free from the 
pains, and anxieties, and ſorrows, which we have 
already felt. We are for wiſe purpoſes “ Con- 
demn'd to Hope's deluſive mine ;”” as Johnſon 
finely ſays; and I may alſo quote the celebrated 


ines of Dryden, equally philoſophical and 
poetical ; 


Gion « When I conſider life, 'tis all a cheat, 
＋ « Yer fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit; 


=" Truſt on and think to-morrow will repay ; 
g con. To morrow's falſer than the former day; i | 
z to tl | 


* 


; 
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ownſon, the venerable Rector of Malpas, in Cheſhire, of his 
Diſcourſes on the Goſpels,” together with the following extract 
fa letter from that excellent perſon, who is now gon? to receive 
de reward of his labours : Mr. Boſwell is not only very en- 
Taining in his works, but they are ſo replete with moral and 
kligious lente without an inſtance, as far as I know, of a 
oatrary tendency, that I cannot help having a great efteem for 
; will in; and if you think ſuch a trifle as a copy of the Diſcourſes, 
cere WF 4s anthbouris, would be acceptable to him, I ſhould be 
counuſ ppy to give him this ſmall teſtimony of my regard. 

duch ſpontaneous teſtimonies of approbation from ſuch men, 


ithout any perſonal acquaintance with me, are truly valuable 
d encouraging, 


mſell 8 
iend, } 
"ownid 
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knew not well what to think of this declaration; 
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Lies worſe; and while it en we ſhall be 


| bleſt 3 8 24 Dada 
« With ſome new joys, cuts off. what ve 
pooſſeſt. 0 
te Strange cozenage none would. Guo: 06 calr 
years again; | ing] 


te Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain. with 
« And from the dregs of life think to receive, MW con 
ie What the firſt ſprightly running could not I and 


3 7 
28 give cot. 


It was obſerved to Dr. Johnſon, that it ſeemed 
ſtrange that he, who has ſo often delighted hi « P, 
company by his lively and brilliant converſation, MW e 
ſhould ſay he was miſerable. Jonnson. “ Alas! 
it is all outſide ; I may be cracking my joke, andi |... 
curſing the ſun. Sun, how I hate thy beams! w 


whether to hold it as a genuine picture of his 
mind, or as the effect of his perſuading himſel 
contrary to fact, that the poſition which he had 
aſſumed as to human unhappineſs, was true. We 
may apply to him a ſentence in Mr. Greville 
e Maxims, Characters, and Reflections; 
book which is entitled to much more praiſe th: 
it has received: * ARISTARCHuus is charming 
how full of knowledge, of ſenſe, of ſentiment 
You get him with difficulty to your ſupper ; at 
after having delighted every body and himſelſ ii 


3 AURENGZEBE, 

+ Yet there is no doubt that a man may appear very/ gayl 
company who is ſad at heart. His merriment is like the ſal 
of drums and trumpets in a battle, to aro! Wn | the groans 0 of | 
wounded and dying, 

5 Page 139, 

a ke 
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a few hours, _ obliged" to return home ;—he is 


finiſhing his treatiſe, to prove that unhappineſs | is 
the portion of man.“ 


On Sunday, 7 13, our philoſopher was 
calm at breakfaſt.” There was ſomething exceed- 


ingly pleaſing in our leading a ede life, 
without reſtraint, and with ſuperiour elegance, in 
conſequence of our living in the Maſter's. houſe, 
and having the company of ladies. Mrs. Kenni- 
cot related, in his preſence, a lively ſaying of Dr. 
Johnſon to Miſs Hannah More, who had ex- 
preſſed a wonder that the poet who, had written 
« Paradiſe Loſt,” ſhould write ſuch poor Sonnets 2 


cut a Coloſſus from a rock; but could not carve 
heads upon cherry-ſtones.” 

We talked of the caſuiſtical aveſtion. Whether 
it was allowable at any time to depart from 
Truth ?? JohxsOx. The general rule 1s, that 
Truth ſhould never be violated, becauſe it is of 
the utmoſt importance to the comfort of life, that 
ve ſhould have a full ſecurity by mutual faith; and 
occaſional inconveniencies ſhould be willingly 
ſuſfered that we may preſerve it. There muſt, 
however, be ſome exceptions. If, for inſtance, a 
murderer ſhould aſk you which way a man is 
gone, you may tell him what 1s not true, becauſe 


man to a murderer.” Boswzz l. « Suppoling 
the perſon who wrote Junius were aſked whether 
he was the authour, might he deny it?” Jonx- 
soy. © don't know what to fay to this. If you 
were /are that he wrote Junius, would you, if he 

6 - denied 


—< Milton, Madam, was a genius that could 


you are under a previous obligation not to betray a | 
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denied it, -think as well of him afterwards? Yet I wot 
it may be urged, that what a man has no right to IM vpc 
aſk, you may refuſe to communicate; and there IM uni 


is no other effectual mode of preſerving a fecret I 


and an important ſecret, the diſcovery of which Il follc 
way be very hurtful to you, but a flat demial ; for 
if you are ſilent, or heſitate, or evade, it will be 
held equivalent to a confeſſion. But ſtay, Sir; 
here 1s another caſe. Suppoſing the authour had 
told me confidentially that he had written Junius, 
and I were aſked if he had, I ſhould hold myſelf 
at liberty to deny it, as being under a previous 
promiſe, expreſs or implied, to conceal it. Now 
what I ought to do for the authour, may I not do 
for myſelf? Burl deny the lawfulneſs of telling a 
lie to a ſick raan for fear of alarming him. You 
have no buſineſs with conſequences; you are to 
tell the truth. Beſides, you are not ſure what 
effect your telling him that he is in danger may 
have. It may bring his diſtemper to a criſis, and 


Cc 


cc 


cc 


that may cure him. Of all lying, I have tie . 
greateſt abhorrence of this, becauſe I believe i 
has been frequently practiſed on myſelf.” 5 


J cannot help thinking that there is much 


weight in the opinion of thoſe who have held, that 


Truch, as an eternal and immutable principe It is 
ought, upon no account whatever, to be violated hould 
trom ſuppoſed previous or ſuperiour oblgationsMnoyj; 
of which every man being to judge for himſelhinute 
there is great danger that we too often, from 01] 
partial motives, perſuade ourſelves that they exilt; romp: 
and probably whatever extraordinary inſtanciere w. 
may lomctimes occur, vhere ſome evil may her 


prevented by violating this noble principle, | : 


would 


, vould be found that human happineſs would, 1784. 
| WH upon the whole, be more perfect were Truth 
univerſally preſerved. 

In the notes to the Donciad, ” we find the : 
\ I following. verſes, addreſſed to Pope: 


Etat. 75. 


„While malice, Pope, denies thy page 
ceIts own celeſtial fire; 

« While criticks, and while bards in rage 
* Admiring, won't admire: 


« While wayward pens thy worth aſſail, 
And envious tongues decry ; 

« Theſe times, though many a friend bewail, 
*Theſe times bewail not J. 


« But when the world's loud praiſe is thine, 
« And ſpleen no more ſhall blame; 

“When with thy Homer thou ſhalt ſbine 
* In one eſtabliſh'd fame! 


When none ſhall rail, and every lay 
Devote a wreath to thee: 
* That day (for come it will) that day 


much « Shall I lament to ſee.” 


, that 


acipe I It is ſurely not a little remarkable, that they 
oJared Mould appear without a name. Miſs Seward, 
ation Wnowinz Dr. Johnſon's almoſt univerſal and 
inlet Winute literary information, ſignified a deſire that 

from ſhould aſ him who was the authour. He was 
F exilWrompe with his anſwer :—<© Why, Sir, they 
ſcancoere written by one Lewis, an under-maſter or 


ay ber of Weſtminſter-ſchool, who publiſhed a 
ple, 


7 The annotator calls them“ amiable verſes.” 


woah | _ Miſcellany, 


877 
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Miſcellany, in which Grongar Hill' firſt came 


—— out.” Johnſon praiſed them highly, and repeated 


Etat. 75. 


1 find he has married his maid ;. he has. dont 


them with a noble animation, In the twelfth 
line, inſtead of © one eſtabliſh'd fame,“ he 
repeated * one unclouded flame, which he 
thought was the reading in former editions; but 
1 believe was a flaſh of his own genius. 1 i 
much more poetical than the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tueſday, 16, Dr 
Johnſon and 1 dined, on one of them, I forget 
which, with Mr. Mickle, - tranſlator of -the 
« Luſiad,” at Wheatley, a very pretty count 
place a few miles from Gxford; and on the othet 
with Dr. Wetherell, Maſter of Univerſity-College, 
From Dr. Wetherell's he went to viſit Mr. Sackville 
Parker, the bookſeller ; and when he returned i 
us, gave the following account of his yiſit, ſaying 
e have been to ſee my old friend, Sack. Parker; 


right. She had lived with him many years i 
great confidence, and they had mingled mind 
1 do not think he could have found any wife thi 
would have made him ſo happy. The woma 
was very attentive and civil to me; ſhe.preſſ 
me to fix a day for dining with them, and to {i 
what I liked, and ſhe would be ſure to get it fl 
me. Poor Sack! He is very ill, indeed. Vi 
parted as never to meet again. It has quite brok 
me down.” This pathetick narrative 
ſtrangely diverſified with the grave and earnd 
defence of a man's having married his maids; 
could not but feel it as in ſome degree lane 

In the morning of Tueſday, June 15, 


we fat at Dr. Adams s, we talked of a 1 
Jett 
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Da. JOHNSON. 
erer from the Reverend Herbert Croft, to a young 
a Wecotleman ho had been his pupil, in which he 
th adviſed him to read to the end of whatever books 
ne be ſhould begin to read. Jounsox. 6e This is 
ſurely a ſtrange advice; you may as well reſolve 
at whatever men you happen to get acquainted 


Dr. 
roet 
: the 
ntry 
thet 
lege. 
ville 
ed u 
ing 
rker; 
dont 


ne thing in it worth knowing; are we to read it 


hree large volumes of Voyages to the South 
dea, which were juſt come out) who will read 


day before the maſt, than read them through; 
hey will be eaten by rats and mice, before they 
re read through, There can be little entertain- 


f Otaheirs can be reckoned Savages.” Jonn- 
Iv, © Don't cant in defence of Savages.” Boz: 
LL. © They have the art of Navigation.” — 


x, © A cat can ſcratch, and a child with a nail 
n 2 I perceived this was none of the 
lia tempora fandi; ſo deſiſted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he came co. 
lege he wrote his firſt exerciſe twice over; 
It never did fo afterwards, Miss Apaus. «I. 


ins0n. „ Yes, Madam, to be ſure, I could 
ake them better. Thought is better than no 
dught.“' Miss ADams. Do you think, Sir, 
could make your Ramblers better?“ Johx- 

$QN, 


ll through ? Theſe Voyages, (pointing to the 


tem through? A man had better work his 


dent in ſuch books; one ſet of Savages is like 
other.”  BosWELL. '** 1 do not think the people 


OaNSON. © A dog or a cat can ſwim.” Bos- 
LL, © They carve very ingeniouſly.” Jonx- 


ppoſe, Sir, you could not make them better. 
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ith, you are to keep to them for life.” A book | 
may be good for nothing; or there may be only 
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ways of making them better; . uting out, 
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$ON. © Certainly I could.” BoSwEILL. © I'll hy ay 
a bet, Sir, you cannot.“ Johxvsow. © But 11. 


will, Sir, if I chooſe. I ſhall make the beſt of lou 


them you ſhall pick out, better.” Boswst., 
« But you may add to them. I will not alloy 
of that.” Joanson. © Nay, Sir, there are three 


adding, — or correcting.” 

During our viſit at Oxford, the wi con- 
verſation paſſed between him and me on the. ſub. 
je& of my trying my fortune at the Engliſh bat: 
Having aſked whether a very extenſive acquaint- 
ance in London, which was very valuable, and « 
great advantage to a man at large, might not be 


conſ 
prejudicial to a lawyer, by preventing him from 5: 
giving ſufficient attention to his buſineſs ;—JonnM;. £ 


soN. © Sir, you will attend to buſineſs as buſinek 
lays hold of you. When not actually employed 
you may ſee your friends as much as you do no 
Lou may dine at a Club every day, and ſup-wit 


Nudi 
one of the members every night; and you mi * 
be as much at publick places as one who has ſee... 


them all would wiſh to be. But you muſt t 
care to attend conſtantly in Weſtminſter-Hal 
both to mind your buſineſs, as it is almoſt; 
learnt there, (for nobody reads now z) and 
ſhew that you want to have buſineſs. And yo 
muſt not be too often ſeen at publick place 
that competitors may not have it to ſay, He 
always at the Playhouſe or at Ranelagh, and nen 
to be found at his chambers.“ And, Sir, the 
muſt be a kind of ſolemnity in the manner of 
profeſſional man, I have nothing particular 
| 1 


„ JOHNSON. 


ay to you on => ſubject. All this 1 ſhould fay = 
to any one; 1 ſhould have ſaid it to Lord . Etat. 78> 
low twenty years ago.“ | 

THe PROFESSION may probably think ak 
| repreſentation of what 1s required in a Barriſter 
who would hope for ſucceſs, to be by much too 
indulgent 3 3 but certain it is, that as 


«The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame,” 


ſub · vme of the lawyers of chis age who have na 

bar: tich, have by no means thought it abſolutely 

aint. neceſſary to ſubmit to that long and painful courſe 

ad dot ſtudy which a Plowden, a Coke, and a Hale 

conſidered as requiſite. My reſpected friend, Mr. 

Langton, has ſhewn me in the hand-writing of 
his grandfather, a curious account of a converſa- 

tion which he had with Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, 

in which that great man tells him, That for 
vo years after he came to the inn of court, he 
ſtudied ſixteen hours a day; however, (his Lord- 
u Mohip added) that by this intenſe application he 
almoſt brought himſelf to his grave, though he 
ere of a very ſtrong conſtitution, and after 
educed himſelf to eight hours; but that he 
moſt W014 not adviſe any body to ſo much; that he 
hought ſix hours a day, with attention and con- 
ancy, was ſufficient; that a man muſt uſe his 
jody as he would his horſe, and his ſtomach 3 
ot tire him at once, but riſe with an appetite.” 

On Wedneſday, June 19, Dr. Johnſon and 1 
eturned to London; he was not well to-day, 
nd faid very little, employing himſelf chiefly in 
Ring Euripides. He expreſſed ſome diſplea- 
ſure 
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ſure at me, for not obſerving ſufficiently the 1 
various objects upon the road. If I had your Mi. 
eyes, Sir, (ſaid he,) I ſhould count the paſt Lore 
ſengers.” It was wonderful how accurate his C 
obſervations of viſual objects was, notwithſtand. I Val 
ing his imperfect eyeſight, owing. to a habit of Cn 
attention. That he was much ſatisfied with the e 
teſpect paid to him at Dr. Adams's, is thus at- % 
reſted by himſelf: « ] returned laſt night from 
Oxford, after a fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, Bible 
who treated me as well as I could expect or wiſh; It 
and he that contents a ſick man, a man whom it 
is impoſſible to pleaſe, has ſurely done his pan 
well?.” 
After his return to London from this excurſio 
I ſaw him frequently, but have few memoran- 
dums; I ſhall therefore here inſert ſome particu 
lars which I collected at various times. 
The Reverend Mr. Aſtle, of Aſhbourne, i 
Derbyſhire, brother to the learned and ingenious 
Thomas Aſtle, Eſq. was from his early yean 
known to Dr. Johnſon, who obligingly advile 
him as to his ſtudies, and recommended to hut 
the following books, of which a liſt which he 
been pleaſed to communicate, lies before me i 
Johnſon's own hand-writing.——Univer/al Hil 
(ancient ).—Rellim's Ancient 1 ilory.—PuffendaſWon tl 
Introduction to Tiiftory.—Vertet's Hiſtory of Knight 
of Malta.—Fertoi's Revolution of Portugal.— 
tot Revolutions , Sweden.—Carte's Hiſtory 
England. Preſent State of England. —Geographi 
Grammar. Prideaux s Connection. Nelſon q Fed 
aud Fafts.— Duty of Man. —Gentleman's Rely 
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—Clarendon's' Hiſtory. —Watts's Improvetient of the 1784. 
Mind. —Watts's Logict. — Nature we — r 
Lowth's ' Engliſh © Grammar —Blackwall' | 1 be 
Claſſicks. —Sberlock's Sermbong.— Burner 
Hale — Dupin s Hiſtory of the Church. kk. 
Qnnections.— Lau 3 Serious Cx. —-Mallon's Com- 
plete Angler. —Sandys's Travels. —Sprat's Hiſtory of 
the Royal | Society. —England's . Gazetteer. —Gold- 
mith's Roman Hiſtory.— Some Commentaries on. the. 
bible. 5 
It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnſon that | 
a gentleman who had a ſon whom he imagined to 
ave an extreme degree of timidity, reſolved to 
ſend him to a publick ſchool, that he might, acquire 
onfidence ;—* Sir, (ſaid Johaſon,) this is a pre- 
oſterous expedient for removing his infirmity ; 
ch a diſpoſition ſhould be cultivared in the ſhade. 
lacing him at a publick ſchool is forcing an owl 
pon day.“ 
enioull Speaking of a gentleman whoſe houſe was much 

yeaF-quented by low company; © Rags, Sir, (ſaid 
dville) will always make Ye appearance where they 
o hin»: a right to do it.“ 


— 
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he h Of the ſame gentleman's mode of living, he ſaid, 
me i Sir, the ſervants, inſtead of doing what they are 
Hi, ſtand round the table in idle cluſters, gaping 
ende pon the gueſts; and ſeem as unfit to attend a 
KnighWmpany, as to ſteer a man of war.” _ 


. 
2 
ahl 
's Fed 
Religil 


A dull country magiſtrate gave Johnſon. a long 
ous account of his exerciſing his criminal juriſ- 
tion, the reſult of which was his having ſen- 
Iced four convicts to tranſportation. Johnſon, 
an agony of impatience to get rid of ſuch a. 
or. III. 77770000 
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178. companion, exclaimed, « I hear tily wiſh, Sir tha 
. I ern. 
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Johnſon was preſent when a tragedy was road, 
in r there weed this i - 


+ 


The company fri ified it much, * T cannot 


agree with you (ſaid Johnſon): It might as yell 
be —_— 


«© Who drives fat oxen ſhould himfelf be fu 


He was pleaſed with the kindneſs of of Mr. Car, 
who was joined with him in Mr. Thrale's impor. 
tant truſt, and thus deſcribes him: & There i 
much good in his character, and much uſefulneh 
in his Knowledge.“ He found a cordial ſolace a 
that gentleman's feat of Beckenham, in Kent 
which is indeed one of the fineſt places at which 
ever was a gueſt; and where I find more ache 
a hoſpitable welcome. 

Johnſon ſeldom encouraged general cab ) 
any profeſſion ; but he was willing to allow a dh 
ſhare of merit to the various departments neceſlan 
in civiliſed life. In a ſplenetick, ſfarcaſtical, ) 
jocular frame, however, he would ſometimes utt 
a pointed ſaying of that nature. One inſtance hu 
been mentioned *, where he gave a ſudden faririd 
ſtroke to the cliaraſtet of an attorney. Thel 
indiſcriminate admiſſion to that employmel 
which requires both abrlities and integrity, 


E774 14 


72 W to Mrs. Thrate,” Vol II. p. 284. 
FT See Vol. So p- 587. 
| _ ing -plica 


De. J0 H N SON. 
inapplicable to many very reſpectable men who 


exerciſe it with reputation and honour. 

Johnſon having argued for ſome time with A 
pertinacious gentleman ; his opponent, who had 
naked in a very puzzling manner, happened to ſay, 
* « ] don't underſtand you, Sir:” upon which John- 
ſon obſerved, © Sir, I have found you an argu- 
ment ; but I am not obliged to find you an 
underſtanding.” 

. Talking to me of Horry Walpole, (as Horace 
fat. row Earl of Orford was often called, ) Johnſon 


dus little things, and told them in an elegant 
manner. Mr. Walpole thought Johnfon a more 
amiable character after reading his Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale ; but never was one of the true admirers 
of that great man. We may ſuppoſe a prejudice 
conceived, if he ever heard Johnſon's account to 


lace a 
Kent 
vhich 
1 ſpeeches in parliament for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, © he always took care to put Sir Robert 
Walpole in the wrong, and to ſay every thing he 
ould againſt the electorate of Hanover.“ The 
elebrated Heroick Epiſtle, in which Johnſon is 


ure 0 
Wa Ut 
jece ell 
tic al, 


ourtenay's, when a gentleman expreſſed his opi- 
ion that there was more energy in that poem than 
Would be expected from Mr. Walpole; Mr. War- 


inen by Walpole, and buckram'd by Maſon.“ 
He diſapproved of Lord Hailes for having mo- 
rniſed the language of the ever- memorable John 


5 publiſhed 


lowed that he got together a great many curi- 


dir George Staunton, that when he made the N 


ayrically introduced, has been aſcribed both to 
. Walpole and Mr. Maſon. One day at Mr.. 


dn, the late Laureat obſerved, & It may have been 


Iales of Eton, in an edition which his Lordſhip - 
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1784 publiſhed of that writer's works. « An authour' 4 
= wry . language, Sir, (ſaid he,) is a characteriſtical pan W ob 


of his. compoſition, and is alſo characteriſtical of I lik 


the age in which he writes. Beſides, Sir, when the WW tal 


language is changed we are not ſure that the ſenſe MW no 


is the ſame. No, Sir; 1 am ſorry Lord Halle ſup 


has done this.” am 
Here it may be obſerved, that his frequent _ fati 
of the expreſſion, Na, Sir, was not always to inti- WW 1 
mate contradiction z for he would ſay ſo, when he 1, 


- was about to enforce an affirmative propoſitia N W. 


which had not been denied, as in the inſtance la :s v 
mentioned. I uſed to conſider it as a kind o mer 
flag of defiance; as if he had faid, Any argu- 
ment you may offer againſt this is not juſt, -| No, 
Sir, it is not.“ It was like Falſtaff's oe. um 
Major.”. 1 eo 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds having faid that hes too 
the altitude of a man's taſte by his ſtories and his 
wit, and of his underſtanding by the remarks which 
he repeated; being always ſure that he muſt be. 
weak man who quotes common things with a 
emphaſis as if they were oracles ;—Johnſon agree 
with him; and Sir Joſhua having alſo obſerve 
that the real character of a man was found outs 
his amuſcments,—Johnſon added, Ves, Sir; 1 
man is a hypocrite in his pleaſures,” . 


xpre. 
oct] \ 


I have mentioned Johnſon's general averſion, i bea 
pun. He once, however, endured one of min Do. 
When we were talking of a numerous company ¶ Pro 
which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf highly, I ie © 
« Sir, you were a Cop ſurrounded by ſmelts. Is 4 to 
this enough for you? at a time too when you werenW''yi: 


Aubing. for a compliment ? He laughed at this vl 
A co 


F 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
z complacent: approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan 1784. 
n obſerved, upon my mentioning it to him, „ He F 
of liked your compliment fo well, he was willing to 
the WH take it with pur ſauce. For my own part, I think 
nſe MW no innocent ſpecies of wit or pleaſantry ſhould be 
le; ſuppreſſed; and that a good pun may be admitted 
among the ſmaller excellencies _ = WORD COnver= 
-uſeW fation. . 1 | 
ini. Had Johnſon wee at unge De Claris Oratori-. 
n he , he might have given us an admirable work. 
ition When the Duke of Bedford attacked the miniſtry 
e laſt Mas vehemently as he could, for having taken upon 
ad ol mem to extend the time for the importation of 
argu - corn, Lord Chatham, in his firſt ſpeech in the 
Houſe of Lords, boldly avowed himſelf to be an 
adviſer of that meaſure. ** My colleagues, (ſaid 
be,) as J was confined by indiſpoſition, did me 
lhe ſignal honour of coming to the bed. ſide of a 
ick man, to aſk his opinion. But, had they not 
hus condeſcended, I ſhould have taken” up iny bed 
id walked, in order to have delivered that opinion 
t the Council- Board.“ Mr. Langton, who was 
relent, mentioned this to Johnſon, who obſerved, 
Now, Sir, we ſee that he took theſe: words as he 
dund them; without conſidering, chat though the 
zpreſſion in Scripture, tate up thy bed and walk, 
fictly ſuited the inſtance of the ſick man reſtored 
o health and ſtrength, who would of courſe be 
ppoſed to carry his bed witly him, it could not 
proper in the caſe of a man who was lying in a 
ate of feebleneſs, and who certainly would ndt 
4 to the difficulty of moving at all, that of 


urying his bed.“ 


5 
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* ſtood warmly forth in defence of his friend, t 
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When I pointed out to him in the news- paper I 60 
one of Mr. Grattan's animated- and glowing tali 
ſpeeches, in favour of the freedom of Ireland, in plet 
which this expreſſion occurred (I know not if ac- 
curately taken): We will perſevere, till there 
is not one link of the Engliſh chain left to clank 
upon the rags of the meaneſt beggar in Ireland ;”— 
<« Nay, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) don't you perceive 
that one link cannot clank ?” 


Mrs. Thrale has publiſhed, as Johnſon's, a Fo 
kind of parody or counterpart of a fine poetical hs 
paſſage in one of Mr. Burke's ſpeeches on Ameri 'f ny 
can Taxation. It is vigorouſly but ſomewhat "i 
coarſely executed; and I am inclined to ſuppoſe, delle 
is not quite correctly exhibited. I hope he dd n 
not uſe the words © vile agents” for the Americans He : 
in the Houſe of Parliament; and if he did fo, in muſk 
an extempore effuſion, I wiſh the lady had oo "iy 
committed it to writing. * 

Mr. Burke uniformly ſnewed Johnſon the oven 
reſpect; and when Mr. Townſhend, now Lon 


emplo 


Sydney, at a period when he was conſpicuous 1 7s 
oppoſition, threw out ſome reflection in parliament nile 
upon the grant of a penſion to a man of ſuch poli, 
tical principles as Johnſon ; Mr. Burke, thou *. 


then of the ſame party with Mr. Townſhend 


whom, he juſtly obſerved, the penſion was _ 
ſolely on account of his eminent literary 1 
Jam well aſſured, that Mr. Townſhend's 
upon Johnſon was the occaſion of his “e hi 
in a rhyme;“ for, that in the original copy 


3 6% Anecdotes,” p. 43. ely att 


Goldfmiti 


Dx. JOHNSON; © 
Goldfinith's character of Mr. Burke, in his „ Re- 
taliation,” another perſon's name ſtood in the cou 
plet where Mr. Townſhend 1 is now introduced: 


* Though fraught wiah al learning kepe 
ſtraining his throat, 4 


«« To perſuade Tommy —— to tend 
him a vote,” | 


It may be worth remarking, among * minutiæ 
of my collection, that Johnſon was once drawn to 
cal {rve in the militia, the Trained Bands of the City 
"of London, and that Mr. Rackftrow, of the Mu- 
ſeum in Fleet-ſtreet, was his Colonel. It may be 
ole, believed he did not ſerve in perſon ; but the idea, 
with all its circumſtances, is certainly laughable. - 
He upon that occaſion provided himſelf with a 
* muſket, and with a ſword and belt, whioh I have 
ſeen hanging in his cloſet. _ 

He was very conſtant ta thoſe whom he once 
employed, if they gave him no reaſon to be diſ- 
leaſed. When ſomebody talked of being impoſed 
n in the purchaſe of tea and ſugar, and. ſuch 
ticles; 0 That will not be the caſe, (ſaid he, » if 
jou go to 4 Aateh ſhop, as I always do, In ſuch 
| [hop it is got h their while to take a a N 
drantage.“ 8 

An authour of np anxious and reſtleſs yanity 
King mentioned, te Six, (ſaid he,) there is not a 
oung ſapling upon Parnaſſus more ſeverely blown 
bout by. every wind of criticiſm chan aj poor 


low,” 


ed and an ill- bred man is this: One immedi- 
ly attracts your liking, the other your averſion. 
P p 4 You 


ent 
1784— 
A. 75. 


The difference, he abforved; between a well. - 


584 Harck, 
1784. Tou love the one till you find reaſon to hate him; 
Etat i 75. Ein- hate the other all, you find reaſon 0 love 
995 im. Ben. AN 5 

The wife of one of kis acquaintance had 4 

lently made a purſe for herſelf out of her huſband: I in 
fortune. Feeling a proper compunction in her my 

laſt moments, ſhe confeſſed how much ſhe had by 

ſecreted; but before ſne could tell where it was exp 

placed, ſhe was ſeiſed with a convulſive fit and nol 

expired. Her huſband ſaid, he was more hurt by der 

her want of confidence in him, than by the loſs of \ 

his money. I told him (ſaid Johnſon) that he I far 

ſhould: conſole himſelf; for perhaps the money bler 

might be Ber and ok was of e that Ms vile s was no 
gone. 1 inſta 

A foppifh phyſician once vine Johnſol of hi ture 

having been in company with him on a former oc- i me, 

Eaſien; e do not remember it, Sir.” The phy- ſaid, 

ſician ſtill inſiſted ; adding that he that day wore Worn: 

fine a coat that it muſt have attracted his notice. N. 

« Sir, (ſald Johnſon, ) had you been dipt in PaGtoks he h 

\ I ſhout not have noticed you.“ proo 
10 He ſeemed to take a pleaſure in ſpeaking in lu be fo 
1 own ſtyle; for when he had careleſsly miſſed in airan 
he would repeat the thought tranſlated into it att 
HE Talking of the Comedy of «The Rehearfal,” he 
| 1 ö ſaid, „It has not wit enough to keep it ſweet. 
Wh" This was eaſy; he therefore caught himſelf; and 
pronouticed” a more rounded ſentence; © It has 
not vitality enough to preſerve it from putrefaAtion. 
HeKenſirta a writer of entertaining Travels 
for aſſuming a feigned character, ſaying, (in | 
ſenſe of the word) © He carries out one lye ;, w 
know not t how 9 09 be brings back. * Ok 
© "Thong 


* 
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˖ Though he had no taſte for painting, he admired 
. MW much the manner in which Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
ueated of his art, in his © Diſcourſes to the Royal 
Academy.“ He obſeryed one day of a paſſage 
in them, * think I might as well have ſaid this 
myſelf” and once when Mr. Langton was ſitting 
by him, he read one of them very eagerly, and 
expreſſed himſelf thus: * Very well, Maſter Rey- 
nolds ; very well, indeed. But it will not be 1 un- 
derſtood,”? | | 


far inferiour to. Poetry, that the ſtory or even em- 
blem which it communicates muſt be previoufly 
known, and mentioned as a natural and laughable 
inſtance of this, that a little Miſs on ſeeing a pic- 
Chis ture of Juſtice with the icales, had exclaimed to 
oc: me, See, there's a woman ſelling ſweetmeats; he 
phy- id, eee Sir, can illuſtrate; but cannot in- 
re ſo orm. BY $5 

tice. il No man was more ak to malke an . when 
he had cenſured unjuſtly than Johnſon.  Wheria 
proof-ſheet of one of his works was brought to him, 
he found fault with the mode in whieh a part of it was 


arranged, refuſed to read it, and in a paſſion deſired 
ato i. that the compoſitorꝭ might be ſent to him. The 
ly ke compoſitor was Mr. Manning, a decent ſenſible 


man, who had compoſed about one half of his 
« Dictionary,” when in Mr. Strahan's printing- 
houſe ; ; and a great part of his © Lives of the 
Poets,” when in that of hun 8 chal ; wal who (in 


5 Compoſitor in the Printing: ate! means, 0 TENOR who 
Quſts the types in the order in which they are to ſtand for 


7 impreſſon i 18 taken. HY 


| finting; ; one who arranges what 1 is called the form, from which 


his: 


When I obſerved to bien that Painting was A | 
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1784. his ſeventy- ſeventh year) when in Mr, Baldwin: 
— printing- houſe, compoſed a part of the firſt edition 
5 of this work concerning him. By producing the 
manuſcript, he at- once ſatisfied Dr. Johnſon that 
he was not to blame. Upon which Johnſon can- 
didly and earneſtly ſaid to him, © Mr. Compoſitor, 
I aſk your pardon. Es Compofitor, I aſk yy ade 
pardon, again and again.“ mo 
_ His generous humanity to the miſerable was al. the 
moſt beyond example. The following inſtance i; 4 
well atteſted : Coming home- late one night, he If eng 
found a poor woman lying in the ſtreet, ſo much IM con 
exhauſted that ſhe could not walk; he took her IM wh; 
upon his back, and carried her to his houſe, where I be 
he diſcovered that ſhe was one of thoſe wretched IM vt 
females who had fallen | into the loweſt ſtate of vice, W man 
poverty, and diſeaſe. Inftead of harſhly upbraid- WW vric: 
ing her, he had her taken care of with all tender- I be h 
neſs for a long time, at conſiderable expence, til ¶ to h. 
ſhe was reſtored to health, and endeavoured to put ſpok 
her into a virtuous way of living. What 
- jo thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, Gingulary A 
happy in hitting on the ſignature of Papyrius Curjor, N not p 
to his 1 ingenious and diverting croſs-readings of the confi 
news- papers; it being a real name of an ancient “ Sir 
Roman, and clearly expreſſive of the cy done ſoch 
in this lively conceit. 
Ne once in his life was known to have ariel 
what is called a bu]: Sir Joſhua Reynolds, When M. 
they were riding together in Devonſhite, com- 
plained that he had a very bad horſe, for that evel 
when going down hill he moved flowly ſtep bf 


+ This circumſtance therefore alluded to in Mr. Cou rtena! 
Poetical Character,“ of him is ſtrictly true. My informer v4 
: Mrs, Deſmoulins, who lived many years in Dr, Johnſon's = 


Da. JOHNSON. 
tep. © Ay (ſaid Johnſon „ and when he 2905 up 
hill, be Lands . 

He had a great averſion to eee! in com- 

pany. He called once to a gentleman who offended 
him in that point, Don't attitudeniſe. And 
when another gentleman thought he was giving 
additional force to what he uttered, by expreſſive 
- MW movements of his hands, Johnſon fairly ſeized 
al- them, and held them down. 
FR An authour of conſiderable eminence having 
he I engroſſed a good ſhare of the converſation in the 
ach company of Johnſon, and having faid nothing but 
her what was trifling and inſignificant; Johnſon when 
jere be was gone, obſerved to us, „It is wonderful 
hed what à difference there ſometimes is between a 
ice, man's powers of writing and of talking. **#*##**# 
writes with great ſpirit, but is a poor talker; had 
he held his tongue we might have ſuppoſed him 
to have been reſtrained by modeſty; but he has 
ſpoken a great deal to- day; ; and _ have N 
what ſtuff it was. 

A gentleman having faid that a congẽ d elire, hay 
not perhaps the force of a command, but may be 
of the oonſidered only as a ſtrong recommendation; 
| * Sir, (replied Johnſon, who overheard him,) it is 
ſuch a recommendation, as if I ſhould throw you 
out of a two-pair-of-ſtairs window, and recom- 
nend to you to fall ſoft 5.” 

Mr. Steevens, who paſſed many a ſocial iow 
With him during their long NEAR which 


This has been printed in other ien « fall zo rhe 
und,” But Johnſon himſelf gave me the true expreſſion 
hich he had uſed, as above; meaning that the recommendation 
is little choice in the one caſe as the other, 


6 commenced 
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commenced when they both lived in the Temple, t 
has preſerved a good number of particulars con- a1 
cerning him, moſt of which are to be found in the c 
departinent of Apothegms, &c. in the Collection d. 
of © Johnſon's Works.“ But he has been pleaſed 
to favour me with the following, which "aro 


ev 

original: im 
One evening, previous to the trial of Beem me 

a conſultation of his friends was held at the houſe Ml ©: 
of Mr. Cox, the Solicitor, in Southampton-build. ¶ cei 
ings, Chancery-lane. Among others preſent were, MW ve; 
Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnſon, who differed in ſen- fail. 


timents concerning the tendency of ſome part of ma 
the defence the priſoner was to make. When the N kae 
meeting was over, Mr. Steevens obſerved, that\the W pyr 
queſtion between him and his friend had been e 
agitated with rather too much warmth. It my - 
be fo, Sir, (replied the Doctor,) for Burke and Near 
ſhould have been of one qpinion, if we an * 
no audience.“ | Gol N 

« Dr. Johnſon once aſſumed a chaagetia which 


perhaps eyea Mr. Boſwell never ſaw him. His © 
curioſity having been excited by. the praiſes be- . 4 


ſtowed on the celebrated Torré's fireworks at 
Marybone-Gardens, he deſired Mr. Steeyens to 
accompany him thither. The evening had proyel 
ſhowery; and ſoon after the few: People preſen 
were aſſembled, publick notice was given, that th 
conductors to the wheels, ſuns, ſtars,” &c. wete { 
thoroughly water-ſoaked, that it was impoſlibk 
any part of the exhibition ſhould be made. This 
is a mere excuſe ; (ſays the Doctor) to ſave the 
crackers for a more profitable company. Let! 


but hold ay our n and threaten to, brei 
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Ds. JOHNSON. 
thoſe coloured lamps that ſurround the Orcheſtra, 


core of the fire-works cannot be injured; let the 
different pieces be touched in their reſpective cen- 
ters, and they will do their offices as well as 
erer. Some young men who overheard him, 
immediately began the violence he had recom- 
tri, W mended, and an attempt was ſpeedily made to fire 
uſe MW fome of the wheels which appeared to have re- 
id. ceived the ſmalleſt damage; but to little purpoſe 
ere, Wl vere they lighted, for moſt of them completely 
fen- WW failed. The authour of The Rambler, however, 
may be conſidered on this occaſion, as the ring- 


wv the leader of a ſucceſsful riot, though not as a {kilful, 


pyrotechniſt. 
cet has been ſoppoſed that Dr. johnſdn, ſo far 


33 faſhion was concerned, was careleſs of his ap- 
pearance in publick. But this is not altogether 
true, as the following ſlight inſtance may ſhow :— 
Goldſmith's laſt Comedy was to be repreſented 


"Wcuring ſome court-mourning; and Mr. Steevens 
T . ppointed to call on Dr. Johnſon, and carry him 
es be⸗ 


o the tavern where he was to dine with others of 
he Poet's friends. The Doctor was ready dreſſed, 
but in coloured cloaths; yet being told that he 
ould find every one elſe in black, received the 
ntelligence. with a profuſion of thanks, haſtened 
o change his attire, all the while repeating his 
atitade for the information that had ſaved him 
om an appearance fo improper in the front row 
a front box. I would not (added he) for ten 


blervance,” 


cc He 


dunds, have ſeemed ſo . to any e 


0 


and we ſhall ſoon have our wiſhes gratified. The = mi 
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only would be regarded.“ 


Johnſon, I have wondered that he was not courts 


table and the beſt company can contribute to hap 
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He would ſometimes found his diſlikes al 
very ſlender circumſtances. Happening one day L. 
to mention Mr. Flexman, a Diſſenting miniſter, W *<! 


with ſome compliment to his exact nc we 
chronological matters; the Doctor replied, © Let Pa 
me hear no more of him, Sir. That is the fellow Ml loo 
who made the Index to my Ramblers, and ſet I he 
down the name of Milton thus 3 ah, con 
John.” kind 

Mr. Steevens adds this teſtimony: * It is wh plea 
tunate however for Johnſon, that his particularitie MW "8 


and frailties can be more diſtin&ly traced than his 1 

and amiable exertions. Could the many ble 
bounties he ſtudiouſly concealed, the many acts of poſe, 
humanity he performed in private, be diſplayed e 
with equal circumſtantiality, his defects would be mild 
ſo far loſt in the blaze of his virtues, that che latter broug 
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Though from my very high mee 6 


by all the great and all the eminent perſons of his 
time, it ought fairly to be conſidered, that no mai 
of humble birth, who lived entirely by literature 
in ſhort no authour by profeſſion, ever roſe in thi 
country into that perſonal notice which he di 
In the courſe of this work a numerous variety 
names has been mentioned, to which many mig 
be added. I cannot omit Lord and Lady Luca 
at whoſe houſe he often enjoyed all that an elega 


pineſs; he found hoſpitality united with extra 
dinary accompliſhments, and embelliſhed wi 


charms of which no man could be inſenſible. 
| 4 
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on Tueſday, June 22, I:dined with him at Tas 
LiTERARY Ct un, the laſt time of his being in that 
, teſpectable ſociety. The other members preſent 
ere the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Lord Eliot, Lord 
t Palmerſton, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He 
„bonked ill; but had fuch a manly fortitude, that 
he did not trouble the company with melancholy 
complaints. They all ſhewed evident marks of 
kind concern about him, with which he was muck 
pleaſed, and he exerted himſelf to be as entertain- 
ing as his indiſpoſition allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preſerve fo eſtima- 
ble a life, as long as human means. might be ſup- 
poſed to have influence, made them plan for him a 
retreat from the feverity of a Britiſh. winter, to the 
mild climate of Italy. This ſcheme was at laſt 
brought to a ſerious reſolution at General Paoli's, 
where I had often talked of it. One eſſential mat- 
ter, however, I underſtood was neceilary to be 
previouſly ſettled, which was obtaining fuch an 
addition to his income; as would be ſufficient ta 
nable him to defray the expence in a manner 
coming the firſt literary character of a great na- 
on, and, independent of all his other merits, the 
\uthour of THE DICTIONARY OF, THE ENGLISH 
aNGUAGE. The perſon to whom I above all 
ers thought I ſhould apply to negociate this 

” Wvlineſs, was the Lord Chancellor“, becauſe I 
new that he highly valued Johnfon, and that 
ohnſon highly valued his Lordſhip ;. ſo that it was 
o degradation of my illuſtrious. friend to ſolicit 
him the favour of ſuch a man. I have men- 
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them at all points? and what may we ſuppoſe thoſe 
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tioned what Johnſon faid of him to me when he 
was at the bar; and after his Lordſhip was ad: 
vanced to the ſeals; he ſaid of him, “ I would 
prepare myſelf for no man in England but Lord 
Thurlow. When I am to meet with him I ſhould 
wiſh to know a day before.” How he would have 
prepared himſelf I cannot conjecture. Would he 
have ſelected certain topicks, and conſidered! them 
in every view ſo as to be in readineſs to argue 


topicks to have been? I once ſtarted the curious 
enquiry to the great man who was the ſubject of 
this compliment: he ſmiled, but did not purſue it, 

I firſt conſulted with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who 
perfectly coincided in opinion with me; and [ 
therefore, though perſonally very little known to 
his Lordſhip, wrote to him,* ſtating the caſe, and 
requeſting his good offices for Dr. Johnſon. I men- 
tioned that I was obliged to ſet out for Scotland 
early in the following week, ſo that if his Lordſhip 
ſhould have any commands for me as to this pious 
negociation, he would be pleaſed to ſend them be. 
fore that time; otherwiſe Sir Joihua n 
would give all attention to it. 


This application was made not only without 
any ſuggeſtion on the part of Johnſon hirnſe!f, bul 
was utterly unknown to him, nor had he tif 


It is ſtrange that Sir John Hawkins ſhould have rela 
that the application was made by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, whe 
he could ſo eaſily have been informed of the truth by inquiri 
of Sir. Joſhua, Sir John's cargleſſneſs to aſcertain facts 186 
remarkable, N 


ſmalle 


Da. JOHNSON: 


i fore, which ſince his death have been thrown out, 
ass if he had ſtooped to aſk what was ſuperfluous, 
ne without any foundation. But, had he aſked it, 
ait would not have been ſuperfluous; for though the 


money he had ſaved proved to be more than his 
he Wl fiends imagined, or than I believe he himſelf, in 


em lis careleſſneſs concerning worldly matters, knew. 


Yue it to be, had he travelled upon the Continent, an 
of Neugmentation of his income would by no means 
ous bave been unneceſſary. 

ct On Wedneſday, June 23, 1 viſited him in the 
e n. 


who Ming ſight of fifteen men executed before Newgate. 
ad aid to him, I was ſure that human life was not 
in to nachinery, that is to ſay, a chain of fatality plan- 


and ed and directed by the Supreme Being, as it had 
men⸗ In it ſo much wickedneſs and miſery, ſo many in- 
land ances of both, as that by which my mind was now 
-dſhip louded. Were it machinery it would be better 
piou han it is in theſe reſpects, though leſs noble, as 
m be. et being a ſyſtem of moral government. He 
ynold creed with me now, as he always did, upon the 


reat queſtion of the liberty of the human will, 
hich has been in all ages perplexed with ſo much 


4 1 pphiſtry. “But, Sir, as to the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
1 o man believes it. If a man ſhould give me ar- 


he 
he n uments that I do not ſee, though I could not an- 


er them, ſhould I believe that I do not ſee?” 
will be obſer ved, that Johnſon at all times made 
e juſt diſtinction between doctrines contrary to 
aſon, and doctrines above reaſon. 


Taking of the religious diſcipline proper for 
Vor. III. | Q q unhappy 


ye relate 
ds, whe 
inquiri 
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ſmalle 


ſnalleſt ſuſpicion of it. Any inſinuations, chere- 


morning, after having been preſent at the ſnock - 
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unhappy convicts, he ſaid, © Sir, one of our regy. 
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lar clergy. will probably not impreſs their mind » 
ſufficiently : they ſhould be attended by a Metho- , 
diſt preacher;? or a Popiſh prieſt.” Let me - 
however . obſerve, in juſtice to the Reverend Mr, " 
Vilette, who has been Ordinary of Newgate for 5 
no leſs than eighteen years, in the courſe of which ES 
he has attended many hundreds of wretched eri. 4 N 
minals, that his earneſt and humane exhortationg ; ; 
have been very effectual. His extraordinary dil. te 


gence is highly praiſe-worthy, and merits a diſtin 
guiſhed reward *. 


On Thurſday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr 
Dilly's, where were the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Kno 
maſter of Tunbridge-ſchool, Mr. Smith, Vicar 
Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, authour of u 
rious literary performances, and the Rev. Dr. May 
At my defire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as 
was earneſt to have Johnſon and him brought t 
gether again by chance, that a reconciliation mig 
be effected. Mr. Sheridan happened to con 
early, and having learned that Dr. Johnſon was! 
be there, went away; ſo I found, with ſincere n 
gret, that my friendly intentions were hopeleſs. 
recollect nothing that paſſed this day, except Jo 
fon's quickneſs, who, when Dr. Beattie obſer 
as ſomething remarkable which had happened 


A friend of mine happened to be paſling by a feld cu 
gation in the environs of London, when a Merhodiſt pre 
quoted this paſſage with triumph. 

J truſt that THE CITY oF Lox Don, now happl 
uniſon with Tye Cour, will have the juftice and gener 
to obtain preferment for this Reverend Gentleman, now a 
thy old ſervant of that Magnificent Corporation. 
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him, that he = ke, to ſee both No. 1, and 1784. 
D No. 1000, of the hackney-coaches, the firſt and the 3 
- ft; Why, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) there is an equal , 
chance for one's ſeeing thoſe two numbers as any 
other two.” He was clearly right; yet the ſeeing 
of the two extremes, each of which is in ſome de- 
gree more conſpicuous than the reſt, could not 
but ſtrike one in a ſtronger manner than the ſight 
of any other two numbers.—Though I have ne- 
glected to preſerve his converſation, it was perhaps 
at this interview that Dr. Knox formed the notion 
of it which he has exhibited 1 in his © Winter Even- 
t Mi ings.“ : 
£00088 On Friday, June 25, 1 dined with him at 
car General Paoli's, where, he ſays in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, „ love to dine.” There 
yas a variety of diſhes much to his taſte, of all 
hich he ſeemed to me to eat ſo much, that I was 
fraid he might be hurt by it; and I whiſpered to 
he General my fear, and begged he might not 
reſs him. © Alas! (faid the General,) ſee how 
ery ill he looks; he can live but a very ſhort 
me. Would you refuſe any ſlight gratifications 
a man under ſentence of death? There is a 
umane cuſtom in Italy, by which perſons in that 
elancholy ſituation are indulged with having 
penel late ver they like beſt to eat and drink, even 
| ith expenſive delicacies.” | 
| ſhewed him ſome verſes on Lichfield by Miſs 
ward, which I had that day received from her, 
d had the pleaſure to hear him approve of them. 
e confirmed. to me the truth of a high compli- 
nt which I had been told he had paid to that 
iy, when ſhe mentioned to him “ The Colom 
Qq 2 | biade,” 
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biade,” an epick poem, by Madame du Boccage: 


cc 
—< Madam, there is not in it any thing equal t J 
your deſcription of the ſea round the North Pole ar 
in your Ode on the death of Captain Cook.“ By 
On Sunday, June 27, I found him rathafff {© 
better. I mentioned to him a young man wh ©; 
Was going to Jamaica with his wife and children be: 
in expectation of being provided for by two ane 
her brothers ſettled in that iſland, one a clergy :c 
man, and the other a phyſician. JonhxSON. & tert 
is a wild ſcheme, Sir, unleſs he has a poſitive an ſtra 
deliberate invitation. There was a poor gi ton 
who uſed to come about me, who had a couſin WM n 
Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, expreſſed al 
wiſh ſhe would come out to that Iſland, and expMvhic 
tiated on the comforts and happinefs of her fitufWiiſp 
tion. The poor girl went out: her couſin Mraſca 
much ſurpriſed, and aſked her how ſhe coulinten 


think of coming. * Becauſe, (ſaid ſhe,) Mus 
invited me.'—— Not I, anſwered the coulifWhone! 
The letter was then produced. I ſee it is ther 
(ſaid ſhe,) that I did invite you; but I didWony 
think you would come.“ They lodged her in ut J 
out-houſe, where ſhe paſſed her time miſeni N oneſt 
and as ſoon as ſhe had an opportunity ſhe retuſogue 
to England. Always tell this, when you heaWoulg 
people going abroad to relations, upon a ne fat 
of being well received. In the caſe which lain, 
mention, it is probable the clergyman ſpend i He 
he gets, and the phyſician does not Knee larte. 
much he is to get..“ ordſh 

We this day dined at Sir Joſhua Reynolds Wterb< 
General Paoli, Lord Eliot, (formerly Mr. *ycolle< 
of Port Eliot,) Dr. e and ſome ¶terbo 
: comp 


JOHNSON. 
company. Talking of Lord Cheſterfield ;— 
JoansoN. © His manner was exquiſitely elegant, 
and he had more knowledge than I expected.“ 
BoswELL. © Did you find, Sir, his converſation 
to be of a ſuperiour ſtyle.” Jonxson. © Sir, in 
the converſation which I had with him I had the 
beſt right to ſuperiority, for it was upon philology 
and literature.” Lord Eliot, who had travelled 


terfield's natural ſon, juſtly obſerved, that it was 
range that a man who ſhewed he had ſo much affec- 
tion for his ſon as I.ord Cheſterfield did, by writing 
ſ many long and anxious letters to him, almoſt 
fled Wall of them when he was Secretary of State, 
which certainly was a proof 'of great goodneſs of 
diſpoſition, ſhould endeavour to make his fon a 
raſcal, His Lordſhip told us, that Foote had 
intended to bring on the ſtage a father who had 
thus tutored this ſon, and to ſhew the ſon an 


ather's maxims upon him, and cheating him. 
JounsoN. © I am much pleaſed with this deſign; 
but I think there was no occaſion to make the ſon 


gue: the contraſt between honeſty and knavery 
beuffould be the ſtronger. It ſhould be contrived ſo that 
n a ne father ſhould be the only ſufferer by the ſon's 
llainy, and thus there would be poetical juſtice.” 
He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter 
larte. © T know, (ſaid he,) Harte was your 
ordſhip's tutor, and he was alſo tutor to the 


collect any particulars that he told you of Lord 
terborough ? He is a favourite of mine, and 


at the ſame time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord Cheſ- 


honeſt man to every one elſe, but practiſing his - 


loneſt at all. No; he ſhould be a conſummare + 


terborough family. Pray, my Lord, do you 
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is not enough known: his character has bers ir 
only ventilated in party pamphlets,” Lord Eliot W pi 
ſaid, if Dr. Johnſon would be ſo good as to aſk de 
him any queſtions, he would tell what he could MW ta 
recollet, Accordingly ſome things were men- 


tioned. © But, (ſaid his Lordſhip,) the beſt MW »! 
account of Lord Peterborough that 1 have hap- pr. 
pened to meet with, is in Captain Carleton's 
Memoirs.” Carleton was deſcended of an anceſ. MW dif 
tor who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the ſiege of MW im 
Derry. He was an officer; and what was rare 1 cire 
that time, had ſome knowledge of engineering,” the 
Johnſon ſaid, he had never heard of the bool. F 


Lord Eliot had it at Port Eliot; but, after 2% 72a 
good deal of enquiry, procured a copy in London, thin 
and ſent it to Johnſon, who told Sir Joſhua Rey- ¶ tho 
nolds that he was going to bed when it came, but #5 v 
was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he fat up till E Har 
had read it through, and found in it fuch an air off Perſi 


truth, that he could not doubt of its authenticii i n 


adding, with a ſmile, (in alluſion to Lord Eliot with 
having recently been raiſed to the peerage,) ( «llc: 
did not think a young Lord could have mentioneſ conte 
to me a book og the Engliſh hiſtory that was nd aftery 
known to me.“ upon 


An addition to our company came FRY "Mr, 
went up to the drawing-room ; Dr. John me 
ſeemed to riſe in ſpirits as his audience increaſeiſſlave 
He faid, He wiſhed Lord Orford's piftuſs*ntle 

and Sir Aſhton Lever's Muſeum, might be pl ag 
{Or 


chaſed by the publick, becauſe both the mo f 
and the pictures, and the curioſities, wo hich 
remain in the country; whereas, if they Give 
Sold into another kingdom, the nation 1 ious 

. | 1nd 


—— 


— 


DR. JOHNSON. 

indeed get ſome money, but would loſe the 
pictures and curioſities, which it would be 
deſirable we ſhould have, for improvement in 
14 Wl taſte and natural hiſtory, The only queſtion was, 
n- as the nation was much in want of money, 


eſt whether it would not be better to take a large 


p. price from a foreign ſtate ?” | 

n's He entered upon a curious diſcuſſion of the 
ef. difference between intuition and ſagacity; one being 
of M immediate in its effect, the other requiring a 


eat Ml circuitous proceſs ; one he obſerved was the eye of 


g he mind, the other the ugſe of the mind. 

ook. A gentleman preſent took up the argument 
er aagainſt him, and maintained that no man ever 
don, Ml thinks of the 9ſe of the mind, not adverting that 
Rey - though that figurative ſenſe ſeems ſtrange to us, 
buff = very unuſual, it is truly not more forced than 
in he Hamlet's © In my mind's eye, Horatio.” He 
perſiſted much too long, and appeared to John- 


called to him in a loud tone, . What is it you are 
contending for, if you þe contending?“ And 
afterwards imagining that the gentleman retorted 
upon him with a kind of ſmart drollery, he ſaid, 
*Mr, **, it does not become you to talk ſo 
to me. Beſides, ridicule is not your talent; you 
have there neither intuition nor ſagacity.” The 
gentleman proteſted that he had intended no 
improper freedom, but had the greateſt reſpect 


Give me your hand, Sir. You were too 
dious, and I was too ſhort,” Mx. , 


Qq 4 -.- 


ſon as putting himſelf forward as his antagoniſt 
with too much preſumption; upon which he 


wor Dr. Johnſon. After a ſhort pauſe, during 
hich we were ſomewhat uneaſy, —Jonnsov. * 


receive from the Lord Chancellor the following 
letter: 


THE LIFE OF 
ce Sir, I am honoured by your attention in any 
way.“ Jotinsov. « Come, Sir, let's have no 
more of it. We offended one another by our 
contention ; let us not offend the company by our 
compliments.“ 

He now ſaid, He wiſhed much to go to Tra, 
and that he dreaded paſſing the winter in Eng. 
land.” I ſaid nothing; but enjoyed a ſecret ſatiſ. 
faction in thinking that I had taken the moſt 
effectual meaſures to make ſuch a ſcheme Practi. 
cable. 

On Monday, June 28, 1 had the honour to 


To JAMES BosWELL, Eig. 
ec SIR, | N 5 

ce I snovLD have anſwered your letter im. 
mediately; if, (being much engaged when | 
received it,) I had not put it in my pocket, and 
forgot to open it till this morning. 
« am much obliged to you for the ſuggeſtion; 
and 1 will adopt and preſs it as far as I can, Ths 
beſt argument, I am ſure, and I hope it is no 
likely to fail, is Dr. Johnſon's merit.—But it vil 
be neceſſary, if I ſhould be fo unfortunate as f 
miſs ſeeing you, to converſe with Sir Joſhua 0 
the ſum it will be proper to aſk,—in ſhort, updl 
the means of ſetting him out. It would be a 
flection on us all, af ſuch a man ſhould periſh f 
want of the means to take care of his health. 

« Yours, &c. 
c THURLOW.” 


Ti 


Da. JOHNSON. 5 
This letter gave me a very high ſatisfaction; 1 


Reynolds, who was exceedingly pleaſed with it. 
He thought that I ſhould now communicate the 
negociation to Dr. Johnſon, who might after- 
wards complain if the attention with which he had 
been honoured, ſhould be too long concealed 


ſhould ſtay another day, that Johnſon and I might 
dine with him, that we three might talk of his 
te Italian Tour, and, as Sir Joſhua expreffed himſelf, 
ning WY © have it all out.” I haſtened to Johnſon, and 
was told by him that he was rather better ro-day. 
BosWELL, J am very anxious about you, Sir, 


and particularly that you ſhould go to Italy for 
the winter, which I believe is your own wiſh.” 


JohN SON. © Ir is, Sir,” BoswELL. © You have 
no objection, I preſume, but the money it would 


which I 'gave him a particular account of *what 


Tb bad been done, and read to him the Lord Chan- 
is daf eellor's letter. —He liſtened with much attention; 
; then warmly ſaid, © This is taking © prodigious 


pains about a. man.“ O! Sir, (ſaid I, with 
noſt ſincere affection,) your friends would do 
very thing for you.” He pauſed, grew more 
ind more agitated, —till tears ſtarted into his eyes, 

ind he exclaimed with fervent emotion G0 


9 leſs you all.” I was ſo affected that I alſo ſhed 
ears —After a ſhort ſilence, he fenewed and 

Lowe ended his grateful benediCtion, © Gov bleſs 
ou all, for JIEsus CHRIST's fake.” Ve both 

THF nained for ſome time unable to ſpeak. —t1- role 


ſuc denly, 


next day went and ſhewed it to Sir Joſhua Etat. 


from him. I intended to ſet out for Scotlar:d next 
morning; but Sir Joſhua cordially infiſted that 1 


require,” Johxson. © Why, no, Sir.” Upon 


1784. 
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ſuddenly and quitted the room, quite melted in I be 
renderneſs. He ſtaid but a ſhort time, till he is 
had recovered his firmneſs ; ſoon after he returned be 
I left him, having firſt engaged him to dine at 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, next day.—lI never was fie 
again under that roof which I had fo long reve. IM up 
renced. 5 for 
On Wedneſday, June 30, the friendly confi. MW i 
dential dinner with Sir Joſhua Reynolds took : 
place, no other company being preſent. Had | ima 
known that this was the laſt time that I ſhoud in 
enjoy in this world, the converſation of a friend MW mu: 
whom I ſo much reſpected, and from whom I. f 
derived ſo much inſtruction and entertainment, | MW itt! 
ſhould have been deeply affected. When I noviYi © 
look back to it, I am vexed that a ſingle word cour 
ſhould have been forgotten. mine 
Both Sir Joſhua and I were fo ſanguine i in our varie 
expectations, that we expatiated with confidence kind 
on the liberal proviſion which we were ſure would be (aid 
made for him, conjecturing whether munificenceMWto li 
would be diſplayed in one large donation, or iin th 
an ample increaſe of, his penſion. He himſel_gh%e a; 
catched ſo much of our enthuſiaſm, as to allot re 
himſelf to ſuppoſe it not impoſſible that our hope re c 
might in one way or other be realiſed. He ſi unt 
that he would rather have his penſion doubeſ Ta 
than a grant of a thouſand pounds; * For, (a efine 
he,) though probably I may not live to receive MO 
much as a thouſand pounds, a man would hat han 
the conſciouſneſs that he ſhould paſs the remiiſte th 
der of his life in ſplendour, how long derer the 


might be.” Conſidering what a moderate pi altry 


portion an income of fix hundred pounds a en in 
| ; pe 


Dz. JOHNSON. 

in bears to innumerable fortunes in this country, it 

ne is worthy of remark, that a man fo truly great 

ed MW hould think it ſplendour. * 

At As an inſtance of, a liberality of 

ras Wl friendſhip, he told us, that Dr. Brockleſby had 

ve. Wl upon this occaſion, offered him a hundred a year 
for his life. A grateful tear ſtarted into his eye, 

ak. Ns he ſpoke this in a faultering tone. 

ook Sir Joſhua and I endeavoured to flatter his 


1d | imagination with agreeable proſpects of happineſs 


wild in Italy. © Nay, (ſaid he,) I muſt not expect 
jend much of that; when a man goes to Italy merely 
ms feel how he breathes the air, he can enjoy very 
nt, | little.“ = 

Our converſation turned upon living in the 
country, which Johnſon, whoſe melancholy 
mind required the diſſipation of quick ſucceſſive 
variety, had habituated himſelf to conſider as a 
kind of mental impriſonment. © Yet, Sir, 
(aid I,) there are many people who are content 
to live in the country.” Joanson. Sir, it is 
in the intellectual world as in the phyſical world; 
ve are told by natural philg 
t reſt in the place that 1s fit for it; they who 
are content to live in _ country, are fit for the 
vuntry,” 


Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a 


who have attained to it muſt be ſeldomer pleaſed 
han thoſe who have no nice diſcrimination, and 
ve therefore ſatisfied with every thing that comes 
ſoe ver In their way.  JoansoNn. “ Nay, Sir; that is a 
rate g altry notion. Endeavour to be as perſect as you 
ds a an in every reſpect.“ N 

hee 


] accom- 


fophers, that a body is 


efinement of taſte was a diſadvantage, as they 


{ 


604 THE LIFE OF 
1784. I accompanied him in Sir Joſhua Reynolds bee 
coach, to the entry of Bolt- court. He aſked and 
me whether I would not go with him to his houſe; Nor! 
1 declined it, from an apprehenſion that my ſpitit 1 
would fink. We bade adieu to each other affec- MW con 
tionately in the carriage. When he had got down fort: 
upon the foot-pavement, he called out, '* Fare Th. 
you well ;” and without looking back, ſprung Was 
away with a kind of pathetick briſkneſs, if 1 may Ncert. 
uſe that expreſſion, which ſeemed to indicate a MW *© ”* 
ſtruggle to conceal uneaſineſs, and impreſſed me delig 
with a foreboding of our long, long feparation. 

] remained, one day more in town, to have the 
chance of talking over my negociation with the W/** 
Lord Chancellor; but the multiplicity of his 
Lordſhip's important engagements did not alloy 
of it; fo I left the management of the bufinels 
in the hands of Sir Joſhua Reynolds. PP 

Soon after this time Dr, Johnſon had the mor- Ye 
tification of being informed by Mrs. Thrale,*<!z: 
that, „what ſhe ſuppoſed he never believed?" 
was true; namely, that ſhe was actually going int 
to marry Signor Piozzi, an Italian muſick- maſter, umſt 
He endeavoured to prevent it; but in vain, | 
ſhe would publiſh the whole of the correſponde 
that paſſed between Dr. Johnſon and her on the 
ſubje&t, we ſhould have a full view of his iC 
ſentiments. As it is, our judgement mult, bt 
biaſſed by that characteriſtick ſpecimen which 8 
John Hawkins has given us: Poor Thrale! es 
| thought that either her virtue or her vice would hat 
g reſtrained her from ſuch a marriage. She is nol 
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2 Letters to Mrs, Thrale,” Vol. II. page 375: 
3 „ 


Ds, JOHNSON. a 


become a ſubject for her enemies to exult over; 
and for her e if ſne has any left, to forget; 
or pity ?.” 

Ir muſt be W that Johnſon derived a 
conſiderable portion of happineſs from the com- 
forts and elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. 
are Thrale's family; but Mrs. Thrale aſſures us he 
no vas indebted for theſe to her huſband alone, who 
nay certainly reſpected him ſincerely. Her words are, 
e 2 Jeneration for his virtue, reverence for his talents, 
me! eelight in His converſation, and habitual endurance 
of a yoke my huſband firſt put upon me, and of 


the be be contentedly bore his ſhare for fixteen or 
the enen years, made me go on fo long with Mr. 
"his /0b1/er 5 but the perpetual confinement I will own to 


have been terrifying, in the firſt years of our friend- 
ſip, and irkſome in the laſt ; nor could I pretend to 
lupport it without help when my coadjutor was no 
ren.“ Alas! how different is this from the 


wn lechrations which I have heard Mrs. Thrale 
ed; ake in his life-time, without a ſingle murmur 


gainſt any peculiarities, or againſt _ any one cir- 
umſtance which attended their intimacy. 

As a ſincere friend of the great man whoſe 
fe I am writing, I think it neceſſary to guard 
y readers againſt the miſtaken notion of Dr, 
ohnſon's character, which this lady's « Anec- 
otes of him ſuggeſt ; for from the very nature 
nd form of her book, © it lends ea lighter 
ings to fly.” 

Let it be remembered, (ſays an eminent 
tick ,) that ſhe has compriſed in a ſmall 


Pr. Johnſon? - Letter to Sir John Hawkins, ce Life,” p. 570. 
Anecdotes, p. 293. ä 


Who has been r to furniſh me with his remarks. 


= _ THR. 
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1784. volume all that ſhe could recolle& of Dr. John. Ml < 
Eat, 75. ſon in twenty years, during which period, doubt. Ml 
leſs, ſome ſevere things were ſaid by him; and | 

they who read the book in 790 hours, naturally 

enough ſuppoſe that his whole converſation was of 

this complexion. But the fact is, I have been 

often in his company, and never once heard hin 

ſay a ſevere thing to any one; and many (others 

can atteſt the ſame. When he did fay a ſevere 


thing it was generally extorted by 1gnoran ac 
pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vani | 
or affectation. 07 

« Two inſtances of 1 inaccuracy, (adds be u 


peculiarly worthy of notice: | ob 
ce It is fſaid*, © That natural roughneſs of B uh 
manner ſo often mentioned, would, notwithſtanding 7” 
the regularity of his notions burſt through them i = 
from time to time; and he once bade a very celebrat 19K 
lady, who praiſed him with too much zeal pare " bu 
or perbaps too ſtrong an emphaſis, (which « Our 
offended him,) conſider» what her . 1 * 
worth, before ſhe choaked him with it. jo : 
« Now let the genuine anecdote be contraſte 4 
with this.— The perſon thus repreſented as bei 2 
harſhly treated, though a very celebrated lad 
was then juſt come to London from an obſcu 4 
ſituation in the country. At Sir Joſhua Reynolc Xp 
one evening, ſhe met Dr. Johnſon. She vill 1 


ſoon began to pay her court to him in the m & 
fulfome ſtrain. Spare me, I beſeech you, > * 
Madam,“ was his reply. She till laid it . 

© Pray, Madam, let us have no more of this, 0 


2 Anecdotes,” p. 183. 


E 


" OF D "wet ——————— nn — — — — — — 


ps. JOHNSON: 
rejoined. Not paying any attention to theſe 


length, | provoked by this indelicate and vain 
| obtruſion of compliment, he exclaimed, © Deareſt 


worth, before you beſtow it ſo freely.” 


accompanied with all theſe circumſtances which 
really belong to it, but which Mrs. Thrale either 
dd not know, or has ſuppreſſed. ; 

« She ſays, in another place“, One gentleman, 
however, who dined at à nobleman's houſe in his com- 
pany, and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom I was 
obliged for the anecdote, was willing to enter the liſts 
in defence of King William's character; and baving 
oppoſed and contradicted Johnſon two or three times, 
petulantly enough, the maſter of the houſe began to feel 
uneaſy, and expect diſagreeable conſequences ; to avoid 
which, he ſaid, loud enough for the Doctor to hear, — 
Our friend here has no meaning now in all this, 


Johnſon at dinner to day; this is all to do himſelf honour. 
—No, upon my word, (replied the other,) I ſee no 
honour in it, whatever you may do. — Well, Sir, 
(returned Mr. Johnſon, fternly, if you do not ſee 
Wife honour, I am ſure I feel the diſerace.” 

MW © This is all ſophiſticated. Mr. Thrale was 
hot in the company, though he might have related 


W had the ſtory, was preſent; and it was not at 
he houſe of a nobleman. On the obſervation 
deing made by the maſter of the houſe on a gentle- 


1% Anecdotes,” p. 202, 


he 


lady, conſider with yourſelf what your flattery 1 W-, 


« How different does this ſtory appear, when 


except juſt to relate at club to-morrow how he teized 


e ſtory to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from whom. 


an's contradicting Johnſon, that he had talked 


warnings, ſhe continued ſtill her eulogy. At — my 


75> 


608 


— anno 
Etat. 75. 


piece of work.“ She boaſts of her having kept 


prompts a perſon who is to record converſation, 


it is done the better. This lady herſelf ſays), 


from thoſe diſagreeable doubts of their avthent 


THE LIFE' OF 


for the honour, &c. the gentleman muttered in 4 
low voice, ,*I ſee no honour in it; and Dr. John: 
fon ſaid notbing: ſo all the reſt, nn bien 
trouvee ) is mere garniſh.” 

I have had occaſion ſeveral times, in the I 
of this work, to point out the incorreftneſs of 
Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars which conſiſted with 
my own knowledge. But indeed ſhe has, in 
flippant terms enough, expreſſed her diſapproba- 
tion of that anxious defire of authenticity which 


to write them down at the moment.. Unqueſtion- 
ably, if they are to be recorded at all, the ſooner 


1 RY o recollef?, hawever, and to repeat the ſayings 0 

r. Febnſon, is almoſt all that can be done by tl 
. San of his Life; as bis life, at leaſt fince m 
acquaintance with him, conſiſted in little elſe that 
talking, when he was not employed in ſeme ſeri 


common-place book ; and we find ſhe noted, 
one time or other, in a very lively mannet 
ſpecimens of the converſation of Dr. Jan 
and of thoſe who talked with him ; but had 
done 1t recently, they probably would have be 
leſs erroneous ; and we ſhould have been relieve 


City, with which we muſt now peruſe them. 

She ſays of him”, © He was the moſt charital 
of mortals, without being what we call an adi 
friend. Admirdble at giving counſel ; no man 
bis way ſo clearly; but he would not ſtir a fing 


5 « Anecdotes,” p. 44. 5 Ibid, p. 23. 7 Ibid. p. $1-; 


f 


FFF 


— 


N Dz. JOHNSON.” 509 1 
i the AMiſtance of thoſe to whom he was willing 1784. 1 |! 
cough to give advice.” And again on the ſame — 2 
page, . you wanted a light favour, you muſt 
apply to people of other diſpoſitions; ; for not a ſtep 
are would Johnſon move to obtain a man a vote in a 
wiety, to repay a compliment which might be uſeful 


— 


with / plegſing, to write a letter of requeſt, Ac. or to ob- 
inen 4 hundred pounds a year more for a friend who 


vrhaps had already two or three. No force could 
rge him to diligence, no tmportunity could conquer bis 
efolution to ſtand ſtill.“ = i. 
It is amazing that one who had ſuch opportu- ' 
ties of knowing Dr. Johnſon, ſhould appear ſo Fl 
ttle acquainted with his real character. I am 14 
ry this lady does not advert, that ſhe herſelf TE. ll i 

| 

| 


ontradicts the aſſertion of his being obſtinately 
kfective in the petite morale, in the little endear- 
pg charities of ſocial life, in conferring ſmaller 
ours; for ſhe ſays*, „Dr. Johnſon was liberal 
ugh in granting literary affiſtance to others, 1think; 
ud innumerable are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, 
d Dedications which he uſed to make for people who 
wed of him. IT am certain that a more ative 
ind has rarely been found in any age. This 
ork, which I fondly hope will reſcue his memory 
om obloquy, contains a thouſand inſtances of his 
nevolent exertions in almoſt every way that can 
 concetved ; and particularly in employing his 
n with a generous readineſs for thoſe to whom 
ad could be uſeful. Indeed his obliging ac- 
ty in doing little offices of kindneſs, both by 
ters and perſonal application, was one of the 


bid. p. 193. 
Vor. III. K moſt 
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1784. 


Etat. 75. 


ham, Mr. Malone, the Biſhop of Dromore, Sir 


light? 
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moſt remarkable features in his character; and for 
the truth of this I can appeal to a number of his 
reſpectable friends: Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mi 
Langton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wind. 


William Scott, Sir Robert Chambers. And cl ee 
Mrs. Thrale forget the advertiſements which 
wrote for her huſband at the time of his election 
conteſt; the epitaphs on him and her mother 
the playful and even trifling verſes, for the amuſe 
ment of her and her daughters; his correſponding 
with her children, and entering into their minus 
concerns, which ſhews him in the moſt amiabl 


She relates*, that Mr. Ch—lm—ley unexpet 
edly rode up to Mr. Thrale's carriage, in wid 
Mr. Thrale and ſhe, and Dr. Johnſon were trau 
ling; that he paid them all his proper compliment 
but obſerving that Dr. Johnſon, who was reading 
did not fee him, © zapt him gently on the fhuulda 
Jig Mr. Ch—Im—ley; ſays my huſband, © WA 
Sir—and what if it is Mr. Ch—lm—ley ; fays 
other, ſternly, juſt lifting bis eyes à moment fra | 
book, and returning to it again, with renewed avidi) 
This ſurely conveys a notion of Johnſon, as if 
had been groſsly rude to Mr. Cholmondeley?, 
gentleman whom he always loved and eſteem 


If, therefore, there was an abſolute neceſſity ©” 

mentioning the ſtory at all, it might have be 4 fa 

thought that her tenderneſs for Dr. Johnſon's * F 

rafter would have diſpoſed her to ſtate: any til 255 
, Anecdotes,” p. 258. « 
9 George James Cholmondeley, Efq. grandſon of Ga 

third Earl of Cholmondeley, and one of the Commiſſion 

Exciſe ; a gentleman reſyeHied for his abilities, 59 1 2 Lett 


manners. 


1 


Fenn 


i 


Di. IOHNSO . 


u wat could Tofteh it. Why then is there 4 bol 5 


i flence as to what Mr. Cholmondeley told her?— 
that Johnſon, Who had known him from his ear- 
leſt years, having been made ſenſible of what had 
doubtleſs a ſtrange appearance, took occaſion, 
when he afterwards met him, to make a very cour- 
tous and kind apology. - There is another little 
arcumſtance which J cannot but remark. Her 
ook was publiſhed in 1785, ſhe had then in her 
poſſeſſion a letter from Dr. Johnſon, dated in 
777%, which begins thus : © Cholmondeley's ſtory 
ocks me, if it be true, which I can hardly think, 
or I am utterly unconſcious of it : J am very ſorry, 
nd very much aſhamed.” Why then publiſh the 
necdote ? Or if ſhe did, why not add the circum- 
ances, with which ſhe was well acquainted ! 
In his ſocial intercourſe ſhe thus deſcribes him *: 
Ever mufing till he was called out to converſe, and 
def ſing till the fatigue of bis friends, or the promp- 
de of his own temper to-take offence, conſigned him 
nk again to filent meditation.” Vet in the ſame 
dok 3, ſhe tells us, “ He was, however, ſeldom in- 
med to be filent, when any moral or literary queſtion 
as flarted; and it was on ſuch occaſions that, like 
e Sage in © Raſſelas,” he ſpoke, and attention watched 
lips; he reaſoned, and conviction cloſed bis pe- 
46. -H is converſation, indeed, was fo far from 
er fatiguing his friends, that they regretted when 
Fas Interrupted, or ceaſed, and could exclaim in 
Ilton's language, 


© With thee converſing, I forget all time.“ 


d elegant Letters to Mrs. Thrale,“ Vol. II. p. 12. 
„„“ Anecdotes, p. 23. 3. Ibid; p. 302. | 
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{ſmart and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's Anecdotes 


deficient in affection, tenderneſs, or even commo 


THE LIFE OF 
I certainly, then, do not claim too much in be 
half of my illuſtrious friend in ſaying, that howey 


are, they muſt not be held as good evidence againſ 
him; for wherever an inſtance of harſhneſs an 
ſeverity is told, I beg leave to doubt its perfet 
authenticity; for though there may have been ſn 
foundation for it, yet, like that of his reproof i 
the © very celebrated lady,” it may be ſo exhibits 
in the narration as to be very unlike the real fact. Nin 

The evident tendency of the following ane 
dotes+ is to repreſent Dr. Johnſon as extreme 


civility. © When I one day lamented the loſs r E 
firſt couſin killed in America, — Prithee, my du t| 
( /aid be,) have done with canting ; how would We. 
world be the worſe for it, I may aſk, if all your ni ul 
tions were at once ppitted like larks, and roaſted ec 
Preſto's ſupper ?'*—Preſio was the dog that lay ue) 
the table while we talked.” IT ſuſpect this too MF" yo 
exaggeration and diſtortion. I allow that he male!!o! 
her an angry ſpeech; but let the circumſtand 
fairly appear as told by Mr. Baretti who . ©: 
preſent : 3 
« Mrs. Thrale, while ſupping very heartily vil pr. 
larks, laid down her knife and fork, and abr ve his 
exclaimed, O, my dear Mr. Johnſon, do ' * : 
know what has happened? The laſt letters f "uk 
1 o nun 
abroad have brought us an account that our ply... 
couſin's head was taken off by a cannon- Mey pa 
Johnſon, who was ſhocked both at the fact, ons, 
her light unfeeling manner of mentioning it . 
plied, © Madam, it would give you very little q. Rn 
E7 


% Anecdotes,” p. 63. 


D. JOHNSON. 


It is with concern that I find myſelf obliged to 
imad vert on the inaccuracies of Mrs. Piozzi's 
« Anecdotes,” and perhaps I may be thought to 
have dwelt too long upon her little collection. 
But as from Johnſon's long reſidence under Mr. 
Thrale's roof, and his intimacy with her, the ac- 


in unfavourable and unjuſt impreſſion, my duty, 
aneoſ:s a faithful biographer, has obliged me reluctantly 
o perform this unpleaſing taſk. 


Having left the pious negociation, as I called it, 
n the beſt hands, I ſhall here inſert what relates to 
Johnſon wrote to. Sir Joſhua Reynolds on 
uly 6, as follows: «© I am going, I hope, in a 
ew days, to try the air of Derbyſhire, but hope to 
e you before I go. Let me, however, mention 
0 you what I have much at heart. —If the Chan- 
ellor ſhould continue his attention to Mr. Boſwell's 


* Upon mentioning this to my friend Mr. Wilkes, he, with 
is uſual readineſs, pleaſantly matched it with the following eu- 
enlal anecdote, He was invited by a young man of faſhion 
Paris, to ſup with him and a lady, who had been for ſome 
me his miſtreſs, but with whom he was going to part. He 
d to Mr. Wilkes that he really felt very much for her, ſhe was 
ſuch diſtreſs ; and that he meant to make her a preſent of 
o hundred louis-d'ors. Mr. Wilkes obſerved the behaviour of 
ademoiſelle, who ſighed indeed very piteouſly, and aſſumed 


| peons, which are as large as Engliſh partridges, beſides other 
ing b ss. Mr, Wilkes whiſpered the gentleman, We often ſay 
S 7 ngland, Exceſſive ſorrow is exceeding dry, but I never heard 


«five ſorrow is exceeding hungry. Perhaps one hundred will 
+ The gentleman took the hint. 


Rr 3 requeſt, 


ery pathetick air of grief; but eat no leſs than three French 


613 
cern if all your relations were ſpitted like thoſe 1784. 
acks, and dreſt for Preſto's ſupper.” 2 


count which ſhe has given of him may have made 


. 614 ; 
1784. requeſt, and confer with you on the means of . app 


Tat. 75. lieving my languid ſtate, I am very deſirous m Sr 


avoid the appearance of aſking money upon falſe poſt 
pretences. I deſire you to repreſent to his Lord. - 


ſhip, what, as ſoon as it is ſuggeſted, he will per- uin 


ceive to be reaſonable, — That, if I grow much Rey 
worſe, I mall be afraid to leave my phyſicians, u A 
ſuffer the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the bot 
ſolitude of a foreign country ;— That, if I gros you 
much better, of which indeed there is now: little cha- 
appearance, I ſhall not wiſh to leave my friend» + 
and my domeſtick comforts; for I do not travei . 
for pleaſure or curioſity ; yet if I ſhould recover i.:: ; 
curiolity would revive.—In my preſent ſtate, I am 
deſirous to make a ſtruggle for a little longer lik 
and hope to obtain ſome help from a ſofter cl 
mate. Do for me what you can.” He wrote 
me July 26: „ wiſh your affairs could have per 
mitted a longer and continued exertion of you 
zeal and kindneſs. They that have your kindnel 
may want your ardour. In the mean time I an 
very feeble, and very dejected.“ 
By a letter from Sir Joſhua Reynolds I was iM:tion 
formed, that the Lord Chancellor had called is 
him, and acquainted him that the application hatude. 
not been ſucceſsful; but that his Lordſhip, aft adly | 
ſpeaking highly in praiſe of Johnſon, as a man wr, to 
was an honour to his country, deſired Sir Joſhuat 
let him know, that on granting a mortgage of bf r) 
penſion, he ſhould draw on his Lordſhip to uf tin 
amount of five or ſix hundred pounds; and Hd 
his Lordſhip explained the meaning of the mol 
gage to be, that he wiſhed the buſineſs to be colic. It 
ducted in ſuch a manner, that Dr. Johnſon ſhougy® eo 


0 ſea 
onve 
oulc 
itery 
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DR. JOHNSON. 

appear to be under the leaſt. poſſible obligation. 
Sir Joſhua mentioned, that he had by the ſame 
poſt communicated all this to Dr. Johnſon. 
How Johnſon was affected upon the occaſion 
will appear from what Hs wrote to Sir 7 
Reynolds: 

Aſhbourne, Sept. 9. ONE words I hope are 
the not neceſſary between you and me, to convince 


roa ou what gratitude is excited in my heart by the 
itte chancellor $ liberality, and your ona offices. * 
ends * XR * * f 
ravel 


e have encloſed a letter to the Chancellor, 
chich, when you have read it, you will be pleaſed 
o ſeal with a head, or any other general ſeal, and 
onvey it to him: had I ſent it directly to him, I 
ould have ſeemed to over the favour of your 
ntervention.“ 


* 


To the Lokd HIOH CHANCELLOR 6. 


«My Lorp, 


« AFTER a long and not inattentive obſer- 
ation of mankind, the generoſity of your Lord- 
ps offer raiſes in me not leſs wonder than gra- 
tude. Bounty, ſo liberally beſtowed, I ſhould 
ladly receive, if my condition made it neceſſary; 
r, to ſuch a mind, who would not be proud to 


dir Joſhua Reynolds, on account 1 the excellence hath of 
ſentiment and expreſſion of this letter, took a copy of it, 
dich he ſhewed to ſome of his friends; ; one of whom, who 
red it, being allowed to peruſe i it leiſurely at home, a copy 
s mace, and found its way into the news. papers and maga- 
es. It was tranſcribed with ſome innaccuracies, I print it 
a the original draft in Johnſon's own hand-writing, 


R r 4 


own 
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* H E LIFE OF 
own his obligations? But it has pleaſed Go to Ml he 


= reſtore me to ſo great a meaſure of health, that if 1 Ml ce 


ſhould now appropriate ſo much of a fortune def. WM to 
tined to do good, I could not eſcape from myſelf 


ex 
the charge of advancing a falſe claim. My jour- 

ney to the continent, though I once thought it th 
neceſſary, was never much encouraged by my phy- ¶ ric 

ſicians; and I was very deſirous that your Lord. up 
ſhip ſhould be told of it by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, MW do 
as an event very uncertain; for if I grew much nu 
better, I ſhould not be willing, if much worſe, car 
not able, to migrate.—Your Lordſhip was fir var 
ſolicited without my knowledge; but, when is 
was told that you were pleaſed to honour me with =s : 
your patronage, I did not expect to hear of a refu opc 
ſal; yet, as I have had no long time to brood hope of | 
and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, ti tha 


cold reception has been ſcarce a diſappointment you 
and, from your Lordſhip's kindneſs, I have recen tot 
ed a benefit, which only men like you are able i you 
beſtow. I ſhall now live mihi carior, with a hight jou 


opinion of my own merit. I am, my Lord, hop 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, to 8 

«© Moſt grateful, and moſt by 

* humble ſervant, MW <29 

refle 


„ Sept, 1784. | SAM. Joans 


Upon this unexpected failure I abſtain fro 
preſuming to make any remarks, or to offer 
conjectures. 

Having after repeated reaſonings brought! 


Johnſon to agree to my removing to London, 
even to furniſh me with arguments in favour 


what he had oppoſed ; I wrote to him requell 


Da. JOHNSON. 619 
he would write them for me; he was ſo good as to 1784. 
f1 MW comply, and I ſhall extract that part of his letter 22 
ef. to me of June 11, as a proof how well he could 8 
ſelf MW exhibit a cautious yet encouraging view of it: 

ur- « ] remember, and intreat you to remember, 

© ir that virtus oft vitium fugere ; the firſt approach to 

y- riches is ſecurity from poverty. The condition 

ord- MW upon which you have my conſent to ſettle in Lon- 

old, don is, that your expence never exceeds your an- 

nuch! nual income. Fixing this baſis of ſecurity, you 

york, cannot be hurt, and you may be very much ad- 

vanced. The loſs of your Scottiſh buſineſs, which. 

\en Il i all that you can loſe, is not to be reckoned 
wins any equivalent to the hopes and poſſibilities that 

A ref open here upon you. If you ſucceed, the queſtion 

hope of prudence is at an end; every body will think 

©, ti that done right which ends happily; and though 

emen jour expectations, of which I would not adviſe you 

recen to talk too much, ſhould not be totally anſwered, 

able i you can hardly fail to get friends who will do for 

a high vou all that your preſent ſituation allows you to 

| hope; and if, after a few years, you ſhould return 

to Scotland, you will return with a mind ſupplied 

t by various converſation, and many opportunities of 

enquiry, with much knowledge, and materials for 
reflection and inſtruction.“ | 


Let us now contemplate Johnſon thirty years 
after the death of his wife, ſtill retaining for her all 6 
he tenderneſs of affection. | 


ought} 
ndon, | 
{avout 


requel Fo 


THE LIFE OF 


T the Reverend Mr. Bads aw, at BROMLEY Yig. 
ec SIR, | | f ns th; 
„ Pzrnays you may remember, that in the * 
year 1753, you committed to the ground my dear il © 
wife. 1 now entreat your permiſſion to lay a ſtone [ 
upon her; and have ſent the inſcription, that, if ſan 
you find it proper, you may ſignify your allowance, 10 
« You will do me a great favour by ſhowing Cit 
the place where ſhe lies, that the ſtone may Protec pf | 
her remains. fk 
« Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inſcrip- 1 


tion, and procure it to be engraved. You wil 
eaſily believe that I ſhrink from this mournful 
office. When it is done, if I have ſtrength re. 
maining, I will viſit Bromley once again, and pay 
you part of the reſpect to which you have a right WT; 


from, Reverend Sir, | IS CC 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, terad 
** July 12, 1784. | Sau. Johxsox.“ Mc, 


of vi 
beca 
her 


On the fame day he wrote to Mr. Langton: 
te J cannot but think that in my languid and anx- 
10us ſtate, I have ſome realon to complain that! 


eith 

receive from you neither enquiry nor conſolation. Me. 

You know how much I value your friendſhip, and , 15 
: : : ti 

with what confidence I expect your kindneſs, if In 9 

wanted any act of tenderneſs that you could per. e, 


ne le 

Ne 
nd L 
e in | 


Dy 


7 T have mentioned in Vol. I. p. 122, that I am obliged for 
this and a former letter to Dr. John Loveday of the Commons 
a fon of the late learned and pious John Loveday, Eſq.'of Care: 
ſham, in Berkſhire. This worthy gentleman having retired from 
buſineſs now lives in Warwickſhire, 

Printed in his Works, 


form; 


Dx. JOHNSON. 

WM form; at leaſt, if you do not know it, I think your 
eegnorance is your own fault. Yet how long is it 
chat 1 have lived almoſt in your neighbourhood 
he without the leaſt notice.—I do not, however, 
conſider this neglect as particularly ſhown to me; 
| hear two of your moſt valuable friends make the 

ame complaint. But why are all thus overlooked ? 
You are not oppreſſed by ſickneſs, you are not 
diſtracted by buſineſs; if you are ſick, you are ſick 
ted of leiſure: And allow yourſelf to be told, that no 

ö diſeaſe is more to be dreaded or avoided. Rather 
to do nothing than to do good, is the loweſt ſtate 


ws of a degraded mind. Boileau ſays to his pupil, 
fil Que les vers ne ſoient pas vdurę eternel emploiy 
1 re- Culliveꝝ vos amis. | 

| pay 

right W Tha: voluntary debility, which modern language 


s content to term indolence, will, if it is not coun- 
teracted by reſolution, render in time the ſtrongeſt 
faculties lifeleſs, and turr the flame to the ſmoke 
of virtue. I do not expect nor deſire to ſee you, 
gton: Nbecauſe I am much pleaſed to find that your mo- 
I 20% tler ſtays ſo long with you, and 1 ſhould think you 
either elegant nor grateful, if you did not ſtudy 


— er gratification, You will pay my reſpects to 
P- oy oth the ladies, and to all the young people.—l 
: 4 im going Northward for a while, to try what help 


he e country can give me; but, if you will write, 

ie letter will come after me. ä 

Next day he ſet out on a jaunt to Staffordſhire 

d Derbyſhire, flattering himſelf that he might 

in ſome degree relieved, 

During kis abſence from London he kept up & 
3 wee 
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1784. 
2 
Etat. 7 


berden, that in the coach I read © Ciceronianus 


THE EFFEOF 
correſpondence with ſeveral of his friends, from 
which I ſhall ſelect what appears to me proper for 
publication, without attending n, to ane 
gical order. 

To Dr. BROCKLESBV, he writes, AN 
July 20. © The kind attention which you have ſo 
long ſhewn to my health and happineſs, makes it 
as much a debt of gratitude as a call of intereſt, to 
give you an account of what befals me, when ac- 
cident recovers me from your immediate care,— 
'The journey of the firſt day was performed with 
very little ſenſe of fatigue ; the ſecond day brought 
me to Lichfield, without much laſſitude; but I am 
afraid that I could not have botne ſuch violent 
agitation for many days together. Tell Dr. He- 


which I concluded as I entered Lichfield, My 
affection and underſtanding went along with Eral- 
mus, except that once or twice he ſomewhat un- frag 
{kilfully entangles Cicero's civil or moral, with b 1 h 
rhetorical, character. —I ſtaid five days at Lich-M You 
field, but, being unable to walk, had no great den, 
pleaſure, and yeſterday (19th) I came hitheh 


to t 
where I am to try what air and attention can pe. prov 
form.—Of any improvement in my health I cannofWnuc; 
yet pleaſe myſelf with the perception, * * # Au 


— The afthma has no abatement. Opiates ſt 
the fit, ſo as that I can fit and ſometimes lie ealf 
but they do not now procure me the power of m 
tion; and I am afraid that my general ſtrength 


Au 
body does not encreaſe. The weather indeed n yo 
not benign; but how low is he ſunk whoſe ſtreng 
depends upon the weather !-—I am now look « ,, 

9 Mr 


into Floyer, who lived with his aſthma to alm 
: 1 i 


Da. JOHNSON. | 

his ninetieth year. His book by want of order is 
obſcure, and his aſthma, I think, not of the ſame 
kind with mine. Something however I may per- 
haps learn — My appetite ftill continues keen 
ne, enough; and what I conſider as a ſymptom of 
> ſo radical health, I have a voracious delight in raw 
it ſummer fruit, of which I was leſs eager a few years 
to Wl 2g0.—You will be pleaſed to communicate this 
ac- ¶ account to Dr, Heberden, and if any thing is to 
e. be done, let me have your Joint opinion.—Now— 
with W ite curæ; — let me enquire after the Club ®,” 

vgl July 31. © Not recollecting that Dr. Heber- 
I am den might be at Windſor, I thought your letter 
long in coming. But, you know, nocitura petun- 
tur, the letter which I ſo much deſired, tells me 


ee 8 3 


anus that 1 have loſt one of my beſt and tendereſt 
My friends?. My comfort is, that he appeared to live 
Eral-W lice a man that had always before his eyes the 


fragility of our preſent exiſtence, and was therefore, 
| hope, not unprepared to meet his judge.— - 
Your attention, dear Sir, and that of Dr. Heber- 
den, to my health, is extremely kind. I am loth 
hitherMW to think that I grow worſe; and cannot fairly 
an per prove even to my own partiality, that I grow 
 cannoWmuch better.“ 
5 "Ml Auguſt 5. © 1 return you thanks, dear Sir, for 
our unwearied attention, both medicinal and 
friendly, and hope to prove the effect of your care 
dy living to acknowledge it.“ | 
Auguſt 12. © Pray be ſo kind as to have me 
n your thoughts, and mention my caſe to others 


At the Efſex Head, Eſſex-ſtreet. 
Mr. Allen; the Printer. 
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nine OT 
as you have opportunity. I ſeem to myſelf neither Ti 
to gain nor loſe ſtrength. I have lately tried milk, the 


but have yet found no advantage, and arm afra 
of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is ſtill good, 
which I know is dear Dr. Heberden's criterion ot IM © 


the vis vilæ. As we cannot now ſee each other, tak 
do not omit to write, for you cannot think with day 
what warmth of expectation I reckon wo hour 5 
of a poſt- day. o% - 
Auguſt 14. © I have hitherto ſent you only * 
melancholy letters, you will be glad to hear ſome 855 
better account. Yeſterday the aſthma remitted, — 
perceptibly remitted, and I moved with more eaſe # 
than I have enjoyed for many weeks. May Gov lt 
continue his mercy.— This account I would not 
delay, becauſe I am not a lover of complaints, ot * 
complainers, and yet I have ſince we parted, utter- mf 
ed nothing till now but terrour and ſorrow. Write 4 . 


to me, dear Sir. 

Auguſt 16. © Better I hope, and bean My 
reſpiration gets more and more eaſe and liberty, 
I went to church yeſterday, after a very liberal 
dinner, without any inconvenience; it is indeed 
no long walk, but I never walked it without diffs 
culty, ſince I came, before. * the im 
tention was only to overpower the ſeeming u 
inertiæ of the pectoral and pulmonary muſcles. 
I am favoured with a degree of eaſe that ver 
much delights me, and do not deſpair of anothel 
race upon the ſtairs of the Academy.—If I wen 
however, of a humour to ſee, or to ſhow the ſtats 
of my body, on the dark ſide, I might ſay, 
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inctu 


< Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una! 


Tix 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
The nights are ſtill ſleepleſs, and the water riſes, 


rejoice in all the good that we have. The remiſſion 
of one diſeaſe will enable nature to combat the 
reſt, —The ſquills I have not neglected ; for I have 
taken more than a hundred drops a day, and one 
day took two hundred and fifty, which, according 
to the popular equivalence of a drop to a grain, is 

more than half an ounce.—I thank you, dear Sir, 
for your attention in ordering the medicines ; your 


attention to me has never failed. If the virtue of 
On medicines could be enforced by the benevolence of 
J 


ooh the preſcriber, how ſoon ſhould I be well.” 

 W Auguſt 19. © The relaxation of the aſthma 
600 an continues, yet I do not truſt it wholly to itſelf, 
but ſoothe it now and then with an optate. I not 
only perform the perpetual act of reſpiration with 
leſs labour, but I can walk with fewer intervals of 
reſt, and with greater freedom of motion. I never 
thought well of Dr. James's compounded medi- 
ines; his ingredients appeared ro me ſometimes 
ndert nefficacious and trifling, and ſometimes heteroge- 


: deed eous and deſtructive of each other. This pre- 


cription exhibits a compoſition of about three 
undred and thirty grains, in which there are four 
mains of emetick tartar, and fix drops [of ] thebaick 
Wiocture. He that writes thus, ſurely writes for 
OS os. The baſis of his medicine is the gum am- 
oniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence uſed to give, 
ut of which I never faw any effett. We will, if 
ou pleaſe, let this medicine alone. The ſquills 


ave every ſuffrage, and in the ſquills we will reſt 
r the preſent.” 


Auguſt 21. . The kindneſs which you ſhow 
3 - by 
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178 
though it does not riſe very faſt. Let us, however, tat. 755 
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expected, this balloon to which I ſubſcribed, but 


dials.“ 2 | 2. 8 


THE LIEE OF: 
by having me in your thoughts upon all occaſions, 
wilt, I hope, always fill my heart with gratitude, 
Be pleaſed to return my thanks to Sir ( 
Baker, for the conſideration which he has beſtowed 
upon me. — Is this the balloon that has been ſo long 


without payment? It is pity. that .philoſopher 
have been diſappointed, and ſhame that they hay 
been cheated; but I know not well how to prevent 
either. Of this experiment I have read nothing; 
where was it exhibited? and who was the man that 
ran away with ſo much money.? Continue, dear 
Sir, to write often and more at a time; for noi 
of your preſcriptions: operate to their proper uſ 
more certainly than your . een cot. 


Auguſt 26. I ſuffered you to o Eſcapetlaiind poſt 
without a letter, but you are not to expect. ſud 
indulgence very often; for I write not ſo much be 
cauſe I have any thing to ſay, as becauſe I hop 
for an anſwer; and the vacancy of my life het 
makes a letter of great value.—I have here lit 
company and little amuſement, and thus abi 
doned to the contemplation of my own -milerit 
I am ſometimes gloomy and depreſſed; this i 
I reſiſt as I can, and find opium, I think, uſe 
but I ſeldom take more than one grain.—Is n 
this ſtrange weather? Winter abſorbed the {prin 
and now autumn is come before we have 
ſummer. But let not our kindneſs for each oi 
imitate the inconſtancy of the ſeaſons.” © 

Sept. 2. © Mr. Windham has been here wo 
me; he came, I think, forty miles out of "his 1 
and ſtaid about a day and a half, perhaps I . m 


I "wy 


5623 


_ DeBOUoaHnNSDNT 
vs, me time ſhorter than it was. Such cogverſation 1 1784 
de. mall not have again till I come back to the te- ES 75. 
ions of literature; and there Windham is, inter 
%a Luna minores. Ne then mentions the effects 
mo f certain medicines, as taken, that“ Nature is 
bu ecovering its original powers, and the functions 
hers turning to their proper ſtare. God continue his 
dave Wineries, and grant me to uſe them rightly.” : 
vent Wl Sept. 9. Do you know the Duke and Duchels 
ing t Devonſhire? And have you ever ſeen Chatſ- 
cha orth? I was at Chatſworth on Monday: I had 
deuſdeed ſeen it before, but nevet when its owners. 


neſtly preſſed to ſtay; but I told them that a ſick 
an is not a fit inmate. of a great hovle, | But 1 
pe to go again ſome time.” _ 

Sept. 11, © I think nothing grows - 
t all rather better, except ſleep, and that of 
te has been at its old pranks. Laſt evening, I 
It what I had not known for a long time, an in- 
nation to walk for amuſement; I took a ſhort 


igued.— This has been a gloomy, frigid, un- 
nial ſummer, but of late it ſeems to mend; I 
ar the heat ſometimes mentioned, but 1! do not 
U it: 3 x | 5 


Præterea minimus 2 jam in c 4 corpor 2 anguis : 
ave Wl Febre calet ſold. —— 
1 ol 


a. with good help, to find means 


d have been ſo inattentive to the metre, as by _ to 


written Hellas inſtead, of C = 
OE WT 5M 


ere at home; I was very Kindly received, and 


lk, and came back again neither breathleſs nor 


I is remarkable that ſo good a Latin Chon as y 
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THE LIFE OF 


of ſupporting a winter at home, and to hear ani bo 


tell at the Club what is doing, and what ought u 
be doing in the world. I have no company here, 
and ſhall naturally come home hungry for con- 


verſation.— To wiſh you dear Sir, more leiſur i nit: 
would not be kind; but what leiſure you wt theſ 
you muſt beſtow upon me.“ | b Fruc 


Sept. 16. * I have now let you alone * 
long time, having indeed little to ſay. Ye 
charge me ſomewhat unjuſtly with luxury. 4 
Chatſworth, you ſhould remember, that I han 
eaten but once; and the Doctor, with whom 
hve, follows a milk diet. - I grow no fatter, thoug 
my ſtomach, if it be not diſturbed by phyſic 
never fails me.— I now grow weary of- ſolitude 
and think of removing next week to Lichfield, 
place of more ſociety, but otherwiſe of leſs ca 
venience. When J am ſettled, I ſhall write agar 
Of the hot weather that you mention, we hal 
Enot} had in Derbyſhire very much, and for my 
I ſeldom feel heat, and ſuppoſe that my frigidi 
s the effect of my diſtemper; a ſuppoſition whi 

naturally leads me to hope that a hotter 8 
may be uſeful. But 1 hope to D 
Engliſh winter.“ 

Lichfield, Sept. 29. On one 1 1 had th 
letters about the air-balloon: yours was far the be 
and has enabled me to impart to my friends in 
country an idea of this ſpecies of amuſement. 
amuſement, mere amuſement, I am afraid it mulls 
for I do not find that its courfe can be directed ' 
that it ſhould ſerve any purpoſes of communics 
and it can give no new intelligence of the ful 

the air at different heights, till they have alce 


we 


Dx. JOHNSON. 

above the height of mountains, which they ſeem 
never likely to do.—I came hither on the 27th. 
How long 1 ſhall ſtay, I have not determined. 
My dropſy is gone, and my aſthma much re- 


ſtudes muſt be expected. One day may be worſe 
than the former; if the next ſhould be as much 


wn legs. : 

October 6. „ The fate of the ene I do 
ot much lament : to make new balloons, is to 
epeat the jeſt again, We now know a method 
pf mounting into the air, and, I think, are not 


ſe till we can guide them; and they can gratify 
curioſity till we mount with them to greater 
riohts than we can reach without; till we riſe 


e have yet not done. We know the ſtate of the 


erefore, learn nothing from thoſe who navigate 
balloon below the clouds. The firſt experiment, 
dwever, was bold, and deſerved applauſe and 


yard, But ſince it has been performed, and 
r the b event is known, I had rather now find a me- 
ds in cine that can eaſe an aſthma.” 
nent. October 25. You write to me with a zeal 


mutet animates, and a tenderneſs that melts me. 
(ted fem not afraid either of a journey to London, 
unicaußg a reſidence in it. I came down with little 


\e {tat 


+ & i 


882 which 


mitted, but I have felt myſelf a%little declining 
theſe two days, or at leaft to-day ; but ſuch viciſ- 


than another; but this laſt month is far better 


better than this, I ſhall run about the town on my 


kely to know more. The vehicles can ſerve no 


bove the tops of the higheſt mountains, which 


ir in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and 


igue, and am now not weaker. In the ſmoky 
aſcenWnolphcre I was delivered from the dropſy, 
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nothing to you. — our kindneſs, I know, woull 


THE LIFE O 

1784. which I conſider as the original and radical diſeaſe. 
A. 7 5 The town is my element*; there are my friends, 
| there are my books, to which I have not yet bid I age 
farewell, and there are my amuſements. Sr 


Joſhua told g ago, that my vocation was to kette 
publick life, and J hope ſtill to keep wy ;ſtation, hk 
till Gop ſhall bid me Go in peace.” very 

To Mr. Hoore. Aſhbourne, Aug. 7. Since * 


I was here, I have two little letters from you, and 
have not had the gratitude to write. But even 
man is moſt free with his beſt friends, becauſe he, 
does not ſuppoſe that they can ſuſpect him of 
intentional incivility.—One reaſon for my omg 
ſion is, that being in a place to which you ar 
wholly a ſtranger, I have no topicks of correſpons 
dence, If you had any knowledge of Aſhbourne, 
could tell you of two Aſhbourne men,who,beinglaſ 
week condemned at Derby to be hanged for a rob. 
bery, went and hanged themſelves in their cell. Bu 
this, however it may ſupply us with talk, i 


make you glad to hear ſome good of me, but 
have not much good to tell; if I grow not works 
it is all that I can ſay.—I hope Mrs. Hoole receim 


His love of London continually appears. In a letter fin Valnt; 
him to Mrs. Smart, wife of his friend the Poet, which1 
publiſhed in a well-written life of him, prefixed to an edition 
his Poems, in 1791, there is the. following ſentence; «] 
one that has. paſſed ſo many years in the pleaſures and opulent 
of London, there are few: places that can give much delight.” 

Once, upon reading that line in the curious n on 
The Spectator, 


Born in New. England, did! in Landa di 1 _ an 
he labghed and faid, © I do not wonder at this.” Tt would bi 


been ftrange, if born in London, he had disd in New-BEnglank 
4 f mo 


Dx. JOHNSON. . 529 
more help from her migration. Make her my 1784. 
compliments, and write again to, dear Sir, your St. 
affectionate ſervant.” uy 
Aug. 13. 1 thank you fort your ede 
ter. 1 hope we ſhall both be he better for 
each other's friendſhip, and 1 hope we ſhall not 
rery quickly be parted. —Tell Mr. Nichols, 
that I ſhall be glad of his correſpondence, when 
and bis buſineſs allows him a little remiſſion ; though 
en Wo wiſh him leſs buſineſs, that I may have more 
d he Wrieafure, would be too ſelfiſn.— To pay for ſears 
at the balloon is not very neceſſary, becauſe | in 
mite than a minute, they who gaze at a miles 
Ur iſtance will ſee all that can be ſeen. About the 
pos. ing, 1 am of your mind; they cannot at all 


wal Fe it, nor I think regulate its motion. —l am 

glu. grown ſomewhat eaſier in my body, but my 

rob. ind 3 is ſometimes depreffed. —Abour the Club 
„u am in no great pain. The forfeitures go on, 

»y nd the houſe, 1 hear, is improved for our future 

wo 


ſectings, I _ we ſhall mect ofren and ſir 
no,” | 

Sept, „ Your | letter was, indeed, long 
coming, but it was very welcome. Our ac- 
aintance has now ſubſiſted long, and our recol- 
on of each other involves a great ſpace, and 
any little occurrences, which melt the thoughts 
tenderneſs, Write to me, therefore, as fre- 
ently as you can. I hear from Dr. Brockleſpy 
d Mr, Ryland, that the Club is not crouded. - 
hope we ſhall enliven it when wiater brings us 
gether.“ 

To DR. Burney. Auguſt CY The weather, 
v know, has not been balmy; I am now re- 
88 3 N duced- 
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mentary changes, whether for the better or r the worſe, as the] 


THE LIFE OF 
duced to think, and am at laſt content to' talk of W <1 


the weather. Pride muſt have a fall*.—lI have lot tha 


dear Mr. Allen, and wherever I turn, the dead c ar 


the dying meet my notice, and force my attention i da 
upon miſery and mortality. Mrs, Burney ? 
eſcape from ſo much danger, and her eaſe afer war 
ſo mbch pain, throws, however, ſome radiance ofthe 
nope upon the gloomy proſpect. May her recoWot! 
very be perfect, and her continuance long. lep 
ſtruggle hard for life. 1 take phyſick, and tab o 
air; my friend's chariot is always ready, Wem 
have run this morning twenty-four miles, au been 


could run forty-eight more. But who can run th 
race with death?“ 1 2 

Sept. 4. Concerning a private tranſaQtion, | 
which his opinion was aſked, and after givingi 
he makes the following reflections, which 
applicable on other occaſions.] * Nothin 
deſeryes more compaſſion than wrong condul 
with good meaning ; than loſs or obloquy ſuffere 
by one who, as he is conſcious only of good i 
tentions, wonders why he loſes that kindnd 
which he wiſhes to preſerve ; and not knoyii 
his own fault, if, as may ſometimes happel 
nobody will tell him, goes on to offend 57 


3 There was no information for which Dr. Johnſon was | 
grateful than for that which concerned the weather, It 
in alluſion to his impatience with thoſe who were reduced 
keep converſation alive by obſervations on the weather, that 
applied the old proverb to himſelf. If any one of his intimate 
quaintance told him it was hot or cold, wet ordry, windy orc 
he would ſtop them, by ſaying, Poh ! poh! you are telling 
that of which none but men in a mine or a dungeon can 
ignorant. Let us bear with patience, or enjoy in quiet, 


never ſecrets.” Bux NET. 
enden 


Da. JOHNSON: | 63t 


of WY cndeavours. to pleaſe. I am delighted by 8 1784. 
of Ml that our opinions are the ſame.— Lou will: do me Er 
or Ml 2 real kindneſs by continuing to write. Ar poſt- 


day has now been long a day of recreation.” 
Nov. 1. Our » gorreſpondence pauſed. for 
want of topicks. I had faid what I had to ſay on 
the matter propoſed to my conſideration; and 
nothing remained but to tell you, that I waked or 
ſlept ; that I was more or leſs fick. I dreẽ- my 
thoughts in upon myſelf, and ſuppoſed yours 
employed upon your book. That your book has 
been delayed I am glad, ſince you have gained 
an opportunity of being more exact. Of the 
caution neceflary in adjuſting narratives there is 
o end. Some tell what they do not know, that 
they may not ſeem ignorant, and others from 
ere indifference about truth. All truth is not, 
indeed, of equal importance; but, if little viola- 
ons are allowed, every violation will in time be 
hought little; and a writer ſhould keep himſelf 
igilantly on his guard againſt the firſt remptations 
o negligence or ſupineneſs. I had ceaſed to 
'rite, becauſe reſpecting you I had no more to 
, and reſpecting myſelf could ſay little good. 
cannot boaſt of advancement, and in caſes of 
onvaleſcence it may be ſaid, with few exceptions, 
on progrodi, eſt regredi. 1 hope I may be excepted. 
My great difficulty was with my ſweet Fanny, 
ho, by her artifice of inſerting her letter in 
urs, had given-me a precept of frugality which 
was not at liberty to neglect; and I know not 
ho were in town under whoſe cover I could ſend 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are all * 


The celebrated Miſs Fanny Burney. 
I 54. | well, 
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632 THE LIFE Or 
1784. well, and have a delight ee ot mparherc 
— in the recovery of Mrs. Burney.” - 27% 


— 


right to recriminate, and to charge me wid 


myſelf or my friend. — On July 13, 1 left London, 


To MR. LAN Oro. Aug. 25. 8 The: kind 
neſs of your laſt letter, and my bmiffion to anſwer 


it, begins to give you, even in my opinion, 


forgetfulneſs for the abſent. I will, therefore, 
delay no longer to give an account of myſelf; "and 
wiſh I could relate what would / pleaſe either 


partly in hope of help from new air and change d 


place, and partly excited by the ſick man's imp: no 
tience of the preſent. I got to Lichfield in a tag 7 
vehicle, with very little fatigue, in two days, d fro 
had the conſolation to find, that fince my lll g13 
viſit my three old acquaintance are all dead. - yo! 
July 20, I went to Aſhbourne, - where I hu too 
been till now; the houſe in which we live 60 
repairing. I live in too much ſolitude, and an ' 
often deeply dejected: I wiſh we were neue der 
and rejoice in your removal to London. A fit rien me 
at once cheerful and ſerious, is a great acqui lick 
Let us not neglect ane.another-for the lege t ml are 
which Providence allows us to hope. no! 

health I cannot tell you, what my wiſhes, pe fay, 
ſuaded me to expect, that it is much improved cet! 
the ſeaſon or by remedies. I am ſleepleſs; 0 rece 

legs grow weary with a very few. ſteps, aud i afte 

water breaks its boundaries in, ſome degree. ate 

aſthma, however, has 'remitted ;- my breath 118 now 
much obſtructed, but is more free. than is," ep. 
Nights of watchfulneſs produce. rorpid dans: vat 

read very little, though I am alone; for % bear 

ſatis! 


e to ſupply i in the toy. what, 4 Joſt 5 


* 


- 4 


Dx. 10 HNSO N. 
oo tis is my haſtory 3 ; like all other hiſtories, a 


nd: than in the beginning of the year, that I ought 
wer to be aſhamed of complaining. I now: fit and 
1a write with very little ſenſibility of pain or 
with MW weakneſs ; but when I rife, I ſhall find my legs 
fore, Ml betraying me. Of the money which you men- 
and tioned, I have no immediate need; keep it, how- 
uber ever, for me, unleſs ſome exigence requires it: 
000, Your papers I will ſhew you certainly when yqu 
oe offl ould ſee them, but Tam a little angry at you for 
not keeping minutes of your own arcceptum et ex- 
penſum, and think a little time might be ſpared 
from Ariſtophanes, for the res fumiliares. For- 
give me, for I mean well. I hope, dear Sir, that 
you and Lady Rothes, and all the young pevple, 
too many to enumerate, are Woll _ —_ 
Gop bleſs you all.” | 


derneſs with which you have been pleaſed to treat 
me, through my long illneſs, neither health nor 
ſickneſs can, I hope, make me forget; and you 
are not to ſuppoſe, that after we parted you were 
no longer in my mind. But what can a ſick man 
fay, but that he is fick? His thoughts are ne- 
celfarily concentered in bimſelf; he neither 
receives nor can give delight; ; his enquiries are 
after alleviations of pain, and his "efforts: are to 
catch ſore momentary comfort. Though I am 
now in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you muſt 
expect no account of its wonders, of its hills, its 
waters, its caverns, or its mines; ; but 1 will tell you, 
dear Sir, what P hope you will not bear with leſs 
ſatisfaction, that, for about a Weck paſt, my aſthma 
has been lefs affliftive,” Lich- 


To Mn. WNDUAM. . e The ten- 


1784. 
garrative of miſery. Yet am I ſo much better Xa t. 78. 
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Lichfield. October 2. © I believe you have 
been long enough acquainted with the phenomens 
of ſickneſs, not to be ſurpriſed that a ſick man 
wiſhes to be where he is not, and where it ap- 
pears to every body but himſelf that he might eaſily 
be, without having the refolution to remove. 
thought Aſhbourne a ſolitary place, but did not 
come hither till laſt Monday. —I have here more 


company, but my health has for this laſt week 


not advanced; and jn the langour of diſeaſe hoy 
little can be done? Whither or when 1 ſhall 
make my next remove I cannot tell; but I entreat 
you, dear Sir, to let me know, from time t9 
time, where you may be found, for your reſidence 
is a very powerful attractive to, Sir, your moſt 


humble ſervant.” 
70 Me. Perkins. 
© PEAR SIR, 
« cannot but flatter myſelf that your 


kindneſs for me will make you glad to lan 
Where 1 am, and in what ſtate. 

« | have been ſtruggling very hard ach jou 
diſcaſes. My breath has been very much obſtrut- 
ed, and the water has attempted to encroach upon 
me again. I paſt the firſt part of the ſummer a 
Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence to 
Aſhbourne, in Derbyſhire, and a week ago 
returned to Lichfield. | 

My breath is now much eaſier, and the water 
is in a great meaſure run away, ſo that 1 hope ta 
tee you again before winter, 

« Pleaſe to make my compliments to Mrs 
Perkins, and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. J am, 
dear Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


« Lickfield, Oct. 4, 1784. — J _ 
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| ms. JOHNSON. | . 


198 
To the Right * WILLIAM, GERARD . Maus. df 
Etat. 75. 
« DEAR Sig, N 


e ConSIDERING What reaſon you gave me 
in the ſpring to conclude that you took part in 
whatever good or evil might befal me, I ovght 
not to have omitted ſo long the account which I 
am ROW about to give you. My diſeaſes are an 
aſthma and a dropſy, and, what is leſs curable, 
ſeventy-five. Of the dropſy, in the beginning of 
the ſummer, or in the ſpring, I recovered to a 
degree which ſtruck with wonder both me and 
my phyſicians ; the aſthma now is likewiſe, for a 
time, very much relieved. I went to Oxford, 
where the aſthma was very tyrannical, and the 
dropſy began again to threaten me; but ſeaſonable 
phyſick ſtopped the inundation ; I then returned 
to London, and in July took a reſolution to viſit 
[ WH Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, where IT am yet 
WW firugoling with my diſeaſes. The dropfy made 
another attack, and was not eaſily ejected, but at 
laſt gave way. The aſthma ſuddenly remirted in 
bed, on the 13th of Avguſt, and, though now 
very oppreſſive, is, 1 think, ſtill ſomething 
gentler than it was before the remiſſion, My 
limbs are miſerably debilitated, and my nights are 
lleepleſs and tedious When you read this, dear 
Sir, you are not ſorry that I wrote no ſooner. I 
will not prolong my complaints. I hope ſtill to 
ſee you in a happier hour, to talk over what we 
* have often talked, and perhaps to find new topicks 
„ef merriment, or new incirements to curioſity. 

“J am, dear Sir, &c. 
n ba Lickfield, OR, 20, 1784. SAM. Johxsox.“ 
To 
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me to forget you, whoſe kindneſs to me has been 


a impreſſion on a harder breaſt than mine. — Silence 


THE LIFE OF 


# 7o ehr Pan ibn, 86. a f 
1200 te 
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ec Dran SIR, 13 an; 
T novcn in all my 5 8. excurſion 1 
have given you no account of myſelf, I. hope you 
think better of me than to imagine it poſſibly fo; 


too great and too conſtant not to have made iu 


is not very culpable when nothing pleaſing is.ſup- 
preſſed, It would have alleviated none of your 
complaints to have read my. vicifſitudes of evil, 
J have ſtruggled hard with very formidable and 
obſtinate maladies ; and though I cannot. talk of What 
health, think all praiſe due to my Creator. and opply, 
Preſerver for the continuance of my life. The nellige 
dropſy has made two attacks, and has given way ind the 
to medicine; the aſthma is very oppreſſive, but I nent of 
that has likewiſe once remitted, I am very weak, 


and very ſleepleſs ; but it is time to conclude. the Af 


tale of miſery.— I hope, dear Sir, that you gros 
better, for you have likewiſe your ſhare of human 
evil, and that your lady and the young charmers 
are well. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

_ «Lichfield, OR, 20, 1784. Sa. Jougson.” 
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3 Sen of the late Peter Paradiſe, Eſq, his Britapnick Majely's 
Conſul at Salonica, in Macedonia, by his lady, a native 9 
that country. He ſtudied at Oxford, and has been honoured ly 
that Univerſity with the degree of LL. D. He is diftinguiſhe 
not only by his learning and talents,but by an amiable diſpoſition, 
gentleneſs. of manners, and a very general acquaintance wit 
well-informed and accompliſhed perſons of almoſt all-nations, 


" 


Da. JO H NSORN- 


te DEAR 5 
« SINE we parted, I have been mich op- 
preſſed by my aſthma, but it has lately been leſs / 
laborious, When ] fit I am' almoſt at eaſe, and I 
can walk, though yet very little, with leſs difficulty 
for this week paſt, than before. I hope I ſhall 
again enjoy my friends, and that you and I ſhall 
have a little more literary converſation, «Where I 
now am, every thing is very liberally p rovided for 
me but converfation. My friend is lick himſelf, * 
and the reciprocation of complaints and groats 
| W:fords not much of either pleaſure or inſtruction. 
[WE What we have not at home this town does not 
| Wfipply, and 1 ſhall be glad of a little imported. 
6 
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intelligence, and hope that you will beſtow, now 


and then, a little time on the relief and entertain | 
nent of, Sir, © : | 
8 Yours; Ke. 


— - 


„ Aſhbourne, Aug. 19, 1584. SAM. 1 ohvcsoW. © 


f 


N 
al To Mr. CRONE. 1 
ec Dear SIR, | 155 


« DO not ſuppoſe: that: 1 ns you; 1 
hope I ſhall never be accuſed of forgetting my 
denefactors. I had, till lately, nothing to write 
but complaints upon complaints, of miſeries 
pon miſeries; but within this fortnight I have 
eceived great relief. Have your Lectures any 
acation ?. If you are releaſed from the neceſſity 
f Gail ſtudy, you may find time for a letter to 


* Bookſeller to his Majefty. 
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Me. 
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Ny ſleep is little, my breath is very much er- 


| THE LIFE Of 
me. In this letter he ſtates the particulars of hi 
caſe.]—In return for this account of my health, 
let me have a good account of yours, and. of 
your proſperity in all your dee 1 am, 
dear Sir, yours, &c. 


« Aſhbourne, Sept. 4. 1784: : SAM. Jonngon?t | 


To Mx. Tromas Daviss, Auguſt 14.— 
te The tenderneſs with which you always treat me, 
makes me culpable in my own. eyes for having 
omitted to write in ſo long a ſeparation ; I had, 
indeed, nothing to ſay that you could wiſh to hear. 
All has been hitherto miſery accumulated upon 
miſery, diſeaſe corroborating diſeaſe, till yeſterday 
my aſthma was perceptibly and unexpeCtedly 
mitigated. I am much comforted with this ſhon 
relief, and am willing to flatter myſelf that it may 
continue and improve. I have at preſent, ſuch a 
degree of eaſe, as not only may admit the comforts, 
but the duties of life. Make my compliments to 
Mrs. Davies.—Poor dear Allen, he was a good 
man.” 

To Sir Iosnuz REVNOL DS. Aſhbourne, 
July 21. * The tenderneſs with which I am 
treated by my friends, makes it reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that they are deſirous to know the ſtate of 
my health, and a deſire fo benevolent ought to be 
gratified.— I came to Lichfield in two days without 


any painful fatigue, and on Monday came hither, 


where I purpoſe to ſtay and try what air and regu. 
larity will effect. I cannot yet perſuade myſel 
that I have made much progreſs in recover} 


cumbered, and my legs are very weak, The 
6 e wu 
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Ds. JOHNSON. 
water has encreaſed a little, but has again run off. 
The moſt diſtreſſing ſymptom is want of ſleep.“ 
Auguſt 19. Having had ſince our ſeparation, 
little to ſay that could pleaſe you or myſelf by 
ſaying, I have not been laviſ of uſeleſs letters; 
but I flatter myſelf that you will partake of the 


2 week ago, I felt ſuddenly a ſenſible remiſſion of 


my aſthma, and conſequently a greater lightneſs of 


action and motion.—Of this grateful alleviation I 

know not the cauſe, nor dare depend upon its con- 
WH tinuance, but while it laſts I endeavour to enjoy it, 
nud am deſirous of communicating, while it laſts, 
my pleaſure to my friends. — Hitherto, dear Sir, 
bad written before the poſt, which ſtays in this 
town but a little while, brought me your letter. 
ur. Davies ſeems to have repreſented my little 
1 tendency to recovery in terms too ſplendid. I 
am ſtill reſtleſs, ſtill weak, ftill watery, but the 
aſthma is leſs oppreſſve.— Poor Ramſay*! On 
which ſide. foever I turn, mortality preſents its 
formidable (frown. I left three old friends at 
Lichfield, when I was laſt there, and now found 
them all dead. I no ſooner loſe ſight of dear 
Allen, than I am told that I ſhall fee him no 
- of More. That we muſt all die; we always Knew z 
«ht | wiſh I had fooner remembered it. Do not 
think me intruſive or importunate, if I now call, 
dear Sir, on you to remember it.“ 

Sept. 2. „ ain glad that a little favour from 
the court has intercepted your furious purpoſes. | 
©uld not in any caſe have approved ſuch publick 
violence of reſentment, and ſhould have conſi- 


Allan Ramſay, Eſq. painter to his Majeſty, who died about 
time, much regretted by his friends. dered 


pleaſyre with which I can now tell you that abour 
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THE LIFE OF: 


dered any who encouraged it, as rather ſeeking appea, 


ſport for themſelves, than honour for you. Re. and fe 
ſentment gratifies him who intended an injury, not de 
and pains him unjuſtly who did not intend iti MW: C. 
But all this is now fuperfluous,—I {till continue, ¶ led me 
by Gop's mercy, to mend. My breath is eaſter, ¶ the Di 
my nights are quieter, and my legs are leſs in bulk, Mmorni: 
and ſtronger in uſe, I have, however, yet a MW Sept 
great deal to overcome, before I can, yet attain MWwvould 
even an old man's health. —Write, do write to las cor 
me now and then; we are now old acquaintance, MWyour n 
and perhaps few people have lived ſo much and ſo {Whure, t. 
long together, with leſs cauſe of complaint on Nod ni 
either fide. The retroſpection of this is very much! 
pleaſant, and I hope we ſhall never think on | each being a 
other with leſs kindneſs.” 0 coac 
Sept. 9. I could not anſwer your letter before tte bal! 
this day, becauſe J went on the ſixth to Charſwarth, Do no! 
and did not come back till the poſt was gone. Nou ma 
Many words, I hope are not neceſſary, between {MW Octo 
you and me, to convince you what gratitude is {Wrobaric 
excited in my heart, by the Chancellor's liberali Wu: like 
and your kind offices. I did not indeed expect 
that what was aſked by the Chancellor would have 


any thing has been aſked.—I have encloſed 4 


letter to the Chancellor, which, when you hae k. H 
read it, you will be pleaſed to ſeal with a heed {Wit nc 
or other general ſeal, and convey it to him; had etition. 
I ſent it directly to him, I ſhould have ſeemed "cn bee 
overlook the favour of your intervention. My ce anc 
laſt letter told you of my advance in health t wat 
which, I think, in the whole ſtill continues. Hes us 
the hydropick tumour there is now very Jie” mug 
2 | Appear ſets Vou. | 


27 JOHNSON. 

appearance; be "a 1s much leſs troubleſome, 
and feenis'to remit᷑ ſomething ; day after day. 
not deſpair of ſupporting an Engliſh winter.— 
At Chatſworth, I met young Mr. Burke, who 
led me very commodiouſly into converſation with 
the Duke and Ducheſs. We had a very good 
morning. The dinner was publick.”  * 

Sept. 19. I flattered myſelf that this week 
would have given me a letter from you, but none 
has come. Write to me now and then, but direct 
your next to Lichfield. —I think, and 1 hope, am 
 Whice, that T-ſtill' grow better; I have ſometimes. 
| Weood nights; but am ftill in my legs weak, but fo 
much mended, that I go to Lichfield in hope of 
being able to pay my viſits on foot, for there are 
o coaches. I have three letters this day, all about 
the balloon, - I: could have been content with one. 
Do not write about the balloon, whatever cle 
ou may think proper to fay.” | 


en October. 2 © ham always proud of your ap= 
is Wrobarion; and therefore was much pleaſed that 
eu liked my letter. When you copied it, you 


el aded the Chancellor's right rather than mine. 
webe refuſal 1 did not expect, but I had never 
ha ought much about it, for I doubted whether the 


4 i bancellor had ſo much tenderneſs for me as to . 
uk. He being keeper of the King's conſcience, 
cad ght not to be ſuppoſed capable of an improper 


ten been told; and ane adage is verified in your 
Jace and my favour; but if what happens does 
ot make us richer, we rauſt bid it welcome, if it 
es us. wiſer. I do not at preſent grow better, 


You: III. 5 | W. lat 


dettion.—All is not gold that glitters, as we have 


or much worſe; my hopes, however, are ſome- 


1784. | 
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THE LIFE OF 


frienc 
ly, tl 


hope, but I ſtruggle on as I can. 
To MR. JohN Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20. 


«© When you were here, you were pleaſed, u aig 
am told, to think my abſence an inconvenience, 3 
I ſhould certainly have been very glad to give ſo "Ou 
ſkilful a lover of antiquities any information about 3 
my native place, of which, however, I know ng! Ss 
much, and have reaſon to believe that not much Op 
is known.—Though I have not given you ay Od 7 
amuſement, I have received amuſement from you . F 

At Aſhbourne, where I had very little company, of * 
I had the luck to borrow Mr. Bowyer's Life; hi : 
book ſo full of contemporary hiſtory, that a le. - _ 
rary man muſt find ſome of his old friends. | * x 
thought that I could, now and then, have toll 3 5 
you ſome hints worth your notice; and perbap 10 by 
we may talk a life over. I hope we ſhall be much wv 5 


together; you muſt now be to me what you ven 
before, and what dear Mr. Allen was, beſides 
He was taken unexpectedly away, but I think he 
was a very good man,—I have made lite 
progreſs in recovery. I am very weak, and ve 
ſleepleſs ; but I live on and hope.” 


aker a! 
Forld to 
ll ſuch 1 
inder m 
Iuired, 

he courſe 
bat thy t] 
ind while 


This various maſs of correſpondence, which! 
have thus brought together, is valuable, both 2 


an addition to the ſtore which the publick alread Flere my 
1 Holy 
has of Johnſon's writings, and as exhibiting 3 


genuine and noble fpecimen of vigour and vivaci 
of mind, which neither age nor ſickneſs cou 
impair or diminiſh, 


It may be obſerved, that his writing in even wy 
way, whether for the publick, or privately to l An 


friend 


Da. JOHNSON. 


friends, was by fits and ſtarts; for we ſee frequent- 
ly, that many letters are written on the ſame day. 
When he had once overcome his averſion to begin, 
he was, I ſuppoſe, deſirous to go on, in order 
to relieve his mind from the uneaſy reflection of 
delaying what he ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithſtanding the 
accumulation of illneſs which he endured, his 
mind did not loſe its powers. He tranſlated an 
ode of Horace, which is printed in his Works, 


Mot them, which is ſo wiſe and energetick, ſo 

philoſophical and ſo pious, that I doubt not of its 

affording conſolation to many a ſincere Chriſtian, 
when in a ſtate of mind to which I believe the beſt 

old ; es 

are ſometimes liable“. 


* And here I am enabled fully to refute a very 
ſl unjuſt reflection, by Sir John Hawkins, both 
” i 5 

de Against inquiſitive and perplexing thoughts, © O Lord, my 
ber and Protector, who haſt graciouſly ſent me into this 


rorld to work out my ſalvation, enable me to drive from me 
al ſuch unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may miſlead or 
dinder me in the practice of thoſe duties which Thou haſt re- 
Iuired, When I behold the works of thy hands, and conſider 
he courſe of thy providence, give me grace always to remember 
lat thy thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy ways my ways. 
And while it ſhall pleaſe thee to continue me in this world, 


by Holy Spirit, to withdraw my mind from unprofitable and 
angerous enquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, and doubts 
Dpoſhble to be ſolved. Let me rejoice in the light which 
dou haſt imparted, let me ſerve Thee with active zeal and 
umble confidence, and wait with patient expeRation for the 
me in which the ſoul which Thou receiveſt ſhall be ſatisfied 
th knowledge. Grant this, O, Loo, for JESUS. CHRIS T's 
e. Amen,” | | 


3j àW‚'ů againſt 


643 
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and compoſed ſeveral prayers. I ſhall inſert one 


here much is to be done, and little to be known, teach me, by 


644 
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THE LIFK OF 
againſt Dr. Johnſon, and his faithful ſervant, Mr, 
Francis Barber, as if both of them had been 
guilty of culpable neglect towards a perſon of the 
name of Heely, whom Sir John chooſes to call a 
relation of Dr. Johnſon's. The fact is, that Mr. 
Heely was not his relation ; he had indeed been 
married to one of his couſins, but ſhe had died 
without having children, and he had married 
another woman; ſo that even the flight connection 
which there once had been by alliance was diſſolved. 
Dr. Johnſon, who had ſhewn very great liberality 
to this man while his firſt wife was alive, as has 
appeared in a former part of this work 7, was 
humane and charitable enough to continue his 


bounty to him occaſionally ; but ſurely there wa 


no ſtrong call of duty upon him or upon his legater, 
to do more. The following letter, obligingy 
communicated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, 
will confirm what I have ſtated: *' 


To Mr. HtteLy, No. 5, in Pye-fireet, I eſtminſie. 


«Se, 


ce AS neceſſity obliges you to call ſo ſoon agi 

upon me, you ſhould at leaſt have told the ſmall 
ſum that will ſupply your preſent want ; you canndl 
ſuppoſe that I have much to ſpare. Two guines 
is as much as you ought to be behind with you 


_ creditor. —If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in Nes 
ſtreet, Fetter-lane, or in his abſence, on M 


Andrew Strahan, ſhow this, by which they at 


7 Vol. I. p. 491. 
| entreate 
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V 
» JOHNSON, 645 
entreated to Nen you two guineas, and to keep 1784. 
this as a voucher. I am, Sir, | 
« Your humble ſervant, 
as Aſhbourne, Auguſt 12, 1784. SAM. Joaunson.” 
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Indeed it is very neceſſary to keep in mind that 
Sir John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed 
Johnſon's character and conduct in almoſt every 
particular, with an unhappy prejudice“. 

We now behold Johnſon for the laſt time, in 
his native city, for which he ever retained a warm 
affection, and which, by a ſudden apoſtrophe, 
under the word Licb, he introduces with reverence, 


into 


I ſhall add one inſtance only to thoſe which I have 
thought it incumbent on me to point out. Talking of Mr. 
Garrick's having ſignified his willingneſs to let Johnſon have the 
loan of any of his books to aſſiſt him in his edition of Shak- 
ſeare; Sir John ſays, (page 444, ) Mr. Garrick knew not | 
| what riſque he ran by this offer. Johnſon had ſo ſtrange a for= 
fe getfulneſs of obligations of this ſort, that few who lent him 
bos ever ſaw them again.” This ſurely conveys a moſt unfa- 
rourable infinuation, and has been fo underſtood. Sir John 
eoestions the fingle caſe of a curious edition of Politian, which 4 | 
agate tells us, „appeared to belong to Pembroke-College, and | 1 
nale ich, pre had been conſidered by Johnſon as his own, 1 
anno” upwards of fifty years.“ Would it not be fairer to condider 
Ins as an inadyertence, and draw no general inference? The 
ruth is, that Johnſon was fo attentive, that in one of his manu- 
cripts in my poſſeſſion, he has marked in two columns, books 
dorrowed, and books lent. 
In Sir John Hawkins's compilation, there are, however, ſome 
al2g0s concerning Johnſon which have unqueſtionable merit. 
ne of them I ſhall tranſcribe, in juſtice to a writer whom I have 
ad too much occaſion to cenſure, and to ſhew my fairneſs as 
e biographer of my illuſtrious friend: There was wanting 
his conduct and behaviour, that dignity which reſults 
om a regular and orderly courſe of action, and by an irreſiſtible 
S+$3 poder 
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THE LIFE OF a 
into his immortal Work, THE EncLisn Die- 
ION ARY: Salve magna parens?! While here, he 
felt a revival of all the tenderneſs of filial affection, 
an inſtance of which appeared in his ordering the 
grave-ſtone and inſcription over Elizabeth Blaney' 
to be ſubſtantially and carefully renewed. | 
To Mr. Henry White, a young clergyman, 
with whom he now formed an intimacy, ſo as to 
talk to him with great freedom, he mentioned 
that he could not in general accuſe himſelf of 
having been an undutiful ſon. “Once, indeed, 


power commands eſteem. He could not be ſaid to be a ſtayed 
man, nor ſo to have adjuſted in his mind the balance of reaſon 
and paſſion, as to give occaſion to ſay what may be obſerved of 
ſome men, that all they do is juſt, fit, and right.“ Yet a judicious 
friend well ſuggeſts, © It might, however, have been added, that 
ſuch men are often merely juſt, and rigidly correct, while thei 
hearts are cold and unfeeling ; and that Johnſon's virtues were df 
a much higher tone than thoſe of the fayed, orderly man, her 
deſcribed.” 

9 The following circumſtance, mutually to the honour of 
Johnſon, and the corporation of his native city, has been com: 
municated to me by the Reverend Dr, Vyſe, from the Town- 
Clerk: Mr. Simpſon has now before him, a record of the 
reſpect and veneration which the Corporation of Lichfield, is 
the year 1767, had for the merits and learning of Dr. Johnion 
His father built the corner-houſe in the Market-place, the tw 
fronts of which, towards Market and Broad-market-ſtreet, ſtood 
upon waſte land of the Corporation, under a forty years kak 
which was then expired. On the 15th of Auguſt, 1767, at 1 
common-hall of the bailiffs and citizens, it was ordered (and 
that without any ſolicitation,) that a leaſe ſhould be granted 
Samuel Johnſon, Doctor of Laws, of the incroachments at hi 
houſe, for the term of ninety-nine years, at the old rent, whic 
was five ſhillings. Of which, as Town-Clerk, Mr. Simpo 
had the honour and pleaſure of informing him, and that he v# 
defired to accept it, without paying any fine on the occaſion 
which leaſe was afterwards granted, and the Doctor died pol 
ſeſſed of this property.“ „ 

ee Vol. I. p. 15. (fad 
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Da. JOHNSON. 
(aid he,) I was diſobedient; I refuſed to attend 
my father to Uttoxeter- market. Pride was the 
ſource of that refuſal, and the remembrance of it 
vas painful. A few years ago, I deſired to atone 
for this fault; I went to Uttoxeter in very bad 
weather, and ſtood for a conſiderable time bare- 
headed in the rain, on the ſpot where my father's 
{all uſed to ſtand. In contrition I ſtood, and I 
hope the penance was expiatory.“ 

« | told him (fays Miſs Seward) in one of my 
lateſt viſits to him, of a wonder ul learned pig, 
which J had ſeen at Nottingham; and which did 
all that we have obſeryed exhibited by dogs and 
WH horſes. The ſubject amuſed him. Then, (ſaid he,) 
be pigs are a race unjuſtly calumniated. Pig has, 
it ſeems, not been wanting to man, but man to 
s. We do not allow zine for his education, we 
kill him at a year old,” Mr. Henry White, who 
was preſent, obſerved that if this inſtance had 
happened in or before Pope's time, he would not 
have been juſtified in inſtancing the ſwine as the 
loweſt degree of groveling inſtin&t. Dr. John- 
ſon ſeemed pleaſed with the obſervation, while the 
perſon who made it proceeded to remark, that 
great torture muſt have been employed, ere the 
Indocility of the animal could have been ſubdued. - 
* Certainly, (aid the Doctor ;) but, (turning to 
e,) how old ãs your pig? 1 told him, three 
ears old. Then, (ſaid he,) the pig has no 
ale to complain; he would have been killed the 
ſt year if he had not been educated, and pro- 
rated exiſtence is a good recompence for very 
ogliderable degrees of torture. 
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As Johnſon had now very faint hopes of reco, 
very, and as Mrs, Thrale was no longer devoted 
to him, it might have. been ſuppoſed that he 
would naturally have choſen to remain in the com- 
fortable houſe of his beloved wife's daughter, and 
end his life where he began ir. Bur there was in 
him an animated and lofty ſpirit*, and however 
complicated diſeaſes might depreſs ordinary 
mortals, all who ſaw him, beheld and acknow- 
ledged the invidum animun Catonis. Such was 
his intellectual ardour even at this time, that he 
ſaid to one friend, © Sir, I look upon every day to 
be loſt in which I do not make a new acquaint- 
ance;” and to another, when talking of his 
illneſs, © I will be conquered; I will not capitu- 
hate.” And ſuch was his love of London, ſo high 
a reliſh had he of its magnificent extent, and 
variety of intellectual entertainment, that he lan- 
ouiſhed when abſent from it, his mind having 
become quite luxurious from the long habit of 
enjoying the metropolis; and, therefore, althougl 
at Lichfield, ſurrounded with friends, who loved 
and revered him, and for whom he had a ver 
ſincere affection, he ſtill found that ſuch converls 
tion as London affords, could be found no when 
elſe. Theſe feelings, joined, probably, to ſome 
flattering hopes of aid from the eminent phyſician 


2 Mr. Burke ſuggeſted to me as applicable to iche whit 


Cicero, in his Cato Major, ſays of Appius : * [ntentum enim al 
num 1anguam arcum abe bat, nec langueſtens ſuccumbebat ſenectui ; 


repeating, at the ſame time, the following noble words in lf 


ſame paſſage: Ita enim ſene ctus honeſia eft, fs je ipſa drfondit, 
jus 2 retinet, fi nemini emancipata e/?, fi uſque ad extremun® 
Fititum vindicet jus ſuum. 
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and ſurgeons in London, who kindly and gene- 1784. 
rouſly attended him without accepting fees, made 2 
him reſolve to return to the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, 
where he paſſed a few days with his worthy old 
ſchoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me: 
He was very ſolicitous with me to recollect ſome: 
of our moſt early tranſactions, and tranſmit them 
to him, for I perceived nothing gave him greater 
pleaſure than calling ro mind thoſe days of our 
innocence. I complied with his requeſt, and he 
only received them a few days before his death. 
| have tranſcribed for your inſpection, exactly the 
winutes I wrote to him.” This paper having 

been found in his repoſitories after his death, Sir 
John Hawkins has inſerted it entire, and I have 
(WW nade occaſional uſe of it and other communica- 
-W tions from Mr. Hecor?, in the courſe of this 
Work. I have both viſited and correſponded with 
him ſince Dr. Johnſon's death, and by my in- 
quiries concerning a great variety of particulars 
have obtained additional information. I followed 
the fame mode with the Reverend Dr, Taylor, in 
vole preſence I wrote down'a good deal of what 
he could tell; and he, at my requeſt, ſigned his 


* It is a moſt agreeable circumſtance attending the publication 
d! this Work, that Mr. Hector has ſurvived his illuſtrious ſchool- 
elo {2 many years; that he ſtill retains his health and ſpirits; 
ad has gratified me with the following acknowledgement: I 
hank ou, moſt ſincerely thank you, for the great and long con- 
ned entertainment your Lite of Dr, Johnſon has afforded me, 
Ind others, of my particular friends.” Mr, HeRor, beſides 
Kiny me right as to the verſes on a ſprig of Myrtle, (fee Vol. 
p. 68. note,) has favoured me with two Engliſh odes, written 
Dr. Johnſon, at an early period of his life, which will appear 
|My edition of his Poems. name, 
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name, to give it authenticity. It is very rar requiſh 
to find any perſon who is able to give a difting publiſh 
account of the life even of one whom he has by the 
known intimately, without queſtions being put to I deliver 
them. My friend, Dr. Kippis, has told me, WM which 
that on this account it is a practice with him to this W 
draw out a biographical catechiſm. for the 

Johnſon then proceeded to Oxford, where he WY nd adi 


was again kindly received by Dr. Adam who WM fon. 1 


was pleaſed to give me the following account in I that an 
one of his letters, (Feb. 17th, 1785 ;) © His laſt MWcarneſtr 
viſit was, I believe, to my houſe, which he left, WW of Ch 
after a ſtay of four or five days. We had wich habitua 
ſerious talk together, for which I ought to be the MW of his ] 
better as long as I live. You will remember He a 
ſome diſcourſe which we had in the ſummer upon I ber, an 
the ſubject of prayer, and the difficulty of this MWnote, y 
| ſort of compoſition. He reminded me of this, Wmembra 
and of my having wiſhed him to try his hand, and {Wand as a 
to give us a ſpecimen of the ſtyle and manner Mack and 
that he approved. He added, that he was now in W 
a right frame of mind, and as he could not poſſi cc 
bly employ | his time better, he would in earneſt ſet Night, ſe 
about it. But I find upon enquiry, that no papers all the de 
of this ſort were left behind him, except a fen 
ſhort ejaculatory forms ſuitable to his preſent | 
ſituation.” « Dza 


Dr. Adams had not then received accurate 


information on this ſubject ; for it has ſince Le, 

appeared that various prayers had been compoſed —, 

by him at different, periods, which, interminglel 0 0 fl 

with pious reſolutions, and ſome ſhort notes df 4 ord | 

his life, were entitled by him « Prayers and Med. np 
3 


rations,” and have, in purſuance of his earnel 
\requiſition 


R. JOHNSON. 

requiſition, in = hopes of doing good, been 
publiſhed, with a judicious well-written Preface, 
by the Reverend Mr, Strahan, to whom he 
delivered them. This admirable collection, to 
which I have frequently referred in the courſe of 
this Work, evinces, beyond all his compoſitions 
for the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends 
and admirers, the ſincere virtue and piety of John- 
ſon. It proves with unqueſtionable authenticity, 
that amidſt all his conſtitutional infirmities, his 
earneſtneſs to conform his practice to the precepts 
of Chriſtianity was unceaſing, and that he 
habitually endeavoured to refer every tranſaction 
of his life to the will of the Supreme Being. 


He arrived in London on the 16th of Novem- 


ber, and next day ſent to Dr. Burney the following 

note, which J inſert as the laſt token of his re- 

membrance of that ingenious and amiable man, 
and as another of the many proofs of the tender- 
ness and benignity of his heart: 


; « Mr. Jounson, who came home laſt 


u Wight, ſends his reſpects to dear Dr. Burney, and 
all the dear Burneys, little and great.” 


nt To Mr, HecToR, in Birmingham. 


«© Dear SIR, 


«I pro not reach Oxford until Friday 
orning, and then J ſent Francis to ſee the 
alloon fly, but could not go myſelf. I ſtaid at 
Oxford till Tueſday, and then came in the 


das, and having ſeen Dr. Brockleſby, am to ply 
6 the 


ommon vehicle eaſily to London. I am as I 
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the ſquills; but, whatever be their efficacy, this 


world muſt ſoon paſs away. Let us think ſeriouſly 
on our duty.—I ſend my kindeſt reſpects to dear 
Mrs. Careleſs ; let me have the prayers of both, 
We have all lived long, and muſt ſoon part. Gop 


have mercy on us, for the ſake of our Lord 


Jesvs CHRIST. Amen. 
f 66 J am, &c. 
London, Nov. 17, 1784. SAM. Jon NSON.“ 


His correſpondence with me, after his letter on 
the ſubject of my ſettling in London, ſhall now, 
ſo far as is proper, be produced in one ſeries. 
July 26, he wrote to me from Aſhbourne; 
« On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found 
every body glad enough to ſee me. On the 20th, 
I came hither, and found a houſe half-built, of 
very uncomiortable appearance ; but my own 
room has not been altered. That a man worn 
with diſeaſes, in his ſeyenty-ſecond or third year, 
ſhould condemn part of his remaining life to pak 
among ruins and rubbiſh, and that no inconſiders- 
ble part, appears to me very ſtrange.—lI knov 
that your kindneſs makes you impatient to know 
the ſtate of my health, in which 1 cannot boaſt of 
much improvement. I] came through the journey 


ſelf-motion I find my legs weak, and my breat 
very ſhort ; this day I have been much diſordered. 
I have no company; the Doctor“ is buſy in li 
fields, and goes to bed at nine, and his who 
ſyſtem is ſo different from mine, that we ſee 


+ The Rev, Dr, Tay lor. 
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formed for different elements; I have, therefore, 
all my amuſement to ſeek within myſelf.” 

Having written to him, in bad ſpirits, a letter 
filled with dejection and fretfulneſs, and at the 
WH fame time expreſſing anxious apprehenſions con- 
cerning him, on account of a dream which had 

diſturbed me ; his anſwer was chiefly in terms of 
reproach, for a ſuppoſed charge of © affecting 
diſcontent, and indulging the vanity of complaint.” 
It, however, proceeded, „Write to me often, 
and write like a man. I conſider your fidelity and 
W. tenderneſs as a great part of the comforts which 
are yet left me, and ſincerely wiſh we could be 
nearer to each other, * * * * * * —My 
dear friend, life 1s very ſhort and very uncertain; let 
us ſpend it as well as we can. My worthy neigh- 
bour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you 
can, Pay my reſpects to dear Mrs. Boſwell.— 
Nothing ailed me at that time ; let your ſoperſti- 
eat, tion at laſt have an end.“ 
paß Feeling very ſoon, that the manner in which he 
en- had written might hurt me, he two days after- 
ou wards, July 28, wrote to me again, giving me 
cnoufn account of his ſufferings; after which, he 
aſt ofM©tius proceeds: © Before this letter, you will have 
urneſ bad one which I hope you will not take amiſs; for 
empiſhit contains only truth, and that truth kindly 
nreatlhMintended, * * * . Spartam quam nac- 
dered e es ora; make the moſt and beſt of your lor, 
in bind compare yourſelf not with the few that are 
wholeW-bove you, but with the multitudes which are 
TeenWclow you. „* G0 ſteadily forward 
| nth lawful buſineſs or honeſt diverſions. © Be, 
as Temple ſays of the Dutchmen,) cell when you 
3 | | are 
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are not ill, and pleaſed when you are not angry. both! 
* * * * * * This may ſeem but an ill return of yo 
for your tenderneſs; but I mean it well, for I love N 
you with great ardour and ſincerity. Pay my 
reſpects to dear Mrs, Boſwell, and teach the young Ye 
ones to love me.” that i 

I unfortunately was ſo much indiſpoſed during i omitt 
a conſiderable part of the year, that it was not, before 
or at leaſt I thought it was not, in my power to much 
write to my illuſtrious friend as formerly, or with. Mote 
out expreſſing ſuch complaints as offended him, laſt of 
Having conjured him not to do me the injuſtice for hi 


of charging me with affectation, I was with much than 
ton oj 


his de: 
with h 
better 


came, and affected me very tenderly: 


To Jas BOSWELL, E. 


c Dear SIR, I no 

« ] Hav this ſummer ſometimes amended, i fa 

and ſometimes relapſed, but, upon the whok, if he f. 
have loſt ground very much. My legs are er. 00 mu 
tremely weak, and my breath very ſhort, and conſide 
the water is now encreaſing upon me. In this inderta 
uncomfortable ſtate your letters uſed to relieve oon 
what is the reaſon that I have them no longer! 5 th 
Are you lick, or are you ſullen? Whatever be ad dit 
the reaſon, if it be leſs than neceſſity, drive it 3 


away; and of the ſhort life that we have, malt 
the beſt uſe for yourſelf and for your friends 
* * « * * * T am ſometimes afraid that yo 
omiſſion to write has ſome real cauſe, and ſhall bc 
glad to know that you are not ſick, and thi 
_ 


eris, v 
ontinue 
vs ing, 
navailit 
Swritter 
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hothing ill has befallen dear Mrs. Boſwell, or r any #7 
of your family. I am, Sir, your, &c. 
« Lichfield, Nov. 5, 1784. SAM. Jonusox.“ 


Vet it was not a little painful to me to find, 
that in a paragraph of this letter, which I have 
omitted, he ſtill perſevered in arraigning me as 


before, which was ſtrange in him who had fa 
| much experience of what I ſuffered. I, however; 

wrote to him two as kind letters as I could; the 
of which came too late to be read by him, 
„or bis illneſs encreaſed more rapidly upon him 
ban 1 had apprehended ; but] had the conſola- 
on of being informed that he ſpoke of me on 


his death- bed, with affection, and I look forward 
with humble hope of renewing our friendſhip in a 
better world, 


now relieve the readers of this Work from 
any farther perſonal notice of its authour, who 
if he ſhould be thought to have obtruded himſelf 
too much upon their : attention, requeſts them to 
* conſider the peculiar plan of his biographical 
undertaking. 

Soon after Johnſon's return to the metropolis, 
both the aſthma and dropſy became more violent 
and diſtreſsful. He had for ſome time kept a 
journal in Latin of the ſtate of his illneſs, and the 
emedies which he uſed, under the title of Ægri Epbe- 
eris, which he began on the 6th of July, but 
ontinued it no longer than the 8th of November; 
ding, I ſuppoſe, that it was a mournful and 
navailing regiſter. It is in my poſſeſſion; and 
written with great care and accuracy. 

Still 
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1784 — Still his love of literature * did not fail. He Nich 
drew out and gave to his friend Mr, John 


Nichols 


$ Tt is truly wonderful to conſider the extent and conſtancy of 


Conn mmmd 
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Johnſon's literary ardour, notwithſtanding the melancholy which "0 
clouded and embittered his exiſtence. Beſides the numeroy A 
and various works which he executed, he had, at different times, notes, 
formed ſchemes of a great many more, of which the following 5 Gi 
catalogue was given by him to Mr, LIN, and by _ gel. H 
tleman preſented to his Majeſty : oe 

% Divinity. _ «Cl: 
A ſmall book of precepts and directions for piety : the hit 1 on 
taken from the directions in Morton's exerciſe. < 1 
ce PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, and ee e general, 00 
« Hiſtory of Criticiſm, as it relates to judging of authounl . = 
from Ariſtotle to the preſent age. An account of the riſe u Vit 
improvements of that art ; of the different opinions of authoun 1 
ancient and modern. 4 - 
« 'Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Herodian. 8 
New edition of Fairfax's Tranſlation of Taſſo, with not I kinds 
gloſſary Kc. «AB 
&* Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuſcripts and i . AT 
editions, with various readings, conjectures, remarks on | guiſes 
language, and the changes it had undergone from the earli Wo 
times to his age, and from his to the preſent ; with notes oh 0 
planatory of cuſtoms, &c. and references to Boccace, and ol e 
authours from whom he has borrowed, with an account of il * 


liberties he has taken in telling the Eons his life, and 
exact etymological gloſſary. 
« Ariſtotle's Rhetorick, a tranſlation of it into Engliſh. 
« A Collection of Letters, tranſlated from the modern writ A Dj 
with ſome account of the ſeveral authours. almet's J 
«« Oldham's Poems, with notes hiſtorical and critical, Ac. 
«© Roſcommon's Poems, with notes. aerius M 
„Lives of the Philoſophers, written with a polite alt, 
ſuch a manner as may divert as well as inſtruct. 4 
« Hiſtory of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication 
the fables, both allegorical and hiftorical ; with reference 
the poets. 


16 Hill 
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Hiſtory, 


« Hiſtory of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 


notes. 

10 Geographical Dictionary, from the French. | 

« Hietocles upon Pythagoras, tranſlated into Engliſh, 
perhaps with notes. This is done by Norris. 

« A book of Letters, upon all kinds of ſubjects. 

« Claudian, a new edition of his works, cam notis varierums 
in the manner of Burman. 
oy - Tully's Tuſculan Queſtions, a tranſlation of them. 
« Tully's De Natura Deorum, a tranſlation of thoſe books; 
« Benzo's New Hiſtory of the New World, to be tranſlated. 
« Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, to be tranſlated, 
« Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning i in Europe, containing 
n account of whatever contributed to the reſtoration of litera- 
ure; ſuch as controverſies, printing, the deſtruction of the 


\ 


IV > 


ine moſt eminent patrons and moſt eminent early profeſſors of 
ll kinds of learning in different countries. 
« A Body of Chronology, in verſe, with hiſtorical notes, 


Inguiſhed by figures into fix degrees of value, with notes, 

wing the reaſons of preference or degradation. 

A Collection of Letters from Engliſh authours, with a 

reface giving ſome account of the writers; with reaſons for 

_ and criticiſm upon ſtyles; remarks on each letter, if 
v 


* A Collection of Proverbs from yatious languages. Jan. 


«A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of 
almet's Dictionary of the Bible. March, 52. 

| © A Collection of Stories and Examples, like thoſe of 
derius Maximus. Jan. 10,53 

p "4 lian, a volume of ſelect Stories, perhaps from others. 
n. 28.— 53. ö 

80 Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Deſerip 
\ns of Countries, 

© Ditionary of Ancient Hiſtory and * 

Vol. III. Uu „ Treatiſe 


Nichols, what, perhaps, he alone could have b 
done, a lift of the authours of the Univerſal Tut. 5. 


« Ariſtotle's Ethicke, an Engliſh tranſlation of them, with | 


reck empire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives 


« A Table of -the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, diſ- 
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1784. Hiſtory, mentioning their ſeveral. ſhares in that 3 
| — work. It has, according to his direction, been ag ch 
0 depoſitel 1784. 
i cc Treatle on the Study of Polite Literature, containing the Þ 
| hiſtory of learning, directions for editions, commentaries, &c. 81 
10 * Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of 5 

| Bruycre, collected out of ancient authours, particularly the Ex 
- Greek, with Apophthegms. « A 
„ Claſfical Miſcellanies, Select & canflacivag from ancient * As 
Greek and Latin authours. « At 
Lives of illuſtrious perſons, as well of the active as the TY 

learned, in imitation of Plutarch. | | * Al 

«« [udgement of the learned upon Engliſh authours. We g 

« Poetical Dictionary of the Engliſh tongue. 1 

0 Conſiderations upon the preſent ſtate of London. ho 4 

6 Collection of Epigrams, with notes and obſervations, 8 

« Obſervations on the Engliſh language, relating to wort, uh 5 


phraſes, ard modes of Speech. 
« Minuie Literariz, Miſcellaneous releEtions, criticiſmy 

emendatiors, notes, A 
« Hiſtory of the Conſtitution. 
« Comparifon of Philoſophical and Chriſtian Moraliy, 7 

ſentences collected from the moraliſts and fathers. 
«Cc. Plutarch's Lives, in Engliſh, with notes. 
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PorTRY and works of IMAGINATION 


Hymn to Ignorance. 
„ The Palace of Sloth, —a viſion. 
Coluthus, to be tranſlated. - 
Prejudice, —a poetical eſſay. 
The Palace of Nonſenſe, — a viſion,” 


Johnſon's: extraordinary facility of compoſition, when | 
fook off his conſtitutional indolence, and reſolutely ſat down! 
write, is admirably deſcribed by Mr. Courtenay, in his“ Po 
cal Review,” which I have ſeveral times quoted: 
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« While nan fe's maze he ſent a piercing view 
« His-mind expanſive to the object grew. 
Wich various ſtores of erudition fraught, 


** The lively image, the deep - ſearching thought, 
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depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, and is printed 


in the Gentleman's Magazine for December, 
| 84. C Ne 
/ | 1 | During 
« Slept in repoſe; — but when the moment preſs'd, 
8 « The bright ideas ſtood at once confeſs'd ; 
| « Inſtant his genius ſped its vigorous rays, 
« And o'er the letter'd world diffus'd a blaze: 
« As womb'd with fire the cloud electric flies, 
6 « And calmly o'er th' horizon ſeems to riſe ; 
« Touch'd by the pointed ſteel, the lightning flows, 
And all th' expanſe with rich effulgence glows.” 


e 


We ſhall in vain endeavour to know with exact preciſion 
rery production of Johnſon's pen. He owned to me, that he 
id written about forty ſermons ; but as I underſtood that he 
d given or ſold them to different perſons, who were to preach 
dem as their own, he did not confider himſelf at liberty to 
cknowledge them. Would thoſe who were thus aided by him, 
ho are ſtill alive, and the friends of thoſe who are dead, fairly 
form the world, it would be obligingly gratifying a reaſonable 
urioſity, to which there ſhould, I think, now he no objection. 
wo volumes of them, publiſhed fince his death, are ſufficiently 
certained ; ſee Vol. II. p. 111.—I have before me, in his hand- 
ting, a fragment of twenty quarto leaves, of a tranſlation 
to Engliſh of Salluſt, De Bello Catilinario. When it was done 
have no notion ; but it ſeems to have no very ſuperiour merit 
mark it as his. Beſide the publications heretofore mentioned, 
an ſatisfied, from internal evidence, to admit alſo as genuine 
e following, which, notwithſtanding all my chronological 
re, eſcaped me in the courſe of this Work : | | 

* Conſiderations on the Caſe of Dr. Trapp's Sermons,+” 
bliſhed in 1739, in the Gentleman's Magazine. It is a very 
genious defence of the right of abridging an authour's work, 
thout being held as infringing his property. This is one of 
niceſt queſtions in the Law of Literature ; and I cannot help 


urious to authours and bookſellers, and ſhould in very few 
6 be permitted. At any rate, to prevent difficult and uncer- 
n diſcuſſion, and give an abſolute ſecurity to authours in the 
pperty of their labours, no abridgement whatever ſhould be 


Uuz permitted, 


king, that the indulgence of abridging is often exceedingly | 
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660 
1584. During his ſleepleſs nights he amuſed himfM bavir 
l by tranſlating into Latin verfe, from the Grech ſeller. 
many of the epigrams in the Anthologia. Thee John: 
tranſlations, with ſome other poems by him in and t 
Latin, he gave to his friend Mr. Langton, 0 A 
3 till after the expiration of ſuch a number of yan _ 


the Legiſlature may be pleaſed to fix. x 

But, though it has been confidently aſcribed to him;T cn ranndt which 
allow that he wrote a Dedication to both Houſes of Parlianaif learnt 
of a book entitled “ The Evangelical Hiſtory Harmonized. acquil 
He was no craaler; no declaimer againſt She times, He voll KI 
not have written, That we, are fallen upon an age in whid TY 
corruption is not barely univerſal, is univerſally confeſſed, PUT 
Nor, „ Rapine preys on the publick without oppoſition, wlll drama 


perjury betrays it without inquiry.” Nor would he to excite his inf 
fpeedy reformation, have conjured up ſuch phantoms of tem literatt 
as theſe: A few years longer, and perhaps all — Pere! 
be in vain. We may be ſwallowed by an earthquake; , ” Cs 
be delivered to our enemies.” This is not — ey, th 

There are, indeed, in this Dedication, ſeveral ſentences e the be 


ſtructed upon the model of thoſe of Johnſon. But the imitaty 
of the form, without the ſpirit of his ſtyle, has been amn 
that this of itſelf is not ſufficient evidence. Even our 1 
paper writers aſpire to it. In an account of the funenl 
Edwin, the comedian, in“ The Diary of Nov. 9 178 
that ſon of drollery is thus deſcribed: A man who had 
often cheered the ſullenneſs of vacancy, and ſuſpended i 
approaches of ſorrow.” And in The Dublin Evening Fol 
Auguſt 16, 1791, there is the 1 paragraph s : *[y 
fingular circumſtance, that, in a city like this, contain 
200,000 people, there are three months in .the yo we 1 
which no place of publick amuſement is open. Long vacation 
here a vacation from pleaſure, as well as buſiieſs; nor is th 
any mode of paſſing the liſtleſs evenings of declining ſumad 
but in the riots of a tavern, or the ſtupidity of a cold 
Houſe,” 

I have not thought it neceſſary to ſpecify every copy of wel 
v-ritten by Johnſon, it being my intention to. publiſh an aul 
tick edition of all his Poetry, with notes, 15 

VI 


who at 
langua 
give a 
and th 
the nic: 


Johnſon's relations, which was accordingly done; 
ind they are printed in the collection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to 
Johnſon's deficiency in the knowledge of the 
Greek language, partly owing to the modeſty with 
which, from knowing how much there was to be 
learnt, he uſed to mention his own comparative 
acquiſitions. When Mr. Cumberland * talked to 
him of the Greek fragments which are ſo well 
illuſtrated in * The Obſerver,” and of the Greek 
dramatiſts in general, he candidly acknowledged 
his inſufficiency in that particular branch of Greek 
literature, Yetit may be ſaid, that though not a 
great, he was a good Greek ſcholar. Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, the younger, who is univerſally acknowledged by 
the beſt judges, to be one of the few men of this age 
who are very eminent for their ſkill in that noble 
language, has aſſured me, that Johnſon could 
give a Greek word for almoſt every Engliſh one; 
and that although, not ſufficiently converſant in 
the niceties of the language, he, upon ſome occa- 


degree of critical acumen. Mr. Dalzel, Profeſſor 
of Greek at Edinburgh, whoſe {kill in it is unqueſ- 
onable, mentioned to me, in very liberal terms, 
he impreſſion which was made upon him by 
ohnſon, in a converſation which they had in 


reat | oc by Dr. Johnſon, who, in his “ Letters to Mrs. 


convenience: but Mr. Cumberland is a million.“ 
Uu g Y London 


Da. JOHNSON. 661 
having added a few notes, ſold them to the book- 1784. 
ſellers for a ſmall ſum, to be given to ſome of TW 


ions diſcovered, even in theſe, a conſiderable 


Mr. Cumberland aſſures me, that he was always treated with 


e, Vol. IL. p. 68, thus ſpeaks of that learned, ingenious, 
04 — gentleman: The want of company is an 
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THE LIFE OF 
London concerning that language. As Johnſon, 
therefore, was undoubtedly one of the firſt Latin 
ſcholars in modern times, let us not deny to his 
fame ſome additional ſplendour from Greek. _ 

I ſhall now fulfil my promife of exhibiting 
ſpecimens of various ſorts of imitation of John. 
ſon's ſtyle. c | 
In the © Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Acz- 
demy, 1787,” there is an © Eſſay on the Style of 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon,” by the Reverend Robert 
Burrowes, whoſe reſpe& for the great object of 
his criticiſm” is thus evinced in the concluding 
paragraph: „I have ſingled him out from the 
whole body of Engliſh writers, becauſe his univer. 


ſally acknowledged beauties would be moſt apt to 


induce imitation ; and I have treated rather on his 
faults than his perfections, becauſe an eſſay might 
eomprize all the obſervations I could make upon 
his faults, while volumes would not be ſufficient 
for a treatiſe on his perfections.“ | 

Mr. BuzRowes has analyſed the compoſition of 
Johnſon, and pointed out its peculiarities vi 
much acuteneſs; and I would recommend 4 
careful peruſal of his Eſſay to thoſe, who being 
captivated by the union of perſpicuity and fplet 
dour which the writings of Johnſon contal 
without having a ſufficient portion of his vigout 
of mind, may be in danger of becoming ba 


7 We muſt ſmile at à little inaccuracy of metaphor ip f 
Preface to the Tranſactions, which is written by Mr. Burrow 
The critick of the ſtyle of Jon xsox having, with a juſt zeal i 
literature, obſerved, that the whole Lito are called on to e 
themſelves, afterwards ſays: © They are called an by 155 
which can have a laudable influence on the heart of man.“ 
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vpy yiſts of his manner. I, however, cannot but 
WH obſerve, and I obſerve it to his credit, that this 


learned gentleman has himſelf caught no mean 
degree of the expanſion and harmony, which, 
4 independent of all other circumſtances, characteriſe 
me ſentences of Johnſon. Thus, in the Preface 
to the volume i in which his Eflay appears, we find, 
-f it be ſaid that in ſocieties of this fort, too 
much attention is frequently beſtowed on ſubjects 
barren and ſpeculative, it may be anſwered, that 
no one ſcience is ſo little connected with the teſt, 
2s not to afford many principles whoſe uſe. may 
extend confiderably beyond the ſcience to which 
they primarily belong; and that no propoſition 
is ſo purely theoretical as to be totally incapable of 
being applied to practical purpoſes. There is no 
apparent connection between duration and the 
eycloidal arch, the properties of which duly * 
attended to, have furniſned us with our beſt regu- 
lated methods of meaſuring time: and he who 
has made himſelf. maſter of the nature and 
affections of the logarithmick curve, is not aware 
that he has advanced conſiderably towards aſcer- 
taining the proportionable denſity of the air at its 
various diſtances from the ſurface of the earth.” 
The ludicrous j jinitators of Johnſon? If ſtyle are 
imumerable. Their general method is to accu- 
mulate hard words, without conſidering, that, 
although he was fond of introducing them occa- 
tionally, there is not a ſingle ſentence i in all his 
writings where they are "crowded together, as in 
the firſt verſe of the following imaginary Ode 
Uu 4 by 
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1784. by him to Mrs. Sonar which Sg: 8 not 
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| Etat. 75. ars 8 1 caric: 

Pali 13 0 Cervifial coftor's ry Ae dame, 3 
| j ? 8 oF Opin ſt thou. this gigantick frame, 3 


. | | cc Procumbing at thy ſhrine : „ 2 Vulpa 
Wan « Shall, catenated by thy charms,  /. larger 
140 c. A captive in thy ambient arns, ; 
Tn ” * : ſporti 
1105 cc Peremally be thine ?” thus 3 
17 0 ce It is 
Wh! This, and a thouſand other ſuch attempts, un comp 
1 6 totally unlike the original, which the writers ima. endea 
1168561 gined hey were turning into ridicule. | Tee W cxplai 
K y cult, 
if | 1 s Jobnſon' 5 wiſhing unite himſelf with this rich KY 3. hand 
18 much talked of, but I believe without foundation, The report, Be ed 
; aj | however, gave occaſion to a poem, not without charaReriftica "OW 
Wl! merit, entitled, „ Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel cha, Cudec 

1 if LL.D. on their Rs ed approaching Nuptials:“ printed fot from t 


Mr. Faulder, in Bond- ſtreet.—I ſhall quote as a n ai preher 
firſt three ſtanzas: | #5 ſeaſon; 


f ber my fingers touch'd the lyre, Pogue 
«In ſatire fierce, in pleaſure ga men 0 

« Shall not my TuRxALTA's ſmiles inſpire :?; deſultc 
60 hall SAM NAIR porte ln ö ; | cal col 


= My deareſt Lady l. view your ſlave 3 _ 


9-66 . 
wy „ Behold him as your very Scrub; ” 2 
4 11258 . — write, as authour grave. ients; 
| "by, e. * Poren well, the eben. 2 4 Fs 
550 £291 5 * F « i 
| 4. « Ts rich ſelieity Ha rais d | 

3 7:20 My! boſom glows with 8 N 1 

5 <6 Pareer't no longer ſhall be praiſed, 


5 = . * MYSELF am Thrale's Entire.“ 


rfl; 


. JOHNSON. 


not ſimilarity _ for e or erer bor 
caricature. 75 | 


Mr. CoLMan, in his © Proſe on an Oel N 


ions, has * A Letter from LEXITHANESH; con- : | 
taining 8 for a Gloſſary or Vocabulary of the 


Vulgar Tongue: intended as a Supplement to 3 
larger DicTrIonary.” It is evidently meant as a 
ſportive ſally of ridicule on Johnſon, whoſe ſtyle is 
thus imitated, without being groſsly overcharged, 
« [tis eaſy to foreſee, that the idle and illiterate will 
complain that I have increaſed their labours by 
- WH cndeavouring to diminiſh: them; and that I have 
explained what is more eaſy by what is more diffi- 


hand, the liberal acknowledgements of the learned; 
duded from the aſſemblies of the gay, and remote 
prehend the definitions, and be grateful for ſuch a 


ſeaſonable and neceflary elucidation of his mother- 
tongue.” Annexed to this letter is a ſnort ſpeeci⸗ 


cult, —ignotum per ignotius. I expect, on the other 


from the circles of the polite, will at once com- 


He who is buried in ſcholaſtick retirement, ſe- 


men of the work, thrown together in a vague and 


deſultory manner, not even * 0 PIN 


cal concatenation, * 


, Higledy v elle. Conglohermtien and 8 LOFT 
© Hodge-podge,—A culinary mixture of heterogeneous ingre, 
nts ; applied metaphorically to all diſcordant mn | 
« Tit for Ti at,—Adequate retaliation. | ; 
© Silly Spally, — Heſitation and irreſolution. 
Fee fa! fum!—Gigantick intonations. 
* Rigmarole,——Diſcourſe, incoherent and rhapſodical. 
Crincum- crancum, Lines of irregularity and involution. 


* Ding dong, —Tintinabulary Gy — metaphorically to 


| 10 gify difpatch and vehemence,” 
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1784, The ſerious imitators of Johnſon's ſtyle, whe: nature 
Tut. 75. ther intentionally or by the imperceptible effect of ſubm 
its ſtrength and animation, are, as I have had civile 
already occaſion to obſerve, ſo many, that I MW ud tl 
might introduce quotations from a numerous body I manit 
of writers 1n our language, ſince he appeared in the victor 
literary world. I ſhall point out only che R wm” 
ute t 
WILLIAM Rena D. D. ot pit) 
« In other parts of the globe, Ac in his 
rudeſt ſtate, appears as lord of the creation, * 
giving law to various tribes of animals which he and ra 
has tamed and reduced to ſobjection. The Conne. 
Tartar follows his prey on the horſe which he hep 
reared, or tends his numerous herds, which MI and ch 
furniſh him both with food and clothing ; the WY Certair 
Arab has rendered the camel docile, and Aavails therefc 
himſelf of its perſevering ſtrength ; the Laplander Kno; 
has formed the rein- deer to be ſubſervient to his may ſi 
will; and even the people of Kamſchatka hav: 
trained their dogs to labour. This command 
over the inferiour creatures is one of the noble © I: 
prerogatives of man, and among the greateſt perhap 
efforts of his wiſdom and power. Without this, 
his dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch. ©! 
who has no ſubjects; a Falter without ſervants; apd php, g 
muſt perform every operation by the, ſtrength of + 77, 
his own arm. i 6.4 CO EI EN 
on: Mobo OST: 8 the who 
& relates 
EpwarD EmRhON, Efq. | Tr | 
ie of all our paſſions and appetites, the bon es 
of power is of the moſt imperious and unſocizk "i 
3 « Hitory of America,” Vol. I, quarto, p. 31 ud perſf 


nature 


Dx. JOHNSON. 669 - 
nature, ſince the pride of one man requires the 1784. 
ſubmiſſion of the multitude. In the tumult of 3 
civil diſcord the Jaws of ſociety loſe their force, 
and their place is ſeldom ſupplied by thoſe of hu- 
manity. The ardour of contention, the pride of 
victory, the deſpair of ſucceſs, the memory of paſt 
injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contri- 
bute to inflame the mind, and Fo ſilence the voice 


2 2» 


of pity ' 


T 


3 Miss BURN EV. 


« My fam miſtaking ambition for bender 
and rank for dignity, have long planned a ſplendid 
connection for me, to which, though my invariable 
repugnance has ſtopped any advances, their wiſhes 


4 and their views immovably adhere. I am but too 
he certain they will now liſten to no other. I dread, 
il; WY cherefore, to make a trial where I deſpairof ſucceſs; 
der know not how to riſk a prayer with thoſe who 
OW may ſilence me by a command? Os 


3 
and 8 Mr. Mamie 6. 


ett In an enlightened and improving age, much 
atelt perhaps is not to be apprehended from the inroads 


an 2 « Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Vol. I. 
Chap. IV. ; 

3 « Cecilia,” Book VII. Chap. I. 

* The paſſage which I quote is taken from that gentleman 8 
„ELEMENTS or ORTHOEPY ; containing a diſtinct View of 
the whole Analogy of the Rn Laxncvace, ſo far as 
relates to Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity,” London, 1784. 
beg leave to offer my particular acknowledgements to the 
athour of a work of uncommon merit and great utility, I 
know no book which contains, in the ſame compaſs, more 
ſearing, polite literature, ſound ſenſe, accuracy of arrangement, 
ud perſpicuity of expreſſion. 5 
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rules ſhould be carefully laid down; and that ii 


| 4 he: reviving power of this ſeaſon! has been traced 


FTA Dres on 
of mere caprice; at ſuch a period it will generally 
be perceived, that needleſs | irregularity is "the 
worſt of all deformities, and that nothing is { 
truly elegant in language as the ſimplicity of un Wunive: 
violated analogy.— Rules will, therefore, be the c 
obſerved, fo far as they are known and acknow. {Wheph: 
ledged: but, at the ſame time, the deſire of im. 
provement having been once excited will na 1 
remain inactive; and its efforts, unleſs afliſted by cho 
knowledge, as much as they are prompted by zeal eon's 
will not unfrequently be found pernicious; fo that aſſidue 
the very perſons whole intention it is to perſect the N 
inſtrument of reaſon, will deprave and diſorder Hine 

unknowingly. At ſuch a time, then, it becomes 
peculiarly neceſſary that the analogy of language 
ſhould be fully examined and underſtood; that ity 


from 
from 
neſs : 


It w 
very reſ 
zungrac 
nuit, ho 
mith: 
hole in; 
n exhib 
ollege. 
dblet u 
PPears t 
ox, I. 
articular 
Ins, ape 
cular 1 
anner ec 
nit mer 
ithſtandi 
portant 
ming th 
8 
is a 
raphy, 
lis wit 


ſhould be clearly known how much it contain 
which being already right ſhould be defended 
from change and violation: how much it has that 
demands amendment ; and how much that, for 
fear of greater inconveniencies, muſt, ; Perhaphy be 
left unaltered, though irregular,” 


A diſtinguiſhed authour in!“ Tux Min non“ 
a periodical paper, publiſhed at E dinburgh, ba. 
imitated Johnſon very cloſely. Thus, in No. 16 
e 'The effects of the return of ſpring have bett 
frequently remarked as well in relation to 6 
human mind as to the animal and vegetable world 


5 That colleQion was preſented to Dr, Johnſon, [ belierel 
Its autkours ; and I heard him ſpeak very well oa it, 


6 | from 


TT, 


ſom the 4 to "lik herds thar inhabit them, and 1784. 
som the lower claſſes of beings up to man. Glad- . p 7. 
Joes and joy are deſcribed as prevailing through 
F oniverſal Nature, animating the low of the cattle, 
che carol of the birds, and the pipe ee the 
- Whepherd.” 


i\ 


be Revere Dr. Knör, aſter of Tunbridge 
ſchool, appears to have the imitare aveo of John- 
on's ſtyle perpetually in his mind; and to his 
aſſiduous, though not ſervile, fiudy of it, we 
may partly afcrive the extenſive N WY his 
vritings“. * 


6 It were to be wiſhed, that he had hed that great man in 
rery reſpect, and had not followed the example of Dr. Adam Smith, 
ungraciouſly attacking his venerable An Mater, Oxford. Ir 
paſt, however, be obferved, that he is much leſs to blame than 
mith : he only objects to certain particulars; Smith to the 
hole inſtitution ; though indebted for mueh of his learning to 
ded n exhibition which he enjoyed, for many years at Baliol 
ollege. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to the 
bleſt univerſity in the world. While I animadvert on what 
ppears to me exceptionable in ſome of the works of Dr. 
on, | cannot refuſe due praiſe to others of his productions; 
prticularly his ſermons, a oy to the ſpirit with which he main- 
ins, againſt preſumptuous hereticks, the conſolatory doctrines 


N „char to the Chriſtian Revelation. This he has done in # 
b. anner equally ſtrenuous and conciliating. Neither ought I to 
ig nit mentioning a remarkable inſtance of his candour: Not- 
— : ihltanding the wide difference of our opinions, upon the. 


portant ſubject of Univerſity education, in a letter to me con- 
ming this Work, he thus expreſſes himfelf: I thank you for 
very great entertainment your Life of Johnſon gives me. 
is a moſt valuable work. Yours is a new ſpecies of 
raphy, Happy for Johnſon, that he had fo able a recorder 
bis wit and . | 


In 
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1784, In his «© Eſſays, Moral and Literary,” No z. 
we find the following paſſage := The poliſh x 338 
external grace may indeed be deferred till the ap- . l 
proach of manhood. When ſolidity is obtained 2'5' 
by purſuing the modes preſcribed by our for- fo 
fathers, then may the file be uſed. The firm dhe 1 
ſubſtance will bear attrition, and the luſtre then Ml * be 
acquired will be durable.“ 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which ß Joh 
blown up into ſuch tumidity, as to be truly ludi: WM to gro 
crous.- The writer means to tell us, that Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who have run in debt bj 
extravagance, will ſell their votes to avoid an 
arreſt?, which he thus expreſſes :—* They who 
build houſes and collect coſtly pictures and furni- 
ture, with the money of an honeſt artiſan or 


mechanick, -will be very glad of emancipation 
from the hands of a bailiff, by a fale of thei 


— 
Etat. 75. 


- 


LA 


cc 
ſenatorial ſuffrage.” = 
But I think the moſt perfect imitation of John. Fark 
ſon is a profeſſed one, entitled «© A Criticiſm on A 1 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-Vard, faid to 8 * 
be written by Mr. You, Profeſſor of Greek, it "WM 4 
\ Glaſgow, and of which let him have the credit bo 
unleſs a better title can be ſhewn. It has not "7 
only the peculiarities of Johnſon's ſtyle, but tha Then 
very ſpecies of literary diſcuſſion and illuſtration g, . 
for which he was eminent. Having already deſear 
quoted ſo much from others, I ſhall refer e .. ' 
curious to this performance, with an aa! "ip 
much entertainment. 5 for the 
7 Dr. Knox, in his Moral and Literary dm dhen de ſent 
be excuſed for not knowing the political regulations T be ma 


country. No ſenator can be in the hands of a bailiff. 


Da. JOHNSON. 
Vet whatever merit there may be in any imita- 
— 
tions of Johnſon's ſtyle, every good judge muſt Etat. 75. 


ee that they are obviouſly different from the 
original; for all of them are either deficient in 


ts force, or overloaded with its peculiarities; ; and 
dme powerful ſentiment to which it is lunted 1 is not 
1 

00 be found. | 


Johnſon's affection for his departed relations ſeemed 
to grow warmer as he approached nearer to the time 

when he might hope to ſee them again. It proba- 
bly appeared to him that he ſhould upbraid him- 

ſelf with unkind inattention, were he to leave the 

world without having paid a tribute of reſpect to 

their nn, 


To Mr. . p Apothecary, at Lichſield. 


« DEAR SIR, 


bn ©] nave encloſed the Epitaph for my 
"Ill Father, Mother, and Brother, to be all engraved 


u on the large ſize, and laid in the middle aiſle in 
d s. Michael's church, which 1 requeſt the clergy+ 
K, man and church-wardens to permit. 

ea «The firſt care muſt be to find the exact place 
wy of interment, that the ſtone may protect the bodies. 


Then let the ſtone be deep, maſly, and hard; and 
do not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, 
defeat our purpoſe. . _ 

4 have encloſed ten pounds, and Mrs. 
Forter will pay you ten more, which I gave her 
bor the ſame purpoſe. What more is wanted ſhall 
be ſent; and I beg that all poſſible haſte may 


am 


de made, for I wiſh to have it done while 1 
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1754. am yet alive, Let me know, dear Sir, that bas he ſa 
Df. receive this. I am, Sir 7 cheel 
«* Your molt humble "WEE, clain 
«« Dee. 2.1784. SAM. Jonxsox.“ eve. 
'To Hrs. Lucy PoRTER, in ain = 
ce Dran 'Miban, | i think 
«TI am very ill, and deſire your prayers, | my 
have ſent Mr. Green the Epitaph, and a power confic 
to call on you for ten pounds =» the cl 
I laid this ſummer a ſtone over Tettys inthe Br ave 
chapel of Bromley, in Kent. The inſcription i vido. 
in Latin, of which this is the Engliſh. Here: thoſe 
tranſlation.] aggra: 
« That this 1s done, 1 thought it pt that you better 
ſhould know. What care will be taken of uy neglig 
who can tell? May Gop pardon and bleſs us tion, | 
for Jzsus CurisT's fake. given 
“ am, &c. lopplic 
40 Dec. 2, 1784. Sam. Jonson. We 
? | ſuffer | 

My readers are now, at laſt, to behold Sato OM 
Jonxsox preparing himſelf for that doom, from Wh 
which the moſt exalted powers afford no exemption | 8 
to man. Death had always been to him an objed * 
of terrour; ſo that, though by no means happy, ef _ 


ſtill clung to life with an eagerneſs at which man 
have wondered. At any time when he was ill, bt 


Lien E 
was very much pleaſed to be told that he locke — 
better. An ingenious member of the Eumeli tore oby; 
Club E unforns me, that upon one occaſion, whel ag 

"my 
© 5, Club ja London: Sade by the learned and 16 vor. 


alous phyſician, Dr, Aſh, in honour of whoſe nate I wil 


Ds. JO H N SON. 
he aid to him that he. ſaw health returning to his 


claimed, © r you are one of the Rindeſt friends 
lever had. 

His own ſtate of heidi of fututity will appear 
truly rational; and may, Perhaps, en the un. 
thinking with ſeriouſneſs. . 
vou know, (fays he) I never thought - 
confidence with reſpect te futurity, aty part of 
the character of a brave, a wiſe; or a good man. 
oi Bravery has no place where it cafi avail nothing; 
idem impreſſes ſtrongly the conſciouſneſs of 
thoſe faults, of which it is, perhaps, itſelf an 
aggravation; and goodneſs, always wiſhing to be 
better, and imputing every deficience to criminal 
negligence, and every fault to voluntary ch fup- 
tion, never dares to ſuppoſe the condition of for- 
giveneſs fulfilled, nor what is wanting in che crime 
lupplied by penitence. bot 

« This is the ſtate of the beſt; but dun muſt 
be the condition of him whoſe heart will not 


among the good? Such muſt be his dread of the 
approaching trial, as will leave him little attention 
to the opinion of thoſe whom he is leaving for 
ever; and the ſerenity that is not felt, it can be 
no virtue to os ol ; 

ued Eumelian, from the Greek Evpoiaics ; though it was warm- 
7 contended, and even put to a vote, that it ſhould have the 


ore obvious appellation of Fraxincan, from the Latin. 


* Mrs, Thrale's Collection, March 10, 3784s Vol. II. 
„ 350. \ 


ſuffer him to rank himſelf arnong the beſt, or 


Vo. Il. 1G 


1784. 


cheek, Johnſon ſeizetl him by the hand and ex- 5 I 
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His great fear of death, and the ſtrange dark WW deny 
manner in which Sir John Hawkins imparts the N agair 
uneaſineſs which he expreſſed on account of il an 7) 
offences with which he charged himſelf, may give Wl extra 
occaſion to injurious ſuſpicions, as if there had ¶ We a 
been ſomething of more than ordinary criminality WM tion, 
weighing upon his conſcience. On that account, that l 
therefore, as well as from the regard to truth which hall! 
he inculcated*, I am to mention, (with all poſſibe ¶ ackno 
reſpect and delicacy, however,) that his condud, gious 
after he came to London, and had aſſociated with requir 
Savage and others, was not ſo ſtrictly virtuous, in W« The 
one reſpect, as when he was a younger man. I thoug] 
was well known, that his amorous . inclinations Maid in 
were uncommonly ftrong and impetuous, He being 
owned to many of his friends, that he uſed u practic 
take women of the town to taverns, and heat WMWrenrin; 
them relate their hiſtory.— In ſhort, it muſt not be Mignora: 
concealed, that, like many other good and pio man m 
men, among whom we may place the Apoſte out ha; 
Paul upon his own authority, Johnſon was no But! 
free from propenſities which were ever “ warring ' preſy 
againſt the law of his mind,” —and that in as ſor 
combats with them, he was ſometimes over bought 
come. ance a 

Here let the profane and ei pauſe; let 
them not thoughtleſsly ſay that Johnſon was a r 
hypocrite, or that his principles were not fim Ups 
becauſe his practice was not uniformly conformadk ah pl 
to what he profeſſed. uſt alwa 
Let the queſtion be conſidered independent * mind 
moral and — aſſociation; and no man fl i — 
Ibid. Pp 


* See what he ſaid to Mr. Malone, p. 300 of this volume. 


— 


DR. JOHNSON. N 
deny that thouſands, in many inſtances, act 
againſt conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, 
an hypocrite, when he owns he is ſatisfied that his 
extravagance will bring him to ruin and miſery ? 
We are ſure he believes it; but immediate inclina- 


tion, ſtrengthened by indulgence, prevails over 


chat belief in influencing his conduct. Why then 
\ WE ſhall credit be refuſed to the fncerity of thoſe who 
acknowledge their perſuaſion of moral and reli- 
; Wl cious duty, yet ſometimes fail of living as it 
requires? I heard Dr. Johnſon once obſerve, 
«There is ſomething noble in publiſhing truth, 
though it condemns. one's ſelf *.” And one who 
ſaid in his preſence, © he had no notion of people 
being in earneſt in their good profeſſions, whoſe 
practice was not ſuitable to them,” was thus 
reprimanded by him :—* Sir, are you ſo groſsly 
ignorant of human nature as not to know that a 
man may be very fincere in good principles, with- 
dut having good practice 

But let no man encourage or ſoothe himſelf in 
preſumptuous fin,” from knowing that Johnſon 
as ſometimes hurried into indulgences which he 
Hovught criminal. I have exhibited this circum- 
ance as a ſhade in ſo great a character, both from 


* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 209. On 
e ſame ſubject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 29, 
13, he makes the following juſt obſervation : · Life, to be 
orthy of a rational being, muſt be always in progreſſion; we 
uſt always purpoſe to do more or better than in time paſt, 
be mind js enlarged and elevated by mere purpoſes, though 
e end as they began by airy contemplation, We compare 
d judge, though we do not practiſe.“ 

5 Ibid, p. 374. - | N f 5 
X 2 | my 
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my ſacred love of truth, and to ſhew that he was MW Lo 
not ſo weakly ſcrupulous as he has been repreſented WM Giz 
by thoſe who imagine that the fins, of which 1 pro 
deep ſenſe was upon his mind, were merely ſuch ſo t 
little venial trifles as pouring milk into his tea on ma; 
Good -Friday. His underſtanding will be de. forr 
fended by my ftatement, if his conſiſtency o I xs 
conduct be in ſome degree impaired. But what 8 
wife man would, for momentary gratification, tenc 
deliberately ſubject himſelf to ſuffer ſuch uneaf. his 
nefs as we find was experienced by Johnſon nM ther 
reviewing his conduct as compared with his notion que! 
of the ethicks of the goſpel? Let the following It 
paſſages. be kept in remembrance :—* O, G00 that 
giver and preferver of all life, by whoſe power! fl 
was created, and by whoſe providence I gene 
ſuſtained, look down upon me with tender bala 
and mercy; grant that I may not have ben ing, 
created to be finally deſtroyed; that I may not M con( 
preſerved to add wickedneſs to wickedneſs *,"— tis | 
O, Loxp, let me not fink into total depravii i vill. 
look down: upon me, and reſcue me at laſt fru it ne 
the captivity of fin5.”—* Almighty and mol with 
merciful Father, who haſt continued my life ui any 
year to year, grant that by longer life 1 m that, 
become leſs deſirous of ſinful pleaſures, and mol n 
careful of eternal happineſs*.”—* Let not one 
years be multiplied to increaſe my guilt; but4 
my age advances, let me become more pure in i 45 
thoughts, more regular in my deſires, and m0 ſtory 0 
obedietit to thy laws“.“ —* Forgive, O merci ue i 
afraid v 
4 Prayers 2 Meditations, p. 7. * Ibid. p. 68. rong 


6 Ibid. p. 84. bid. p. 120. 
5 
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Loxdb, whatever I have done contrary to thy laws. 1784. 
Give me ſuch a ſenſe of my wickedneſs as may 2 5 5 

duce true contrition and effectual repentance; 
ſo that when I ſhall be called into another ſtate, I 
may be received among the ſinners to whom 
ſorrow and reformation have obtained pardon, for 
Jesus Cnkisr's ſake. Amen 

Such was the diſtreſs of mind, ſuch the peni- 
tence, of Johnſon, in his hours of privacy, and in 
his devout approaches to his Maker. His incerity, | 
therefore, muſt appear to every candid mind un- \ 
queſtionable. | 

It is of eſſential conſequence to keep in view, 
that there was in this excellent man's conduct no 
falſe principle of commutation, no deliberate indul- 
gence in fin, in conſideration of a counter- 
balance of duty, His offending, and his repent- 
ing, were diſtinct and ſeparate?: and when we 
conſider his almoſt unexampled attention to truth, 
his inflexible integrity, his conſtant piety, who 
will dare to «caſt a ſtone” at him? Beſides, let 
it never be forgotten, that he cannot be charged 
with any offence indicating badneſs of Heart, 
any thing diſhoneſt, baſe, or malignant; but 
that, on the contrary, he was charitable in 
an extraordinary degree: ſo that even in 
one of his own rigid judgements of himſelf, 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 130. 

Pr. Johnſon related, wich very earneſt ö 
ſory of a gentleman, who, in an impulſe of paſſion, overcame. 
the virtue of a young woman. When ſhe ſaid to him, I am 
afraid we have done wrong!“ he anſwered, ** Yes, we have done 
prong ; — for I would not debauch her mind,” 
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THE LIFE OF | 
(Eaſter-eve, 178 1,) while he ſays, © I have cor. 
reed no external habits; he 1s:obliged to own, 
« ] hope that ſince my laſt communion TI have 
advanced, by pious reflections, in my ſubmiſſion 
to Gob, and my benevolence to man!.“ 

I am conſcious that this is the moſt difficult and 
dangerous part of my biographical work, and! 
cannot but be very anxious concerning it. I truſt 
that I have got through it, preſerving at once my 
regard to truth, to my friend, —and to the 
intereſts of virtue and religion. Nor can J appre- 
hend that more harm can enſue from the knowledge 
of. the irregularity of Johnſon, guarded as I have 
ſtated it, than from knowing that Addiſon and 
Parnell were intemperate in the uſe of wine; 
which he himſelf, in his Lives of thoſe celebrated 
writers and pious men, has not forborne to 
record. 

It is not my intention to give a very- minute 
detail of the particulars of Johnſon's remaining 
days, of whom it was now evident, that the criſs 
was faſt approaching, when he muſt © die like men 
and fall like one of the Princes.” Yet it will be 
inſtructive, as well as gratifying to the curioſity 


of my readers, to record a few circumſtances, on 
the authenticity of which they may perfectly rely, 


as i have been at the utmoſt pains to obtain al 
accurate account of his laſt illneſs, from the belt 
authority. 

DIG; 8 Dr. Brockleſby, Dr. Warren, 
and Dr, Butter, phyſicians, generouſly .attended 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 192. big 
| - Wy 


ionally 

his chara 
R, as Si 
hat what 
nary ea 


DR. JOHNSON. 

him, without accepting any fees, as did Mr. 
Cruikſhank, ſurgeon; and all that could be done 
from profeſſional {kill and ability, was tried, to 
prolong a life ſo truly valuable. He himſelf, 
indeed, having, on account of his very bad con- 
| Wl fiicution, been perpetually applying himſelf to 
| Wl nedical inquiries, , united his own efforts with 
; Wl thoſe of the gentlemen who attended him; and 
N imagining that the dropſical collection of water 
- Wl vbich oppreſſed him, might be drawn off by 
making inciſions in his body, he, with his uſual 
reſolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he 
thought that his ſurgeon had done it too tenderly *. 

About eight or ten days before his death, when 
Dr. Brockleſby paid him his morning viſit, he 
ſeemed very low and deſponding, and ſaid, « I 
have been as a dying man all night.” He then 
emphatically broke out, in the words of Shak- 
peare, : 


t | A ; . . 
- « Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ; 
ing any | 
10 Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow ; 
1 : 
id « Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
" And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
R cc Cleanis the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 'F; 
Juty 55 : i | 
4 “Which weighs upon the heart ? * 
eh, | 


1 a0 * This bold experiment, Sir John Hawkins has related in 
bel ſuch a manner as to ſuggeſt a charge againſt Johnſon of inten- 

tonally haſtening his end; a charge ſo very inconſiſtent with 
bis character in every reſpeR, that it is injurious even to refute 
t, as Sir John has thought it neceſſary to do, It is evident, 
hat what Johnſon did in hope of relief, indicated an extraor. 
nary eagerneſs to retard his diſſolution. 
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1784. To which Dr. Brockleſby readily anſwered, 68 | 


a 

55 che ſame great poet: : — 
cc —— therein the patient „ " 

cc Muſt miniſter to himſelf.” W tell 
Johnſon expreſſed himſelf much ſatisfied with de Ba 
application. 5 
On another day after this, when talking on the tha 
ſubject of prayer, Dr. Brockleſby repeated fron MW t 
Juvenal, 5 
| wot 

« Orandum ef, ut fit mens Jana in corpore Jan," i one 


and ſo on to the end of the tenth ſatire; but in W Joh 
running it quickly over, he happened, in the MI eſta 
line, cop 


& Qui fpatium vitæ extremum inter munera ponat, 


to pronounce /upremum for extremum ; at which WM Jon: 
Johnſon's critical ear inſtantly took offence, ani is 
diſcourſing vehemently on the unmetrical effect d 


ſuch a lapſe, he ſhewed himſelf as full as ever a (oven 
the ſpirit of the grammarian. Efq. 


aving no near relations, it had been for ſone 8 
time Johnſon's intention to make a liberal proviſo .. 
for his faithful ſervant, Mr, Francis Barben poun- 
whom he looked upon as particularly under Ji ment 
protection, and whom he had all along treated * 
truly as an humble friend. Having aſked Dt "4h 
Brockleſby. what would be a proper annuity A bockt 
a favourite ſervant, and being anſwered that i roun: 
muſt depend on the circumſtances of the maſts _ 


and, that in the caſe of a nobleman, fiſty pound 


Da. JOHNSON. 
bear was conſidered as an adequate reward for 


ſon,) ſhall I be nobiliſſimus, for I mean to leave 
Frank ſeventy pounds a year, and I deſire you to 
tell him fo.” It is ſtrange, however, to think, 
that Johnſon was not free from that general 
weakneſs of being averſe to execute a will, fo 
that he delayed it from time to time ; and had it 
not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly urging 
it, I think it is probable that his kind reſolution 
would not have been fulfilled. After making 
one, which, as Sir John Hawkins informs us, 
extended no further than the promiſed annuity, 
in Johnſon's final diſpoſition of his property was 
the Wl eftabliſhed by a Will and Codicil, of which 
copies are ſubjoined *, RS 


_ The 


3 « Ty THE NAME OF Gop, AMEN. I, SAMUEL 


hich JonNsox, being in full poſſeſſion of my faculties, but fearing _. 
aul his night may put an end to my life, do ordaiu this my. laſt 


ad Will and Teſtament, I bequeath to God, a ſoul polluted with 


many ſins, but I hope purified by ]zsus Cuntsr.—T leave 


er a ſeven hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of Bennet Langton, 


Com Mr. Perkins, brewers; one hundred and fifty pounds in the 

Fu hands of Dr. Percy, Biſhop of Dromore ; one thouſand pounds, 
28 three per cent. annuities, in the publick funds; and one hundred 
arbel, 


pounds now lying by me in ready money: all theſe before- 
mentioned ſums and property I leave, I ſay, to Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Six John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, of 
Doors Commons, in truſt, for the following uſes : — That is to 
lay, to pay to the repreſentatives of the late William Inpys, 
bookſeller, in St, Paul's Church- yard, the ſum of two hundred 
pounds ; to Mrs, White, my ſemale ſervant, one hundred pounds 
ſock. in the three per cent. annuities aforeſaid. The reſt of the 


Eſq. three hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and - 


aforeſaid ſums of money and property, together with my books, 
Pate, and bouſe. hold fyrnitgre, I Jeave to the befoze-mentioned 
| Six 


63x 
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many years' faithful ſervice; e Then, (ſaid John- — | 
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The conſideration of numerous papers of which 
he was poſſeſſed, ſeems to have ſtruck Johnſon's 


mind, 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William 
Scott, alſo in truſt, to be applied, after paying my debts, to 
the uſe of Francis Barber, my man-ſervant, a negro, in ſuch a 
manner as they ſhall judge moſt fit and available to his benefit, 
And I appoint the aforeſaid Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, ſole executors of this my 
lat will and teſtament, hereby revoking all former wills and 
teſtaments whatever. In witneſs whereof I hereunto ſubſcribe 
my name, and affix my ſeal, this eighth day of December, 1784. 

| | © SAM. JOHNSON, (L.,S.) 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, declared, and delivered, by the 
ſaid teſtator, as his laſt will and teſtament, in the preſence 
of us, the word zws being firſt inſerted in the oppoſite 
Page. *© GEORGE STRAHAN, 

«© JoHN DESMOULINS,” 


« By way of Codicil to my laſt Will and Teſtament, J, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, give, deviſe, and bequeath, my meſſuage orte. 
nement ſituate at Lichfield,in the county of Stafford, with the appur- 
tenances, in the tenure or occupation of Mrs, Bond, of Lichkeld 
aforeſaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my execu- 
tors, in truſt, to ſell and diſpoſe of the ſame; and the money 
ariſing from ſuch ſale I give and bequeath as follows, viz. to 


- "Thomas and Benjamin, the ſons of Fiſher Johnſon, late of 


Leiceſter, and Whiting, daughter of 'Thomas Johnſon, 
late of Coventry, and the grand-daughter of the ſaid Thomas 
Johnſon, one full and equal fourth part each ; but in caſe there 
ſhall be more grand-daughters than one of the ſaid Thomas 
Johnſon, living at the time of my deceaſe, I give and bequeath the 
part or ſhare of thatone to and equally between ſuch grand-daugh- 
ters. Igive and bequeathto the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, neat 
Froom, in the county of Somerſet, the ſum of one hundred pounds, 
requeſting him to apply the ſame towards the maintenance of Eliza- 
beth Herne, a lunatick. I alſo give and bequeath to my god-chil- 
dren, the ſon and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each of 
them, one hundred pounds of my ſtock in the three per cel, 
conſolidated annuities, to be applied and diſpoſed of by 1 5 
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DR. JOHNSON. 
mind with a ſudden anxiety, and as they were in 
great confuſion, it is much to be lamented that he Brac 75. 
5 had ; 


the diſcretion of my Executors, in the education or ſettlement 
in the world of them my ſaid legatees. Alſo I give and be. 
queath to Sir John Hawkins, one of my Executors, the Annales 
Eccleſiaſtici of Baronius, and Holinſhed's and Stowe's Chroni- 
cles, and alſo an octavo Common Prayer-Book. To Bennet 
Langton, Eſq. I give and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, my great French Dictionary, by Marti- 
niere, and my own copy of my folio Engliſh Dictionary, of the 
laſt reviſion. To Dr. William Scott, one of my Executors, the 
Dictionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius's edition of the Greek 
Poets, To Mr. Windham, Poetz Græci Heroici per Henri- 
cum Stephanum. To the Reverend Mr. Strahan, vicar of Iſling- 
ton, in Middleſex, Mill's Greek Teſtament, Beza's Greek 
Teſtament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek 
Bible, by Wechelius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brockleſby, Dr. 
Butter, and Mr. Cruikſhank, the ſurgeon who attended me, Mr. 
Holder, my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Eſq. Mrs. Gardiner, 


of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. Hoole, and the 


Reverend Mr. Hoole, his ſon, each a book at their election, to 
keep as a token of remembrance. I alfo give and bequeath to 
Mr. John Deſmoulins, two hundred pounds conſolidated three 
fer cent. annuities :' and to Mr. Saſtres, the Italian maſter, the 
ſum of five pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for his own 
uſe. And whereas the ſaid Bennet Langton hath agreed, in 
conſideration of the ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, 
mentioned in my Will to be in his hands, to grant and ſecure an 
annuity of ſeventy pounds payable during the life of me and my 
ſervant, Francis Barber, and the life of the ſurvivor of us, to 
Mr, George Stubbs, in truſt for us; my mind and will is, that 
in caſe of my deceaſe before the ſaid agreement ſhall be perfected, 
the ſazd ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, and the boad 
for ſecuring the ſaid ſum, ſhall go to the ſaid Francis Barber; and 
hereby give and bequath to him the ſame, in lieu of the be- 
. queſt in his favour, contained in my ſaid Will. And I hereby 
empower my executors to deduct and retain all expences that 
tall or may be occurred in the execution of my ſaid Will, or of 
2 this Codicil thereto, out of ſuch eſtate aud effects as I ſhall die 
he pciked of. All the reſt, reſidue, and remainder, of my eſtate 
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. Piety itſelf, 


| bequeſt to Francis Barber at a ſum little ſhort of fifteen hund 


him by Mr. Langton, in conſideration of ſeven hundred and it 


THE LITE. Or 
had not entruſted ſome faithful and diſcreet perſon 
with the care and ſelection of them; _— 
which, 


tral 
and effects, 1 give and bequeath to my ſaid Executors, in 
for the ſaid Francis Barber, his Executors and Adminiſtraton 
Witneſs my 1 and ſeal, this ninth day of December, 1784 
. „Sau. JOHNSON, (ES) 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, declared, and delivered, by 
ſaid Samuel Johnſon, as, and for a Codicil to his laſt Wil 
and Teſtament, in the preſence of us, who, in his preſenc, 
and at his requeſt, and alſo in the preſence of each * 
have hereto ſubſcribed our names as witneſſes. 

« Johx COPLEY«. » 
« WILLIAM Gisson 
„ Hengy Col.“ 


Upon theſe teſtamentary deeds it is . to make a few d 
ſervations. | 
His expreſs declaration with his dying breath as a Chriſti 
as it had been often practiſed in ſuch ſolemn writings, was of el 
conſequence from this great man; for the conviction of 4 mi 5 
equally acute and ſtrong, might well overbalance the doubts0 
others, who were his contemporaries. The expreſſion” pellun 
may, to ſome, convey an impreſſion of more than ordinary ci 
tamination; but that is not warranted by its genuine meaning, 
appears from * The Rambler,” No. 42. The fame word 
uſed in the will of Dr. Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, who" 


His legacy of two hundred pounds to the repealantaia | 
Mr. Innys, bookſeller, in St. Paul's Church yard, proceed 
from a very worthy motive. He told Sir John Hawkins, that! 
father having become a bankrupt, Mr. Innys had aſſiſted i 
with money or credit to continue his buſineſs. This, | 
he,) I conſider as an, obligation on me to be grateful to his 
ſcendants.“ * 

The amount of his property proved to be conſiderably m 
than he had ſuppoſed it to be. Sir John Hawkins eftimates® 


pounds, including an annuity of ſeventy pounds to be pail 
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naſſes of them, with liude regard, as I appre- Fat. 7. 


| 7 hend, 


pounds, which Johnſon had lent to that gentleman, Sir John 
vi ſeems not a little angry at this bequeſt, and mutters <* a caveat 
againſt oſtentatious bounty and favour to negroes.” But ſurely 
wen a man has money entirely of his own acquiſition, eſpecially 
when he has no near relations, he may, without blame, diſpoſe 
of it as he pleaſes, and with great pfopriety toa faithful ſervant, 
Mr. Barber, by the recommendation of his maſter, retired to 
Lichfield, where he might paſs the relt of his days in comfort. 
It has been objected that Johnſon has omitted many of his beſt 
friends, when leaving books to ſeveral as tokens of his laſt re- 


Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the Authour of this Work, anch 
others who were intimate with him, are not to be found in his 
Will. This may be accounted for by confidering, that as he 
was very near his diſſolution at the time, he probably mentioned 
ſuch as happened to occur to him; and that he may have recol- 
u edted, that he had formerly ſhewn others fuch proofs of his 
real regard, that it was not neceſſary to crowd his Will with their 
names. Mrs. Lucy Porter was much diſpleaſed that nothing was 
left to her; but beſides what I have now ſtated, ſhe ſhould have 
conſidered, that ſhe had left nothing to Johnſon by her Will, 
which was made during his life · time, as appeared at her deceaſe. 
His enumerating ſeveral perſons in one groupe, and leaving 


given oecaſion to a curious queſtion as to the order of choice, had 
they not luckily ſixed on different books. His library, thougk 
by no means handſome in its appearance, was ſold by Mr, 
Chriſtie, for two hundred and forty- ſeven pounds, nine ſhillings; 
many people being deſirous to have a book which had belonged 
to Johnſon. In many of them he had written little notes: ſome- 
times tender memorials of his departed wife; as, This was 
dear Tetty's book: ſometimes occaſional remarles of different 
forts, Mr. Lyſons, of Clifford's Inn, has favoured me with the 
two following : 

In Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion, by Bryan Duppa, 
Lord Biſhop of Winton,” * Preces guidam videtur OI trac- 
faſſe; pero non inauditus,"" 


membrance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Burney, 


them © each a book at their election, might poſſibly have 


In 
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hend, to diſcrimination. Not that I ſuppoſe ve 
have thus been deprived of any compoſitions 
which he had ever intended for the publick eye; 
but, from what eſcaped the flames, I judge that 
many curious circumſtances relating both to himſelf 
and other literary characters, have periſhed. _.. 
Two very valuable articles, I am ſure, we have 
loſt, . which were two quarto volumes, containing 
a full, fair, and moſt particular account of his 
own life, from his earlieſt recollection. I owned 
to him, that having accidentally ſeen them, I had 
read a great deal in them; and apologizing for 


the liberty I had taken, aſked him if J could 


help it. He placidly anſwered, © Why, Sir, I do got 
think you could have helped it.” I ſaid that J had, 
for once in my life, felt half an inclination 
to commit theft. It had come into my mind to 
carry off thoſe two volumes, and never ſee him 
more. Upon my. inquiring how this would have 
affected him, Sir, (ſaid he,) I believe I ſhould 
have gone mad.“ | >a] 


During 


In «© The Roſicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John Heydon, 
Gent.” prefixed to which are ſome verſes addreſſed to the authour, 
ſigned Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. Ex. Oxon. * Theſe Latit 
verſes avere written to Hobbes by Bathurſt, upon his Treatiſe 
Human Nature, and have ho relation to the 500.4 adi 


fraud. 


4 One of theſe volumes, Sir John Hawkins informs us, be 
put into his pocket ; for which the excuſe he ſtates is, that he 
meant to preſerve it from falling into the hands of a perlon 
whom he deſcribes ſo as to make it ſofficiently clear who 


meant; © having ſtrong reaſons, (ſaid he,) to ſuſpect that this 


man might find and make an ill uſe of the book.” Why Sit 


John ſhould ſuppoſe that the gentleman alluded to would act in 


this manner, he has not thought fit to explain. But what he did 
5 | was 
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friends. Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative of 
what paſſed in the viſits which he paid him 
during that time, from the 1oth of November to 
the 13th of December, the day of his death, inclu- 
five, and has favoured me with a peruſal of it, with 
permiſſion to make extracts, which I have done. 
Nobody was more attentive to him than Mr. 
Langton, to whom he tenderly ſaid, Te teneam mo- 
riens deficiente manu. And I think it highly to the 

| honour of Mr. Windham, that his important 
occupations as an active ſtateſman did not prevent 
him from paying aſſiduous reſpect to the dying 
Sage whom he revered. Mr. Langton informs 
me, that, © one day he found Mr. Burke and 
four or five more friends fitting with Johnſon. 
Mr. Burke ſaid to him, J am afraid, Sir, ſuch a 
number of us may be oppreſſive to you. No, 
Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) it is not ſo; and J muſt be in 

a wretched ſtate, indeed, when your company 
would not be a delight to me.“ Mr. Burke, in a 


was not approved of by Johnſon; who, upon being acquainted 
of it without delay by a friend, expreſſed great indignation, and 
warmly inſiſted on the book being delivered up; and, afterwards, 
in the ſuppoſition of his miſſing it, without knowing by 
whom it had been taken, he ſaid, Sir, I ſhould have gone out 
of the world diſtruſting half mankind,” Sir John next day 
Wrote a letter to Johnſon, aſſigning reaſons for his conduct; 
upon which Johnſon obſerved to Mr. Langton, *« Biſhop San 
derſon could not have dictated a better letter. I could almoſt 
lay, Melius eft fic penituiſſe quam non erräſſe. The agitation 
into which Johnſon was thrown by this incident, probably made 


him haſtily burn thoſe precious records which ' muſt ever be 
regretted. 


tremulous 
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During his laſt illneſs, Johnſon experienced the 1784. 


ſteady and kind attachment of his numerous ct. 
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1784 tremulougſvoice,expreflive of being very tenderly 


affected, replied, © My dear Sir, you have always 
been too good to me.” Immediately afterwards 
Keen neee enen 
the acquaintance of theſe two eminent men. | 
The following particulars, of his converſation, 
lin a fs 46 ; of his death, I give on the 
within a few days of his death, I g Yr 


* 


Erne "II a+ , $94 A = 
authority of Mr. John Nichols“: TE 
SE ei e 4 MA 


which ſhould have been inſerted in chronological order; but 


that they are before me, I ſhould 
7 „Which, Dow. Ws! 2 


ſorry to omit: 
&« In 1736, Di . Johnſon had a particular inclination to have 


F 


been engaged as an aſſiſtant to the Reverend Mr. Budworth, 


.. then bead maſtet of the Grammar- ſchool, at Brewobd, in dual 
© fordſhire, an excellent perſon, who poſſeſſsd evety talent of: 
perfect inſtructor of youth, in a degree which, (to uſe the word 
1+ of one of the brighteſt ornaments of Hterature, the Reverend 7 
Hurd, Biſhop of Worceſter,) has been rarely found in any 0 
that profeſſton ſince the days of Quintilian,” Mt. Budvorth 
who was lefs known in his life-time, from that obſcure fituation 
to which the eaprice of fortune oft condemns the men _ 
pliſhed characters, than his higheſt merit deferyed,” had 
bred under Mr. Blackwell, at Market Boſworth, where Jobnſo 
Vas ſome time an uſher z which might naturally lead to the i 
plication. Mr. Budworth was certainly no ſtranger to tis 
learning or abilities of Johnſon as he more than once _— 
his having been under the neceſſity of declining the — 
from an apprehenſion that the paralytick affeRtion, under w „ 
our great Philologiſt laboured through lite, might 9 | 
object of imitation or of ridicule, among his pupils. TJ 
Budworth, his grandſon; has confirmed to me this an 4 
« Among the early aſſociates of Johnſon, at St. John's C | 
was Samuel Boyſe, well known by his ingenious po_—_ 
and not leſs noted for his imprudence. It was not _ " 
Boyſe to be a cuſtomer. to the /pawnbroker. On one oy : 
occaſions, Dr. Johnſon collecled a ſum of money to redeem! 
friend's clothes, which in two days after wefe pawned ag 
I The ſum, (ſaid Johnſon,) was collected by inpences, at 2 
when to me ſixpence was a ſerious conſideration, « Speak 
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« He ſaid, that the Parliamentary Debates were 
the only part of- his writings which then gave 
him any compunction; but that at the time he 
wrote them, he had no conception he was impoſing 
upon the world, though they were frequently 
written from very ſlender materials, and often 
from none at all, the mere coinage of his own 
imagination. He never wrote any part of his 
works with equal velocity. Three columns of 
the Magazine, in an hour, was no uncommon 
effort, which was faſter than moſt perſons could 
have tranſcribed that quantity. 


« Speaking one day of a perſon for whom he had a real friend- 
; WT flip, but in whom vanity was ſome what too predominant, he 


, WY obſerved, that © Kelly was ſo fond of diſplaying on his fide-board 


„de plate which he poſſeſſed, that he added to it his ſpurs, For 


careleſſneſs of Boſwell's ſervant, they were dropyed from the end 
of the boat, on our return from the Iſle of Sky.“ 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock, having been in- 
troduced to Dr. Johnſon, by Mr. Nichols, ſome years before his 
death, thus expreſſed himſelf in a letter to that gentleman : 


the * How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me 
wel in introducing me to Dr. Johnſon! Tantùum vidi Virgilium. 
ven, WY bot to have ſeen him, and to have received a teſtimony of reſpect 


from him, was enough, I recolleR all the converſation, and ſhall 
never forget one of his expreſſions, —Speaking of Dr. Pt, 

prain (whoſe writings, I ſaw, he eſtimated at a low rate,) he ſaid, 
Lou have proved him as deficient in probzty as he is in learning. 
I called him an * Index- ſcbolar; but he was not willing to 
allow him a claim even to that merit. He ſaid, that © he bor- 
owed from thoſe who had been borrowers themſelves, and did 


others. I often think of our ſhort, but precious, viſit to this 
picat man. I ſhall conſider it as a kind of an era in my life.“ 


Vol. HM. «Of 


my part, (ſaid he,) I never was maſter of a pair of ſpurs, but 
once; and they are now at the bottom of the ocean. By the 


pot know that the miſtakes he adopted had been anſwered by 
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te Of his friend Cave, he always ſpoke with great 


affection. © Yet, (ſaid he,) Cave, (who never Mr. E 
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Gentleman's Magazine,) was a penurious pay- 
maſter ; he would contract for lines by the hundred, 
and expect the long hundred ; but he was a good 
man, and always delighted to have his friends at 
his table.” 

« When talking of a regular edition of his Own 
works, he faid, that he had power, [from the 
bookſellers, ] to print ſuch an edition, if his health 
admitted it; but had no power to aſſign over am 
edition, unleſs he could add notes, and fo alter 
them as to make them new works; which his 
ſtate of health forbade him to think of. I may 
poſſibly live, (ſaid he,) or rather breath, three 
days, or perhaps three weeks; but find myſelf 
daily and gradually weaker.” 

« He ſaid at another time, three or four days 

only before his death, ſpeaking of the little fear he 
had of undergoing a chirurgical operation, 
would give one of theſe legs for a year more df 
life, I mean of comfortable life, not ſuch as that whidl 
I now ſuffer ;—and lamented much his inability u 
read during his hours of reſtleſſneſs. * I uſe 
formerly, (he added,) when ſleepleſs in bed, / 
read like a Turk. _ 

« Whilſt confined by his laſt illneſs, it was ht 
regular practice to have the church-ſervice read u 
him, by ſome attentive and friendly Divine 
Mr. Hoole performed this kind office in i 
preſence for the laſt time, when, by his own deſi 
no more than the Litany was read; in which M 
reſponſes were in the deep and ſonorous voice * 

1 


Di. JOHNSON. | 

Mr. Boſwell has occaſionally noticed, and with the 
moſt profound devotion that can be imagined. 
His hearing not being quite perfect, he more than 
once interrupted Mr. Hoole, with © Louder, 
my dear Sir, louder, I entreat you ; or you pray 
in vain '—and, when the ſervice was ended, he, 
with great carneſtneſs, turned round to an excellent 
lady who was preſent, faying, © I thank you, 
Madam, very heartily, for your kindneſs in join- 
ing me in this ſolemn exerciſe. Live well, I 
conjure you; and you will not feel the compunc- 
tion at the laſt, which I now feel.“ So truly 
umble were the thoughts which this great and '” 
good man entertained of his own approaches to = 
Krloious perfection. 
« He was earneſtly invited to publiſh a volume 
of Devotional Exerciſes, but this, (though he 
liſtened to the propoſal with much complacency, 
and a large ſum of money was offered for it,) he 
declined, from motives of the ſincereſt modeſty. 

He ſeriouſly entertained the thought of tranſ- 
lating Thuanus, He often talked to me on the 
ubject ; and once, in particular, when I was rather 
viking that he would favour the world, and gratify 
is N by a Life of Spenſer, (which he 
ſeid that he would readily have done, had he been 

e to obtain any new materials for the purpoſe,) 
$1 e added, I have been thinking again, Sir, of 
bonus: it would not be the laborious taſk which : 
jou have ſuppoſed it. I ſhould have no trouble 
ut that of dictation, which would be performed 
6 ſpecdily as an amanuenſis could write.“ 
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It is to the mutual credit of Johnſon and Divine 
of different communions, that although he wa 
a ſteady Church-of-England man, there wag, 
NG. much agreeable intercourſe between 
him and them. Let me particularly name the late 
Mr. La Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian 
profeſſion. His intimacy with the Engliſh Bene. 
dictines, at Paris, has been mentioned; and as 
additional proof of the charity in which he live 
with good men of the Romiſh Church, I am hapy 


in this opportunity of recording his friendſhip wit 


the Reverend Thomas Huſſey, D.D. His Catho- 
lick Majeſty's Chaplain of Embaſly at the Cour 
of London, that very reſpectable man, eminent 
not only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher 
but for his various abilities and acquiſitions, 

Nay, though Johnſon loved a Preſbyterian the leal 
of all, this did not prevent his having a long and 
uninterrupted focial connection with the Reverend 
Dr. James Fordyce, who, ſince his death hal 

gratefully celebrated him in a warm ſtrain d l 
devotional cornpoſition. 

Amidſt the melancholy clouds which hung on 
the dying Johnſon, his charaReriſtical 'mannd 
ſhewed itſelf on different occaſions. 

When Dr. Warren, in the uſual ſtyle, bop 
that he was better; his anſwer was, No, % 


you cannot conceive with what acceleration 

advance towards death.” 

A man whom he had never "2 before i 

employed one night to fit up with him. Bei 

aſked next morning how he liked his attendat 

the fellows 1 
nel 


his anſwer was, „Not at all, Sir: 
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ideot; he is as aukward as a turn- ſpit when firſt 1784. , 
put into the wheel, and as ſleepy as a dormouſe.“ N 
| Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conve- 
niently to ſupport him, he thanked him for his 
WM kindneſs, and ſaid, That will 3 that a 
1 pillow can do.” 
| He repeated with great ſpirit a poem, conſiſting 
of about fifteen ſtanzas, in four lines, in alternate 
1 rhyme, which he ſaid he had compoſed ſome 
bears before, on occaſion of a rich, extravagant 
young gentleman' s coming of age ; ſaying he had 
never repeated it but once ſince he compoſed it, 
and had given but one copy of it. From the 
ſpecimen which Mrs. Piozzi has exhibited of it“, 
it is much to be wiſhed that the world could ſee 
the whole. Indeed, I. can ſpeak from my own 
knowledge ; for having had the pleaſure to read it, I 
found it to be a piece of exquiſite fatire,conveyed in a 
ſtrain of pointed vivacity and humour, and in a 
manner of which no other inſtance is to be found 
Johnſon's writings. After deſcribing the 
ridiculous and ruinous career of a wild ſpendthrift, 
e conſoles him with this reflection: 


Etat. 75 


4 0 may hang or drown at laſt.” 


As he opened a note which his ſervant brought 
to him, he ſaid, * An odd thought ſirtkes me ;— 
ve ſhall receive no letters in the grave.“ | 

He requeſted three things of Sir Joſhua 
deynolds: To forgive him thirty pounds which 
e had borrowed of him ;—to read the Bible; 
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1784. and never to uſe his pencil on a Sunday. Si uſed 
Joſhua readily acquieſced. | preſl 
Indeed he ſhewed. the greateſt anxiety for the I more 
irn improvement of his friends, to whom hou] 
he diſcourſed of its infinite conſequence. He debil 
begged of Mr. Hoole to think of what he had thing 
ſaid, and to commit it to writing: and, upon TI 
being afterwards aſſured that this was done, MW his fi 
preſſed his hands, and in an earneſt tone thanked MW favou 
him. Dr. Brockleſby having attended him with fadtio 
the utmoſt aſſiduity and kindneſs as his phyſicia i That 
and friend, he was peculiarly deſirous that thi is V 

\ : gentleman ſhould not entertain any looſe ſpecu-M caſily 
| lative notions, but be confirmed in the truths off and h 
Chriſtianity, and inſiſted on his writing down uM charg 
his preſence, as nearly as he could collect it, the M. 
| import of what paſſed on the ſubject ; and D allura 
| Brockleſby having complied with the requeſt, lM Jon! 
[ made him ſign the paper, and urged him to ke ſo till 
it in his own cuſtody as long as he lived. 


Johnſon, with that native fortitude, which Dr. 
amidſt all his bodily diſtreſs and mental ſuffering #»vati: 
never forſook him, aſked Dr. Brockleſky, as iO *<<0u! 
man in whom he had confidence, to tell hin * 
plainly whether he could recover. Give Mere 
(ſaid he) a direct anſwer.” The Doctor havin his fai 
firſt aſked him if he could bear the whole true of 
which way ſoever it might lead, and being anſwer F 
that he could, declred that, in his opinion,! faith f 
could not recover without a miracle. © Tall gc 
(aid Johnſon,) I will take no more phyſick, & manki 
even my opiates; for I have prayed that I . H 
render up my ſoul to Gop unclouded,” In lis Se 


4H h reſolution he perſevered, and, at the ſame 1 
YH k 
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ved only the weakeſt kinds of ſuſtenance. Being 


preſſed by Mr. Windham to take ſomewhat T 75. 


more generous nouriſhment, left too low a diet 
1 W ſhould have the very effect which he dreaded, by 
e debilitating his mind, he ſaid, I will take any 
(I thing but inebriating ſuſtenance.” 

n The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who was the ſon of 
„his friend, and had been always one of his great 
dM favourites, had, during his laſt illneſs, the ſatiſ- 
h faction of contributing to ſoothe and comfort him. 
That gentleman's houſe, at Iſlington, of which he 
is Vicar, afforded Johnſon, occaſionally and 
caſily, an agreeable change of place and freſh air 
and he attended alſo upon him in town in the diſ- 
charge of the ſacred offices of his profeſſion. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable 
aſſurance, that, after being in much agitation, 
Johnſon became quite compoſed, and continued 
lo till his death. 


Dr. Brockleſby, who will not be ſuſpected of 
fanaticiſm, obliged me with the following 
accounts: 

« For ſome time before his death, all his fears 
were calmed and abſorbed by the prevalence of 
his faith, and his truſt in the merits and propitia- 
tion of IESuSs CHRIST. | 

He talked often to me about the neceſlity of 
faith in the ſacrifice of Ixsus, as neceſſary beyond 
all good works whatever, for the ſalvation of 
mankind, 

He preſſed me to ſtudy Dr. Clarke, and to read 
his Sermons, I aſked him why he preſſed Dr. 
Yy4 1 Clarke, 


1784. 


fulleſt on the propitiatory ſacrifice.” | 
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Clarke, an Arian”, © Becauſe, (ſaid he,) he is 


| Johnſon having thus in his mind the true Chrif. 
tian ſcheme, at once rational and conſolatory, 
uniting juſtice and mercy in the DrviniTyY, with 
the improvement of human nature, previous to his 
receiving the Holy Sacrament in his apartment, 
compoſed and fervently uttered this prayer *: 

« Almighty and moſt merciful Father, I am 
now, as to human eyes it ſeems, about to com. 
memorate, for the laſt time, the death of thy 
Son Jxsus Cnxisr, our Saviour and Redeemer, 
Grant, O Lob, that my whole hope and confi- 
dence may be in his merits, and thy mercy ; 
enforce and accept my imperfe& repentance; 
make this commemoration available to the con- 
firmation of my faith, the eſtabliſhment of my 
hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
make the death of thy Son Jzsus Car1sT effectual 


The change of his ſentiments with regard to Dr, Clarke, i 
thus mentioned to me in a letter from the late Dr, Adams, 
Maſter of Pembroke College, Oxford.— The Doctor's preju- 
dices were the ſtrongeſt, and certainly in another ſenſe the 
weakeſt, that ever poſſeſſed a ſenſible man, You know his ex- 
treme zeal for orthodoxy. But did you ever hear what he told 
me himſelf? That he had made it a rule not to admit Dr, 
Clarke's name in his Dictionary. This, however, wore of. 
At ſome diſtance of time he adviſed with me what books he 
ſhould read in defence of the Chriftian Religion, I recom- 

' mended * Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
as the beſt of the kind; and I find in what is called his,* Prayem 
and Meditations,* that he was frequently employed in the latt | 
part of his time in reading Clarke's Sermons,” | 

8 The Reverend Mr. Strahan took care to have it preſerved 
and has inſerted it in * Prayers and Meditations,” p. 216. ; 
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to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and 
pardon the multitude of my offences. Bleſs my 
friends; have mercy upon all men. Support 
me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakneſs, 
and at the hour of death ; and receive me, at my 
death, to everlaſting happineſs, for the ſake of 
Jesus CHRIST. Amen,” 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made 


en 


1784. 


—— 
Etat. Tye | 


his will on the 8th and gth of December, and ſettled 


all his worldly affairs, he languiſhed till Monday, 
the 13th of that month, when he expired, about 
ſeven o'clock in the evening, with ſo little apparent 
pain that his attendants hardly perceived when his 
diſſolution took place. 


Of his laſt moments, my brother, Thomas 
David, has furniſhed me with the e parti- 
culars: 

cc The Doctor, from the time that he was 
certain his death was near, appeared to be perfectly 
reſigned, was ſeldom or never fretful or out of 
temper, and often ſaid to his faithful ſervant, 
who gave me this account, * Attend, Francis, to 
the ſalvation of your ſoul, which is the object of 
greateſt importance:* he alſo explained to him 
paſſages in the ſcripture, and ſeemed to have 
pleaſure in talking upon religious ſubjects. 


On Monday, the 13th of December, the day 


on which he died, a Miſs Morris, daughter to a 
particular friend of his, called, and ſaid to Francis, 
that ſhe begged to be permitted to ſee the Doctor, 
that ſhe might earneſtly requeſt him to give her 
his bleſſing. Francis went into his room, followed 
by the young lady, and delivered the meſſage. 

4 . The 
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1784. The Doctor turned himſelf in the bed, and ſaid, 
. © Gop bleſs you, my dear!” Theſe were the laſt 


words he ſpoke.—His difficulty of breathing in- 
creaſed till about ſeven o'clock in the evening, 
when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Deſmoulins, who 
were fitting in the room, obſerving that the 


noiſe he made in breathing had ceaſed, went to 


the bed, and found he was dead.” 


About two days after his death, the following 


very agreeable account was communicated to Mr. 


Malone, in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, 
to whom I am much obliged for granting me 
permiſſion to introduce it in my Work. 


ce Dzar SIR, , 

« Since I ſaw you, I have had a long 
converſation with Cawſton?, who ſat up with Dr. 
Johnſon, from nine o'clock, on Sunday evening, 
till ten o'clock, on Monday morning. And, 
from what I can gather from him, it ſhould ſeem, 
that Dr. Johnſon was perfectly compoſed, fteady 
in hope, and reſigned to death. At the interval 
of each hour, they aſſiſted him to fit up in his 
bed, and move his legs, which were in much 
pain; when he regularly addreſſed himſelf to 
fervent prayer ; and though, ſometimes, his voice 
failed him, his ſenſes never did, during that time. 
The only ſuſtenance he received, was cyder and 


water. He ſaid his mind was prepared, and the 


time to his diſſolution ſeemed long. At fix in the 
morning, he enquired the hour, and, on being 


9 Servant to the Right Honourable William Windham. N 
| : informed, 
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informed, ſaid that all went on regularly, and he 
felt he had but a few hours to live. 


« At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted 


from Cawſton, ſaying, © You ſhould not Yetain 
Mr. Windham's ſervant. —I thank you ;—bear 
my remembrance to your maſter.” Cawſton ſays, 
that no man could appear more collected, more 


devout, or leſs terrified at the thoughts of the 


approaching minute. 

« This account, which is ſo much more agreea- 
ble than, and fomewhat different from, yours, 
has given us the ſatisfaction of thinking that that 
great man died as he lived, full of reſignation, 
ſtrengthened in faith, and joyful in hope.“ 


A few days before his death, he had aſked Sir 
John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he 
ſhould be buried; and on being anſwered, 
« Doubtleſs, in Weſtminſter-Abbey,” ſeemed to 
feel a ſatisfaction, very natural to a poet, and, 
indeed, in my opinion, very natural to every man 
of any imagination, who has no family ſepulchre 
in which he can be laid with his fathers. Accord- 
ingly, upon Monday, December 20, his remains 
were depoſited in that noble and renowned edifice ; 
and over his grave was placed a large blue flag- 
ſtone, with this inſcription : 


«SAMUEL JoHNsON, LL. D. 
« Obit x11 die Decemòris, 
« Hund Domini 
© M. DCC. LXXXIV. 
% /Etatis ſue Lxxv. 
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His funeral was attended by a reſpectable 
number of his friends, particularly ſuch of the 
members of THE LrrERARY CLuB as were then 
intown ; and was alſo honoured with the preſence 
of ſeveral of the Reverend Chapter of Weſtmin- 
ſter. Mr. Burke, Sir Joſeph Banks, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, and 
Mr. Colman, bore his pall. His ſchool-fellow, 
Dr. Taylor, performed the mournful office of 
reading the burial ſervice. 


I truſt, I ſhall not be accuſed of affectation, 
when I declare, that I find myſelf unable to 
expreſs all that I felt upon the loſs of ſuch a 
« Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend,” I ſhall 
therefore, not ſay one word of my own, but adopt 
thoſe of an eminent friend, which he uttered with 
an abrupt felicity, ſuperiour to. all ſtudied com- 
poſitions :— He has made a chaſm, which 
not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing 
has a tendency to fill up.—Johnſon is dead.— 
Let us go to the next beſt :—there is nobody 
no man can be ſaid to put you in mind of John- 
fon.” 6 FN 1. 

As Johnfon had abundant homage paid. to him 
during his lie”, ſo no writer in this ae. 


7 Beſide the Dedications to him by Dr. Goldſmith, X 
Reverend Dr. Franklin, and the Reverend Mr. Wilon yr : 
have mentioned according to their dates, there was one 4 
lady, of a verſification of Aningait and Ajut, and on | 
the ingenious Mr. Walker, of his“ Rhetorical Grammar. 3 
have introduced into this work ſeveral compliments paid to 


: : of them 
in the writings of his contemporaries ; but the number of ther 
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had ſuch an aceumulation of literary honours after 
his death. A ſermon upon that event, was preached 
| in 


is ſo great, that we may fairly ſay that there was almoſt a general 
tribute, 

Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to him by Colonel 
Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh ; who, on the banks 
of a rivulet in his Park, where Johnſon delighted to ſtand and 
repeat verſes, erected an urn with the following inſcription ; 


This ſpot was often dignified by the preſence of 
«© SAMUEL JoRHNSON, LL. D. | 
«hoſe moral writings, exactly conformable to the precepts of 
« Chriſtianity, 
« Give ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.“ 


As no inconſiderable circumſtance of his fame, we muſt 
reckon the extraordinary zeal of the artiſts to extend and perpe= 
tate his image. I can enumerate a baſt by Mr. Nollekens, 
and the many caſts which are made from it; ſeveral pictures by 
Ur Joſhua Reynolds, from one of which, in the poſſeſſion ot 
h the Duke of Dorſet, Mr. Humphry executed a beautiful minia- 


ture in enamel ; one by Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Sir Joſhua's 


8 liter; one by Mr. Zoffani; and one by Mr. Opie; and the 
— following engravings of his portrait: 1. One by Cooke, from 
as dir Joſhua, for the Proprietors' edition of his folio Dictionary. 
—2, One from ditto, by ditto, for their quarto edition.—3. 

aft One from Opie, by Heath, for Harriſon's edition of his Dic- 
| tonary,—4, One from Nolleken's buſt of him, by Bartolozzi, 
im ber Fielding's quarto edition of his Dictionary.—5. One ſmall, 
ver irom Harding, by Trotter, for his “ Beauties. —6. One ſmall 
Mi irom Sir Joſhua, by Trotter, for his“ Lives of the Poets. 
f 7. One ſmall, from Sir Joſhua, by Hall, for © The Rambler.” 
8. One ſmall, from an original drawing, in the poſſeſſion of 


N Mr. John Simco, etched by Trotter, for another edition of his 
ich Lives of the Poets.“ 9. One ſmall, no painter's name. etched 
by? by Taylor, for his Johnſoniana.— 10. One folio whole-lengtb, 
y with his oak-ſtick, as deſcribed in Boſwell's Tour,“ drawn 
150 and etched by Trotter.—1 1. One large mezzotinto, from Sir 
: Johua, by Doughty.—12. One large Roman head, from Sir 


Johua, by Marchi.— 13. One octavo, holding a book to his 
| eye, 
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in St. Mary's church, Oxford, before the Univer- 


firy, by the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen 
College®. 
both in proſe and verſe, which have been publiſhed 


The Lives, the Memoirs, the Eſſays, 


concerning him, would make many volumes, 
The numerous attacks too upon him, J conſider 
as part of his conſequence, upon the principle 
which he himſelf ſo well knew and aſſerted, 
Many who trembled at his preſence, were forward 
in aſſault, when they no longer apprehended 
When one of his little pragmatical foes 
was invidiouſly ſnarling at his fame, at Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's table, the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, 
with his uſual bold animation, „Aye, now that 


eye, from Sir Joſhua, by Hall, for his works,-14. One ſmall, 
from a drawing from the life, and engraved by Trotter, for his 
Life publiſhed by Kearſley.—1 5. One large, from Opie, by Mr, 
Townley, (brother of Mr. Townley, of the Commons, ) an inge- 
nious artiſt, who reſided ſome time at Berlin, and has the honour 
of being engraver to His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. This 
one of the fineſt mezzotintos that ever was executed ; and what 
renders it of extraordinary value, the plate was deſtroyed after 
four or five impreſſions only were taken off. One of them 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir William Scott. Mr. Townley has lately 
been prevailed with to execute and publiſh another of the ſame, 
that it may be more generally circulated among the admirers d 
Dr. Johnſon.—16. One large, from Sir Joſhua's firſt picture d 
him, by Heath, for this work, in quarto.—17, One octavo, If 


Baker, for the preſent edition.—18. And one for“ Lavater 


Eſſay on Phyſiognomy,“ in which Johnſon's countenance i 
analyſed upon the principles of that fanciful writer. 

Alt is not yet publiſhed. —In a letter to me, Mr. Agutter av 
My ſermon before the Univerſity was more engaged with Dt 
Johnſon's moral. than his intellectual character. It particular 
examined his fear of death, and ſuggeſted ſeveral reaſons for te 
apprehenſion of the good, and the indifference of the infidel i 
their laſt hours; this was illuſtrated by contraſting the death 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Hume; the text was Job xxi. oy 
| ( 
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the old lion 1s dead, every als thinks he may kick 
at him. 

A monument for him, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
was reſolved upon, ſoon after his death, and was 
ſupported by a moſt reſpectable contribution; 
but the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's having 
come to a reſolution of admitting monuments 
there, upon a liberal and magnificent plan, that 
Cathedral was afterwards fixed on as the place in 
which a cenotaph ſhould be erected to his memory. 
And in the cathedral of his native city of Lich- 
field, a ſmaller one is to be erected. To compoſe 
his epitaph, could not but excite the warmeſt 
competition of genius?. If laudari 2 laudato viro 


forgive myſelf were I to omit the following ſepul- 
chral verſes on the authour of THE ENCLISNH 


DicT10NARY, written by the Right Honourable 
Henry Flood”: 


all, 
his 
Mr, 
nge- 


out 


ou « No 
us 1 

what 2 The Reverend Dr. Parr, on being requeſted to undertake it, 
altet Wi thus expreſſed-himfelf in a letter to William Seward, Eſq. 

em 1s „ leave this mighty taſk to ſome hardier and ſome abler 
lately WW writer. The variety and ſplendour of Johnſon's attainments, 
ſame, BY the peculiarities of his character, his private virtues, and his 
ers dl literary publications, fill me with confuſion and diſmay, when 1 
of? reflect upon the confined and difficult ſpecies of compoſition, in 
o, U 


wich alone they can be expreſſed, with propriety, upon his 
vater zg monument.“ 


nce Þ But I underſtand that this great ſcholar, and warm admirer of 
Johnſon, has yielded to repeated ſolicitations, and executed the 
very difficult undertaking. 

Jo prevent any miſconception on this ſubject, Mr. Malone, 


by whom theſe lines were obligingly communicated, requeſts 1. me 
to add the following remark : 


In Juſtice to the late Mr. Flood, now himſelf wanting, and 
highly meriting, an epitaph from his country, to which his tranſ- 
cendent 
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be praiſe which is highly eſtimable, I ſhould not 
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ce No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 4 
« Our JonxsOoN's memory, or inſcribe his 
grave; 
te His native language claims this mournful ſpace, 
« To pay the Immortality he gave.“ 


The character of SaMukl. Jonnson has, I 
truſt, been ſo developed in the courſe of this 
Work, that they who have honoured it with a 
peruſal, may be conſidered as well acquainted 
with him. As, however, it may be expected that 
I ſhould collect into one view the capital and diſ- 
tinguiſhing features of this extraordinary man, I 
ſhall endeavour to acquit myſelf of that part of 
my biographical undertaking*, however difficult 


cendent'talents did the higheſt honour, as well as the moſt im- 
portant ſervice ; it ſhould be obſerved, that theſe lines were by 
ng means intended as a regular monumental inſcription for Dr. 
Johnſon, Had he undertaken to write an appropriated and 
diſcriminative epitaph for that excellent and extraordinary man, 
thoſe who knew Mr. Flood's vigour of mind, will have no doubt 
that he would have produced one worthy of his illuſtrious 
ſubject. But the fact was merely this: In June, 1790, after a 
large ſubſcription had been made for Dr. Johnſon's monument, 
to which Mr. Flood liberally contributed, Mr. Malone hap 
pened to call on him at his houſe, in Berners-ſtreet, and. the con- 
verfation turning on the propoſed monument, Mr. Malone 
maintained that the epitaph, by whomſoever it ſhould be written, 
ought to be in Latin. Mr. Flood thought differently, Tix 
next morning, in the poſtſcript to a note on another ſubjeR, N 
mentioned that he continued of the ſame opinion as on the pre 
ceding day, and ſubjoined the lines above given.“ 

5 As I do not ſee any reaſon to give adifferent character of n 
illuſtrious friend now, from what I formerly gave, the greatel 
part of the ſketch of him in my Journal of a Tour © the 
Hebrides,” is here adopted. | 


tt 
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it may be to do that which many of my readers 
will do better for themſelves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his 
countenance- of the caft of an ancient ſtatue ; yet 
his appearance was rendered ſtrange and ſome- 
what uncouth, by convulſive cramps, by the 


ſcars of that diſtemper which it was once imagined 
the royal touch could cure, and by a ſlovenly 


mode of dreſs. ' He had the uſe only of one eye; 
yet ſo much does mind govern and even ſupply 
the deficiency of organs, that his viſual percep- 
tions, as far as they extended, were uncommonly 
quick and accurate, So morbid was his tempera- 
ment, that he never knew the natural joy of a 
free and vigorous uſe of his limbs: when he 
walked, it was like the ſtruggling gait of one in 
fetters; when he rode, he had no command or 
direction of his horſe, but was carried as if in a 
balloon. That with his conſtitution and habits of 
life he ſhould have lived ſeventy-five years, is a 
proof that an inherent vivida vis is a powerful pre- 
ſervative of the human frame. 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory 
qualities; and theſe will ever ſnew themſelves in 
ſtrange ſucceſſion, where a conſiſtency in appear- 
ance at leaſt, if not in reality, has not been attained 
by long habits of philoſophical diſcipline. In 
proportion to the native vigour of the mind, the 
contradictory qualities will be the more prominent, 
and more difficult to be adjuſted; and, therefore, 
ve are not to wonder, that Johnſon exhibited an 
eminent example of this remark which I have 
made upon human nature. At different times, he 
kemed a different man, in ſome reſpects; not, 


Vol. III. ä however, 
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however, in any great or eſſential article, upon 
which he had fully employed his mind, and ſettled wi 


certain principles of duty, but only in his manners, as 
and in the diſplay of argument and fancy in his the 
talk, He was prone to ſuperſtition, but not to aft 
credulity. Though his imagination might incline {MW oft 
| him to a belief of the marvellous and the myſte. WM 
rious, his vigorous reaſon examined the evidence br 
with jealouſy. He was a ſincere and zealous to 
Chriſtian, of high Church-of- England and mo- ou, 
narchical principles, which he would not tamely an 
ſuffer to be queſtioned ; and had, perhaps, at an by 
early period, narrowed his mind ſomewhat too an 
much, both as to religion and politicks, Hy an 
being impreſſed with the danger of extreme At 
latitude in either, though he was of a very inde- ſic! 
pendent ſpirit, occaſioned his appearing ſomewhat mo 
unfavourable to the prevalence of that noble free. c 


dom of ſentiment which is the beſt poſſeſſion d D 
man. Nor can it be denied, that he had mary all 
prejudices ; which, however, frequently ſuggeſtel "1 
many of his pointed ſayings, that rather ſhew a <9 


play fulneſs of fancy than any ſettled malignii. M . 


He was ſteady and inflexible in maintaining tit lat 


obligations of religion and morality ; both from: 2 
regard for the order of ſociety, and from a venen **' 
tion for the GREAT Source of all order; cord © © 
nay ſtern in his taſte; hard to pleaſe, and ealif thi: 
oftended ; impetuous and irritable in his temp hay 
but of a moſt humane and benevolent heal 
| [> who Nor 

LD Tejed 

6 In the Oe Podrida, a collection of Effays publiſhed hes 
Oxferd, there is an excellent paper upon the character of John this 


written by the Reverend Dr, Horne, the late excellent Biſhop! 
| | ON | Nors 
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which ſhewed itſelf not only in a moſt liberal charity, 
as far as his circumſtances would allow, but in a 
thouſand inſtances of active benevolence. He was 
afflicted with a bodily diſeaſe, which made him 
often reſtleſs and fretful ; and with a conſtitutional 
melancholy, the clouds of which darkened the 
brightneſs of his fancy, and gave a gloomy caſt 
to bis whole courſe of thinking: we, therefore, 
ought not to wonder at his fallies of impatience 
2nd paſſion at any time ; eſpecially when provoked 
by obtruſive 1gnorance, or preſuming petulance ; 
and allowance muſt be made for his uttering haſty 
and ſatyrical ſallies even againſt his belt friends. 
And, ſurely, when it is conſidered, that, © amidſt 
ſickneſs and ſorrow,” he exerted his faculties in ſo 
many works for the benefit of mankind, and parti- 
cularly that he atchieved the great and admirable 
DietitonaRy of our language, we muſt be 
aſtoniſned at his reſolution. The ſolemn text, 
«of him to whom much is given, much will be 
required,“ ſeems to have been ever preſent to his 
mind, in a rigorous ſenſe, and to have made him diſ- 
ſatisfied with his labours and acts of goodneis, how. 
ever comparatively great; ſo that the unavoidable 
conſciouſneſs of his ſuperioricy was, in that reſpect, 
a cauſe of diſquiet. He ſuffered ſo much from 
this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made ſolitude frightful, that it 
ben ! may be ſaid of him, „If in this life. only he had 


io ich. The following paſſage is eminently happy: —“ To 


is uncouth, and his manners are inelegant;—what is it, but to 
throw away a pine- apple, and aſſign for a reaſon the roughneſs of 


its coat ?”? 
Z 2 2 hope, 


jet wiſdom, becauſe the perſon of him who communicates it 
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hope, he was of all men moſt miſerable.“ He 
loved praiſe, when it was brought to him; but 
was too proud to ſeek for it. He was ſomewhat 
ſuſceptible of flattery. As he was general and 
unconfined in his ſtudies, he cannot be conſidered 
as maſter of any one particular ſcience ; but he 
had accumulated a vaſt and various collection of 
learning and knowledge, which was ſo arranged 
in his mind, as to be ever in readineſs to be brought 
forth. But his ſuperiority over other learned 
men conſiſted chiefly in what may be called the art 
of thinking, the art of uſing his mind ; a certain 


continual power of ſeizing the uſeful ſubſtance of 


all that he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and 
forcible manner; ſo that knowledge, which we 
often ſee to be no better than lumber in men of dull 
underſtanding, was, in him, true, evident, and 
actual wiſdom. His moral precepts are practical; 
for they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance 
with human nature. His maxims carry convic- 
tion ; for they are founded on the baſis of common 
ſenſe, and a very attentive and minute ſurvey of 
real life. His mind was ſo full of imagery, that he 
might have been perpetually a poet; yet it is re- 
markable, that, however rich his proſe is in this 
reſpect, his poetical pieces, in general, have not much 
of that ſplendour, but are rather diftinguiſhed by 
ſtrong ſentiment, and acute obſervation, conveyed 
in harmonious and energetick verſe, particularly 
in heroick couplets. Though uſually grave, and 
even aweful, in his deportment, he poſſeſſed un- 
common and peculiar powers of wit and humour; 


he frequently indulged himſelf in colloquial plea- 


ſantry; and the heartieſt merriment was often 


enjoyed 
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Ds. JOHNSON. 
enjoyed in his company ; with this great advan- 
tage, that as it was entirely free from any poiſon- 
ous tincture of vice or impiety, it was ſalutary to 
thoſe who ſhared in it. He had accuſtomed him- 


{elf to ſuch accuracy in his common converſation”, 
7M that 


Though a perfect reſemblanee of Johnſon is not to be found 
in any age, parts of his character are admirably expreſſed by 
Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, whom the noble 
and maſterly hiſtorian deſcribes at his ſeat near Oxford: Such 
an immenſeneſs of wit, ſuch a ſolidity of judgement, ſo infinite 
a fancy, bound in by a moſt logical ratiocination.— His ac- 
quaintance was cultivated by the moſt polite and accurate men, 
ſo that his houſe was an Univerſity in leſs volume, whither they 
came not ſo much for repoſe as ſtudy, and to examine and refine 
thoſe groſſer propoſitions, which lazineſs and conſent made 

current in converſation.” 

l Bayle's account of Menage may alſo be quoted as exceedingly 
d applicable to the great ſubje& of this Work. — His illuſtrious 
j friends erected a very glorious monument to him in the collection 
0 entitled Menagiana. Thoſe, who judge of things aright, will 
; confeſs that this collection is very proper to ſhew the extent of 
5 genius and learning which was the character of Menage. And 
N I may be bold to ſay, that he excellent works he publiſhed will not 
of ditinguiſh him from other learned men ſo advantageouſly as this. 
he To publiſh books of great learning, to make Greek and Latin 

verſes exceedingly well turned, is not a common talent, I own ; 


TH cy wry =. * 


* neither is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more difficult 
his to find men who can furniſh diſcourſe about an infinite number 
ich of things, and who can diverſify them an hundred ways. How - 
by many authours are there, who are admired for their works, on 
od account of the vaſt learning that is diſplayed in them, who are 
J not able to ſuſtain a converſation. Thoſe, who know Menage 
arly WY only by his books, might think he reſembled thoſe learned men: 
and but if you ſhew the MExaGtana, you diſtinguiſh him from 
un- them, and make him known by a talent which is giren to very 
r; kw learned men. There it appears that he was a man who 
*% {poke off hand a thouſand good things. His memory extended 
lea- 


to what was ancient and modern to the court and to the caty ; 
to the dead and to the living languages; to things ſerious and 
| things 
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that he at all times expreſſed his thoughts with great 
force, and an elegant choice of language, the effect 
of which was aided by his having a loud voice, and 
a ſlow deliberate utterance. In him were united 
a moſt logical head with a moſt fertile imagination, 


which gave him an extraordinary advantage in 


arguing ; for he could reaſon cloſe or wide, as he 
ſaw beſt for the moment. Exulting in his intellee- 


tual ſtrength and dexterity, he could, when he 


pleaſed, be the greateſt ſophiſt that ever contended 
in the liſts of declamation ; and, from a ſpirit of 
contradiction, and a delight in ſhewing his powers, 
he would often maintain the wrong ſide with equal 
warmth and ingenuity ; ſo that, when there was an 
audience, his real opinions could ſeldom be gathered 
from his talk; though when he was in company 
with a ſingle friend, he would diſculs a ſubject with 
genuine fairneſs : but he was too conſcientious to 
make errour permanent and pernicious, by delibe- 
rately writing it; and, in all his numerous works, 
he earneſtly inculcated what appeared to him tobe 
the truth ; his piety being conſtant, and the ruling 
principle of all his conduct. 


things jocoſe; in a word, to a thouſand ſorts of ſubjects. That 
which appeared a trifle to ſome readers of the Menagiana, who 
did not conſider circumſtances, cauſed admiration in othe! 
readers, who minded the difference between what a man ſpeaks 
without preparation, and that which he prepares for the prel 
And, therefore, we cannot ſufficiently commend the care which 
his illuſtrious friends took to erect a monument ſo capable of 
giving him immortal glory. They were not obliged to refli 
what they had heard him ſay; for, in ſo doing, they had nd 
been faithful hiſtorians of his converſations.” ood 
uc 
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Dz. JOHNSON. 


Such was. Samver. Joanson; a man whole. 


talents, acquirements, and virtues, were ſo extra- 
ordinary, that the more his character is conſi- 
dered, the more he will be regarded by the preſent 
age, and by poſterity, with admiration and 
reverence. . 


THE END. 


FROM THE PRESS OF HENRY BALDWIN; 
March 20, 1793. 
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